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PREFACE. 


It was proposed to write a Gazetteer of the whole of 
H. H. the Nizam’s Dominions on the plan of the Maisur 
Gazetteer ; but the late Prime Minister, Sir Salar Jung, 
G.C.S.I., D.C.L., decided that the Gazetteer of a division 
or district should be first attempted, and that, if approved of, 
the work should be extended so as to embrace the whole of 
the Dominions. A small establishment, with Mr. E. G. Lynn, 
B.C.E., as compiler, was accordingly organised in May 1879, 
and was placed under the orders of Nawab Mukrani-ud-Daula 
Bahadur, the Revenue Minister. Materials were collected 
from the district of Aurangdbiid, and the present work was 
commenced somewhat after the plan of the district Gazetteers 
of the Bombay Presidency. 

Towards the end of 1879, the establishment was greatly 
increased, and operations were extended so as to embrace 
half of His Highness’s Dominions, consisting of nine districts 
included in the province of Mahratwara. A vernacular 
historical branch was also formed to accumulate old books, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, &c., for the pui’posc of compiling a 
history of the Hindu and Mahomedan periods of the Dakhan. 
In the beginning of August 1880, the Department was much 
reduced. In the following year, instructions were given to 
the compiler to collect archmological and historical data from 
Telingana, in order to elucidate the History ofWarangal, 
which was called for by Mr. Sewell, an officer specially 
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appointed by the Madras Government to prepare a history of 
the Hindu dynasties of Southern India. Further reductions 
were made in the Gazetteer establishment by the transfer of 
several membere to other branches of the service ; and in 
1882, the compiler was directed to furnish historieal and 
descriptive sketches of Warangal and other places for 
l)r. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

It will be observed that the present work embodies much 
information of a general character, which carries it beyond 
the scope usually assigned to local Gazetteers. The district 
is one of more than ordinary interest, and supplies the best 
materials for tracing out the institutions of the country. The 
caves of Ajanta, Elura and Aurangabad illustrate better, than 
anything else, the habits and customs of the early inhabitants, 
and the great revolutions of religious life and thought whieh 
pervaded the whole of India. 

f 

It remains to acknowledge the assistance received in the 
compilation of the work. The thanks of the Government 
are due to a former British Besident, Sir Iliehard 
Meade, K.C.S.I., who furnished copies of the Statistical 
Reports of Dr. Bradley, &c.,and of the Reports of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India relating to the Nizam’s 
Dommions, besides rendering other assistance. Subsequently, 
J. G. Cordery, Esq., M.A., very kindly placed the books of 
the Resideney office library at the disposal of the Gazetteer 
Department, and appointed a clerk to examine the records 
and supply any information that might prove useful. Among 
the officers of His Highness’s Government, the largest eontri- 
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butor was Munir Nawaz Jang (Maulvi Saiad Mahdi Ali), the 
Revenue Secretary, wlio was in fact identified with the work, 
particularly during the time that it was under the orders of 
Nawab Mukram-ud-Daula Bahadur, the Revenue Minister. 
His Assistant in the Revenue Department, Maulvi Saiad 
Charagh Ali, furnished most of the materials for the chapter 
on Administration ; and another Assistant in the Revenue 
Survey Department, Fardunji Jamshedji, supplied the data 
for the chapter on Agriculture. Much of the information 
relating to Architecture was contributed by Rai Mannu 
Lall, Assistant Secretary to Government, P. W. D., and 
Babu Madliusuden Chattarji, Vice-Principal of the Engineer- 
ing College. 

Haidarabad Dakhan, 

July 1884. 
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GAZETTEER 


OF THE 

AURANGABAD DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER 1. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, AND 
METEOROLOGY. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The district of Aurangabad lies in tho north-west corner of His 
Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, and is situated between the 
parallels of 19° W 30" and 20^ 40' 10" north latitude, and between 
the meridians of 74° 39' 30' and 76° 40' east longitude, covering an 
area of about 6,986 square miles. Its greatest length from east to 
west is 130 miles, and its greatest breadth from north to south 
95 miles. 

The district is bounded on the west and north by tho provinces of 
Ahmadnagar, Nasik, and Kindesh of the Bombay Presidency ; on 
tho east by the Haidarab^d Assigned districts of Berar and a portion 
of the Parbhaini district of His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions ; 
while to the south the river Godavari separates it from the remaining 
portion of Parbhaini, and also from the Nizam’s district of Birh and 
the Bombay district of Ahmadnagar. 

In its physical features the country is divided into two distinct 
sections, consisting of the ^Uplands’ to the north, and the ^ Lowlands’ 
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in the valley of the Godavari to the south. This natural division into 
an upland and lowland country partakes of the character of the 
adjacent Assigned districts of Berar, and may not be inaptly 
Physiwir^^ fea- compared with the ^ B^laghat’ and ‘ Paiangh^t’ sections of that 
province, the former of which is a continuation of the same highland 
region from Aurang^bc(d and Kanhar ; while the Paianghat in the 
valley of the Puma, has its counterpart in the lowlands in the valley 
of the Godavari. 

LowiaudH. 1^10 lowland country presents few diversities in its physical aspect^ 
and consists of wide undulating plains to the south, south-east, and 
west. The lofty Sattara and Mahadeo outliers, standing in advance of 
the stee[) escarpments of the Aurangabad uplands cut the horizon on 
the north. Below them the country swells out in gentle undulations, 
sloping very considerably from the barrier of mountains to the basin 
of the Godavari. To the west the Kundala hills bound the higher 
plains of Baizapur and Gaiiddpur; while to tlic east the fertile valley 
of the Dudn<( is flanked on the one side by the Sattdra and Mahadeo 
range, and on the other by the lulls of Malioli, Kinkura, and 
Kimdari. These two separate chains approach each other towards 
Aurangabad and Daulatubad ; and the valley is also partly shut in on 
the cast by the table-land of Mah«-tl Sawargaon and the deflections of 
the Shiviii hills from tlie plateau in continuation of the Kunclari hills, 
leaving it open only on the south-east, where the surface slopes 
gradually towards the Godavari. The low country is exceedingly 
fertile, and almost the whole of it is cultivated ; but the view of these 
interniijiablc plains is monotonous and wearisome, for they are 
remarkably destitute of treesj which are only to be seen here and 
there in scattered clumps noting the sites of villages. 

The elevated region to the north is enclosed by the hills of 
Aurangabad on the ono side, and those of A'janta on the other ; 
while to the west it is shut in by the Baidinuhal range, and on the 
east it passes into the Bdlaghat of Beran The intervening country 
falls by a series of broad terraces towards the basins of the three 
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rivers which take their rise in the higher lands of Tdkli, Kanhar, and 
A'jauU. Between the basins, and parallel with the course of the uplands, 
rivers, there are flat-topped ranges of hills with bare rugged sides, 
enclosing valleys of nginch beauty and f ertility. The perennial streams 
in the upper regions produce a constant verdure, in pleasing contrast 
to the arid parched appearance of the plains during the hot months 
before the rains ^ while the walHike aspect of the outer hills is broken 
by dark woody ravines, dividing it into projections covered witli jungle 
and brushwood, and standing out like so maiiy buttresses overlooking 
the plains below. It is a misnomer however, to write of those up- 
lands as ^ hills,’ for they have no definite axes of elevation. They 
are rather a series of flat-topped plateaus, appertaining to that great 
table-land of Peninsular India that has been worn away by sub- 
aerial denudation, and the present hill-ranges are merely the dividing 
lines left uiidenuded between different drainage areas. The effects 
of denudation are unmistakably seen iu tho district, where the 
upland country running into the B^l^lghdt of Ber^r, and forming tho 
northern limit of the table-laud of the Dakhan, has been denuded 
in the drainage area of the Pen Gangd, from its further continuation 
towards the east to what is known as the Nirmal or Sichcl range of 
hills. Similarly the basin of the Sivnd has interrupted its extension 
with the Kundila hills on the west, and the Dudnd with the Sattara 
and Mahddeo range to the south ; while the uplands themselves have 
been considerably broken by tho liailna, the Puma, the Girja, and 
their tributaries. In the same way the lowlands, consisting of low 
flat-topped terraces, the remnants of their connection with the upland 
.country, are furrowed by the numerous tributaries of the Godavari. 

The general elevation above the level of the sea is from 1,700 to eieva- 

1,900 feet on the south, and from 2,000 to 2,200 feet on the north. 

The country falls to the south-east, which is the general direction, 
of the lines of drainage^ Thus, starting from Baiz^fpur on the west, 
which is about 1,924 feet above the level of the sea, the country falls 
to 1,839 feet at Gdndipdr, 1,777 feet at SaunkhedeC, and 1,698 feet 
at Paitan. A little aboyo this line, starting from Peogaon to the east 
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of Baiz^pur on the Nandgaon road situated at about 1,939 feet above 
the level of the sea, the country falls below the SatWra and Mah^^deo 
hills to 1,807 feet at Thaigaon on the Ahmadnagar road, and to 1,817 
feet at Pachud on the Birh road. Similarly along the foot of the 
hills, Daulat^bad is about 2,326 feet, Aurangdb^d 2,143 feet, Delhi- 
gate 2,236 feetj dak bungalow 2,041 feet, and J^lna 1,986 feet above 
sea-level. Next taking a section from Baizapur across the Kunddla 
hills, which are comparatively low, and proceeding along the 
highlands to the north of the district, the country falls from 2,372 
feet at Janifal to 2,217 feet at Tharodd* Then rising to 2,431 feet at 
Kanhar and 2,740 feet at HisU, beyond the Kanhar ghdts en route 
to A'jantd, it falls to 2,585 feet at Pisora, and 2,387 feet at Barra 
Borgaon on the banks of the Puma. The country rises once more to 
2,629 feet at Gulagaon, and after descending some low terraces, 
reaches the A'jantd plateau situated about 2,370 feet above the level 
of the sea. The table- land is now abruptly cut off to the north, and 
the country has a sudden drop of about 500 or 600 feet into the 
valley of the Tapti. The mouth of the ravine of A'janta, where it 
debouches into the open country as the Wagora river, is about 1,738 
feet above the level of the sea ; and the village of Frfrdipur, situated 
on its banks lower down, is about 1,700 feet. Between Aurangibdd 
on the south and A'janW on the north, the country averages about 
2,200 feet above sea-level, being 2,313 feet at Sillur, 2,397 feet at 
A'ldnd, and 2,434 feet at Phulmdri. Along the rivers, it falls at 
Bokardan, on the Kaiini to 2,151 feet, and at J^farab^ at the 
junction of the Kailna with the Puma to 1,686 feet. 

Except for a very small portion of country beyond the A'jantd and 
Gdotdld ghats which belongs to the valley of the Tapti, the district 
8 drained by the Godavari and its tributaries to the north, so that 
an enumeration of the principal feeders of the river will comprise 
almost the whole river system of the district. 

The Godivari has its origin ia several streams in the Western Ghdts 
and Chdndor hills abo\e N^sik, but the stream issuing from Trirabak 
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lias been selected by the Hindus as its peculiar source. According to 
'Abul f azl, it was formerly called Gangd Gotama, having been dedi- 
cated by the Hindus to the Rishi Gotama, to whom the sacredness of 
the river is said to have been revealed by Rdmd. It is also called 
Godia and Vriddha Gangi, aad is held in veneration second only to 
the Ganges, The Godavari forms a part of the southern boundary 
of the Aurangabad district for about 127 miles. In this distance 
along its right bank, the river adjoins the Ahmadnagar district for 
51 J miles, and the Birh district for 49 miles ; while the Paitan 
tdluk extends for about 14 miles on both sides, the Baizdpur t41uk 
for about 9^ miles, and the Ahmadnagar district for about 3 
miles in two small patches, one running into the Paitan t^luk and 
the other into the Baizapur tdluk. The banks and bed of the Godd- 
vari are often rocky ; but more frequently the banks are covered 
with alluvium, aud the bed sometimes contains sand to d great depth. 
Large quantities df silt are brought down during the monsoons, and 
are deposited on both banks. The centre of the channel is strewn 
with the debris of rocks and with gravel, but finer deposits are heaped 
up along the margins in sandbanks which are constantly shifting. 
In the same way the position of the channel also varies. Sometimes 
it runs along one bank, sometimes along the other, and sometimes 
.towards the centre. The flow of the Godivari is impetuous down 
to Tokd and Saunkhed^, and the river is confined within narrow 
limits, averaging from 200 to 300 yards ; but lower down it broadens 
out to more than 400 yards, and at particular places, as at Paitan, 
is about 500 yards from bank to bank. In the cold season the 
Stream occupies a breadth of about 540 feet near Shdgad, with a 
depth of water not exceeding two feet. This depth however, varies, 
and depends mainly on the shifting character of the sandbanks in the 
bed of the river. But, speaking generally, the depth of water in 
the cold season seldom exceeds two feeit, although no doubt there 
are particular pools of much greater depth. The banks are from 40 
to 100 feet high, the northern bank being as a rule, higher than the 
southern. Both are covered with scanty vegetation, and are broken 
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by deep vertical chasms formed by the atiion of streams struggling 
to unite their waters with the GoJav^ari. Tlie whole course of the 
river is very tortuous, with a general direction first east and then 
south-east ; but during the rains there is a rapid rush of the waters 
brought in by its numerous tributaries, and then the banks arc flooded 
on both sides, and the main stream sometimes forms new and shorter 
channels across the neck of some sinuous bend where the soil is 
sufficiently yielding. An instance of this occurs at the confluence 
of the Katkalli stream, which enters the Godivari from Baizapur on 
the west. 

PurnA. The principal tributary of the Godavari in tho district is the 
Puma, called also the Kdta Purn^. The Puma rises in the high- 
lands of G^fotdla on tho north, a mile and a half west of the small 
village of Mdhon, in north latitude 20° 2H', and east longitude 75° 
17'. It flows first cast, then south-east, then oast again for a distance 
of 72 miles, and then passes into the province of Ber^r near the village 
of Chinskhed, 10 miles below Jafarabad. It re-enters tho district 2S 
miles lower down, near the village of Wajir, and after a further length 
of 30 miles passes into the Parbhaini district. Tho total length of 
tho river, including the portion in Berdr, is 130 miles, and its average 
width about 150 yards, with banks from 20 to 30 feet deep. Tho 
bed is generally rocky, and retains tho water injhils or pools all the 
year round* During heavy rains the river runs full ; but the water 
subsides in a few hours, and then tho average depth is from one to 
two feet. In tho hot season however, it is only a shallow stream 
from six to nine inches deep. Tho PuriiS receives several large 
tributaries, the chief on the north bank being the DamnS and the 
Kailn^, and on the south bank the A'rjn^, the Girj^, and the 
Dudnd. 

DamnA. Tlio Damn^ rises near Shivni, and after a south-easterly course of 
35 miles, falls into the Puma, four miles below Jifarfib^d, 

KaiinA. The Kailni rises in the A'jant^ gfa^ts near Gosald, and joins the 
Fumd at Jdfar^bdd. It flows to the south-east, and has a length of 
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55 miles, receiving the Juah on its left bank. This latter rivet 
rises in the A'janta ghats above U'ndengaon, and after a south-easterly 
course of 35 miles, enters the Kailni three miles belov^ the famous 
village of Assaye. 

To the south of the Puma, the A'rjnfi rises in the hills above 
Kanhar near Tufiin, flows eastward for a distance of about 34 miles, 
and enters the Puma below Sisarkheda. 

The Qirja rises in the Baiamuhal hills near Tikli^ and after an 
easterly course of about 50 miles, enters tlie Purn*f below Walso. 
The banks of this river are rugged ; its flow is perennial ; and it 
receives numerous streams from the hills that bound it to the north 
and south. 

The Dudna is the most southerly and the most important tributary 
of the Purnd. It rises at the base of the Kinkur*^ hills near Cifm- 
kheda, and after flowing generally to the south-east in a meandering 
coarse for about 115 miles, enters the Parbhaini district one mile 
below the village of Kauudehan. It receives numerous tributaries, 
esj)ecially from the north, where the water- shed from the table-lands 
is more remote than from the Jlah^deo hills. The principal tributa- 
ries on the left bank are the Kalliani and the Kundalka ; and on the 
right bank the Hrfuki and the Sukna. 

The Kalliani is called after the village of that name near its 
source, and drains the hilly districts of Wagrul and Shivni. It 
receives many mountain streams from the east, the chief being the 
Girja. The Kalliani flows in a south-easterly direetion for 26 miles 
and enters the Dudna near the village of Babli. 

The Kundalki, on the right bank of which stands the town of 
Jilni, has its source near Rajurd, among the highlands to the 
north. It flows to the south-east for 40 miles, and empties its waters 
into the Dudni, two miles south of Pipalgaon. 

The Sauki has its origin in the hills of Maholi, and after flowing to 
the south-east for 25 miles, enters the Dudni north of Dongargaon. 
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^he Hukna has Its source ia the same hills to the north of Auranga- 
bad^ and flowing first to the south and then to the east, enters the 
Dudna, after a course of about 40 miles, near the village of Banjan- 
gaon. 

The remaining affluents to the south are inconsiderable, the largest 
being the Kirinjrf, draining the hills on which Jamkhed and Rohil- 
lagar are situated, and the Pahur, draining the highlands around 
A'mbad. 

The other tributaries of the Goda'vuri in the Aurang;(bad district 
are the Koriw^d, the Katkalli, the Sivna, and the Ganda. 

The Korivvad, in the extreme western corner, flows through the 
Nizam’s dominions for a distance of only four miles. 

The Katkalli is formed by the confluence of the Suraugi and 
Narangi. The former rises in British territory, and flows for only 
four miles through the Aurangt'CbiCd district ; while tlio latter rises 
in the hills of Kundila near Narehi, and is 12 miles long. The 
Surangi and Narangi unite at Buizapur, and under tlie name of the 
Katkalli river, enter the Godavari to the west of Warijergaon after 
a course of 20 miles. The Katkalli is about 150 feet wide near 
Buizctpiir, and is an impetuous stream during the rains, but the 
waters subside in a few hours. 

The Sivnii is a largo river, rising in the Gaotila ghat below the 
Paidka hill-fort. It flows first to the south-east for Id miles, arid 
passes for a distance of 3 miles through a small patch of British 
territory which lies in this district. After a further length of 7 miles, 
it traverses another patch of British territory for 5 miles, and sweeps 
round to the south-west for 29 miles, and then to the south for 30 
miles. The Sivna unites its waters with the Godavari near the 
village of Sauukhedi, after a course of about 90 miles. In its lower 
parts the river is from 100 to 150 yards wide, and the banks are 
sometimes from 40 to 50 feet deep. It flows with great velocity 
during the freshes, and brings down large quantities of detrital 
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matter, which is often deposited along tho banks during floods. Tho 
freshes however, are quickly over, and after this tho depth is seldom 
more than one or two feet. The Siviu'C contains water all the year 
round, but during tho dry season it is a shallow stream from six to 
nine inches deep. The principal tributary of tho bivnd is the Daiku 
which rises in the Gaotala ghats in Kandesh, and after a course of 
35 miles, enters tho Siviia five miles below Lasurti. Tlio Bori, a 
smaller tributary, rises in the Kundihi hills, and enters the Sivna one 
mile below the Daiku near tho village of Warji. 


Tho Gancld or Kliain river is another important tributary of tho 
Godavari, and is about 48 miles long. It has its source in tlio hills 
close to Uassulpura and Mausula, and after passing easterly for 12 
miles, is joined by a largo stream two miles south ot JIarsul. The 
Gand^ then skirts the city of Aurangabad, and flowing in a southerly 
direction, enters tho God«lvari near tho village of Jogiswar. 


Various mountain streams from tho hills of Sattara ami IMahadoo 
join together in their prog^ess towards tho basin of tho Godavari. 
In this manner tho Yair and Warrd, called also tho Vela and Sablian- 
ga, aro formed above Paitan, and after uniting their waters to- 
gether, enter the Godavari near Gangulwad. Below Paitan again 
tho Virbudra rises at tho base of the hills near Kasner, and dcseciiJ- 
ing in a southerly direction, discharges itself into tho Godavari a 
mile westward of Nangaon, after a very winding course of about 25 
miles. Two little nallis, called the Nanni and Dhori, are on tlio right 
bank of tho Godavari opposite Paitan, and form the boundary between 
tho Nizam’s villages and the British territory to tho south, 

Tlie narrow strip of country beyond tho A'janta and Gaotdhi 
ghats contain the sources of several streams that enter tho Giriiar 
and Tapti, such as tho Wagori, the Soiiuj, tho Bal^, tho Ilowra, tho 
Arnavati, and the Gulduth, Some of them traverse the district for 
15 or 20 miles, but they are generally not of much importance. 

The larger rivers in the district contain water all the year round. 

During the hot season they dwindle down to very small streams, 
‘J a 
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enclosing jhiU or pools of water along their course, especially where 

the bods are rocky. Tlie smaller streams are dry during this portion 

of the year, but water can alwaj^s be procured by excavating their 

beds a little below the surface. 

% 

The following tabic contains an estimate of the total length of the 
Godavari within the district, and that of the larger tributaries belong- 
ing to its system of waters, together with the areas of the different 
catchment basins : — 


NanicH of Rivers. 

Length. 

Area of Catchment 
Basin. 


127 miles. 

90 „ 

48 „ 

115 „ 

102 „ 

6,000 square miles. 
900 „ 

326 „ 

1,660 „ 

1,040 

425 „ 

{a') Sivniii 

(J)) 

Dudnfii 

Purn^ 

Tapti 

1 


None of the rivers are navigable, as they are either too impetuous 
during the rains or too shallow in the hot season, and their beds are 
generally rocky. 

The British government has provided ferries on the Godavari at 
Baptur^ to the extreme west, and at Toka on the Ahmadnagar road. 
At Shdgadand at Paitan the ferries are provided by the Nizam’s 
government. There is also a ferry at Rakisbon, on the opposite 
bank, attached to the Birh district. The river is crossed at these 
places in largo boats, propelled in the direction of the current either 
by long bambus or by paddles. At Toka a large flat is pulled across 
the water from one bank to the other along iron chains suspended on 
trestles. There is a ferry on the Puma at Bamni. In other places 
the rivers are commonly crossed on floats made of iron vessels, or on 
the dried shells of the pumpkin or gourd several of which 

are held together in a kind of network. On the smaller rivers, such 
as the Sivnd, and on the higher parts of the Purn^, all traffic is sus- 
pended till the waters subside, which happens five or six hours after 
every fresh. 
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None of the numerous rivers and streams contain a sufficient 
perennial supply of water to support an extensive system of canal 
irrigation. During the hot season, the Godivari, the most impor- 
tant river of all, contains barely one foot depth of water in the higher 
parts of its course ; and the stream here is seldom more than 150 
feet in width, with a velocity of from two to three feet per second, 
so that any supply taken from it would fail at the tiino when it was 
most required. 

There are no natural lakes in the district ; and the system of water 
storage in tanks with earthen lands is generally unsuited to the 
nature of the country. The hands thrown up consist of decomposed 
trap and black alluvium, which are porous* and become so fissured in 
the hot season, that they are generally breaehed in the rains. The 
rich soils of the valley are, moreover, far better suited for wheat and 
cotton than for wet cultivation, which is adapted rather to the hilly 
country. Many tanks have even been voluntarily abandoned, at 
least so far as irrigation is concerned, and are now only used for 
drinking purposes, or for the manufacture of paper, as at Kfigaspura' 
above DaulaWb^fd. Still, wet cultivation can bo maintained below 
by a system of well irrigation, or by masonry tanka \ and in a country 
like this, subjected as it is to uncertain monsoons, and possessing 
only a shallow” soil in the upper parts, the advantages of artificial 
irrigation to meet extraordinary and not improbable changes in the 
season are undoubted. The attention of the early Mahemedan con-^- 
querors was especially directed to tlie effectual and ample supply of 
water for purposes of irrigation and for domestic consumption. The 
traces of their works are still scattered about the eountry jn dilapidat- 
ed tanks, hands or bdnddrdSy aqueducts, baolis^ and draw-wells. The 
mountain streams were made available for purposes of irrigation, by 
building a bdnd of solid masonry across the bed of some nillJl favour- 
able for the purpose, and the pent-up water was then diffused through 
channels over the surrounding fields. The bdnd built across the 
n^lla was called a ^bdndardj and the channels were termed ^pliats.^ 
Smaller bdnds called * bdrrds ' w'crc formed in the channels themselves^ 
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to spread the water over the land to be irrigated. A fine series of 
tanks is to be seen in the vieinity of what is supposed to have been 
the ancient city of Budravanti or Budavati, upon the plateau above 
the fort of Daulatib^d. The works are assigned to the Tughlik 
kings sultkn Qhi^fs, his son sultin Mahomed, and sultan Firoz the 
nephew of the latter. The memory of these three kings is venerated 
to this day by the Kunbis, and they are still known as the Tughlik 
Padshahs, the protectors of the cultivators. The following tanks 
are ascribed to sultin Mahomed : — Kuilug talao, A fine sheet 
of w^atcr when fulL It is faced with masonry and steps, 
and has a summer palace upon its banks. This tank is situated 
to the cast of the city of Mausdla, and is called after the 
sultan’s tutor Kutlug, who was governor of the fort of Daulatabiid 
when it was made. Pdri-kd- talao , or as it is variously termed, rija 
Yunas-kct-talao and Gaiijr^van-ka-talao, — the latter name being 
given on account of Pir Ganjravan’s tomb, which stands on its 
bank, — is of largo dimensions and is faced with stone steps on three 
sides. The tank has an average depth of 70 feet, and is nearly 200 
yards in circumference. The band confining the water is thrown across 
a deep ravine, and is 210 feet in breadth at the top. A broad flight 
of forty steps leads down to tho w^ater on the north side, and there is a 
smaller flight of steps on tho south. The tank is fed from others 
formed near tho hills for tho purpose, and one of these supplies the 
town of Rozd by a line of underground pipes. Masonry tanks formed 
as this one is, without cement, are termed Hcmad Panti, a name also 
given to temples and religious structures built of stones very carefully 
dressed and a<yustcd without any cement, ^‘in the solid fashion of archi- 
tects who distrusted the arch, and laid massive stone lintels over 
monolithic pillars.” They were popularly supposed to have been 
built in one night by demons, for whom a Rishi, Hemdd Pant, was 
compelled to find employment,^ Besides the above, the sultan 
Mahomed Tughlik constructed a small tank at tho foot of the Ldm- 

^ For HemSd Pant, see Chapter Vi., Religion, Language, and Literature ; 
and for Hcm&d Panti touiplcs, see Chapter VII., Architectnre. 
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gaon gh^t, a stone-faced tank at the north-east entrance of Roz^^ and 
five others in its vicinity, all of which appear to have been formed 
for the convenience of the colony he twice planted on these heights, 
when he removed the whole population from Delhi, as he did on two 
several occasions. A fine tank atElura affords the means of irri- 
gating a fertile tract of land. Outside the northern gate of Elura 
stands the beautiful stone hind constructed by A'halya Bhai, the 
mother of the second Holkar, Malhdr Ilao, at whose death in 1767 
she took charge of the civil administration of the extensive family 
jigir. The spring that here rises is supposed to possess miraculous 
properties, and to have cured the rfijd Eli (the traditional founder of 
Elichpur) of his leprosy ;in gratitude for which he is said to have exca- 
vated the remarkable temple of Kailas in the neighbouring hills. This 
worthy princess, whose whole life was devoted to acts of philanthropy 
and piety, built many wells and baolis in this part of the country 
for the use ol wayfarers. Another example of a stone hund built by 
A'halya Bhai is seen at A'mbad, but it is not so well preserved. 

There are many magnificent remains of former aqueducts and 
bdnddrds^ especially about the neighbourhood of Sultanpur, ' which 
are assigned to sultan Ghias-ud-din Tughlik. In Malik Ambar’s 
time, the mountain streams were dammed up near their source so as 
to form reservoirs, and the water was drawn off through sluices. 

Works of this description were most abundant in the A'mbad taluk, 
where the ruins of several tanks are still to be seen. Handsome 
wells were occasionally built along the sides of the roads by bene- 
volent individuals. They were of an irregular star-shaped pattern, 
with steps leading to the water ; and were entirely restricted to the use 
of wayfarers. Excluding the Sarf-i-Kh^s and jfigir lands, there are 
in all 16 tanks and 15,373 wells in the Aurang^bfid district. Of the 
former, 7 are still in good order, and are chiefly used for domestic 
purposes. Of the latter 4,610 are out of repair. At the present 
day wells are usually sank by private individuals at their own cost, 
but the government hold out certain privileges as an inducement to 
the prosecution of this useful work. 
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The different chains of hills have no definite names throughout 
their whole length which have been given to them by the people, 
but are generally called after the most prominent villages or town in 
the vicinity, such as the hills of Kanliar, A'janta, Sattori, &c. ; while 
others again have different names in different parts. The hills of 
the district may be generally said to be a continuation of the Bala- 
ghdt of Berir, separated by the basins of the rivers. Commencing 
from the south, the Satyr^ range, called after the village of that 
name, lying at the foot of the hills, runs east for about 10 miles, and 
then south for another 8 miles, and assuming the name of the Mahadco 
hills, runs south-east, falling away beyond A'mbad. The highest 
point in the hummock above Girn^ra is 2,772 feet above the level 
of the sea, or 400 feet above the city of Aurangibad near the Delhi 
gate, and 638 feet above the cantonment in the valley of the Qanda. 
It is likewise 401 feet above the village of SatWri at the foot of the 
hills to the north, and 474 feet above Givaroi to the south ; while the 
town of Paitan is 1,071 feet below the summit of the hills. The 
range has a general elevation of from 2,200 feet to 2,300 feet above 
the level of the sea, and falls gradually towards the south-east. At 
A'mbad, the highest points are about 344 feet above the plains and 
2,21)3 feet above the level of the sea. The broadest j)ortion is at the 
Parundi ghat, where it measures four miles across ; while the narrow- 
est parts do not exceed one mile. The general form presented by 
the hills IS that of long flat levels in terraces, with hummocks and 
conical eminences having flattened summits. The slopes are very 
steep, especially in the \vestern portion, and extend far out into the 
plains. The southern slopes have a greater angle than the northern, 
and are consequently more sparsely covered with scattered vegetation. 

To the north of Aurangfibod lie the hills that extend from Khifnif- 
pur and Daulatfbcfd to Jalni. They are known locally as the 
Malioli, Kinkur^, and Kund^ri hills ; and their spurs divide the 
valleys of the principal tributaries of the Dudnd. These hills also 
have tlieir highest points towards the west, where they average from 
2,800 feet to 2,400 feet above the level of the sea, and from 500 
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foet to 600 feet above the plains immediately below. Along the east 
they fall considerably, being only about 2,000 feet above the sea-level, 
and from 100 to 150 feet above the plains of Jaln^. Further east 
the}*^ pass away into the Sliivni hills, and ultimately into the table- 
lands of Mahal Sawargaon. The altitude of the Daulatdbad hill is 
about 3,022 feet, being 786 feet above Aurangdbdd and 674 feet 
above the foot of the hills, but some of the summits close by are 
higher still. The highest point among the hills immediately to 
the north-west of Aurangabid near the Cave Temples, is about 
3,015 feet or 756 feet above Aurang*fbdd, and 640 feet above the 
base of the hill. The highest point in the ghdt-crossings towards 
llozi is about 2,769 feet ; and towards Phulmari near Chaoka, it is 
2,675 feet. 

The Baiamuhal range, passing along Hikli and Kanhar, connects Bai&muiua 

range. 

tlie Aurangabad hills with the Gdotdid ghits to the north, and forms 
the principal water-shed for the numerous tributaries of tlie Pumd, 
and for the tributaries on the loft bank of the Sivnd. The hills of 
the range are lofty, averaging • from COO to 700 feet above the plains 
near Tdkli ; but the highest are to the west of Kanhar, where the 
Surpanath hill (3,517 feet above the level of the sea) is 1,082 feet 
above Kanhar, and 1,173 foot above Aurangabad. The gh^tt- 
crossing from Kanhar towards A'jantd, near the spur that divides 
the valloy of the Girja from that of the Purnd and A'rjnd, is about 
577 feet above Kanhar in its highest point, and the summits of the 
hills are from 100 to 150 foet higher still. 

The Gaotuld hills, known also as the Sdtmdid and A'iantd chdts. aiotnu, sit- 

o I irAlA,or A^Janti 

form the limit of the plateau country to the north. These mural 
precipices with their Titanic bastions run east and west for a distance 
of 70 miles. To the west of Giotili they form the northern 
boundary between the Nizam’s dominions and British territory for 
a distance of 16 miles, and then pass into Kfodesh, but again approach 
the frontier to the north of Tharodd. They have a general elevation 
of from 500 to 600 feet above the lowlands of Kdndesh, but particular 
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eminences have a further elevation of from 100 to 150 feet above the 
plateau. The top of the gliAt at A'jantd is about 670 feet above the 
village of F^rddpur. 

The KundaM hills run east and west to the north of Baizrfpur. 
They consist of low flat-topped hills averaging from 100 to 200 feet 
in height. 

The intervening country between the Ajant^ ghfits on the north 
and the Maholi, Kinkuri, and Kund^rl range to the south is crossed 
by a few low ranges forming the spurs of the Baiimuhal hills, and 
separating the valleys of the Damn^f, the Juah, the Kailn^, the 
l^urnu, and the Girjfi, but they are not of much importance. 


GEOLOGY.^ 

The goologicial formations of the Aurangabad district, beginning 
with the lowest, are as follows : — 

1 . Middle Traps of the Dakhan Tertiary. 

2. Older Alluvial Deposits of the GodAvari, \ Post-Tertiary 

3. Modern Alluvial Deposits of the GodAvari and other rivers . ) and Bccent. 

The lowest rocks belong to the great trappoan region of the 
Dakhan, which is roughly estimated to cover au area of 200,000 
square miles. They consist of a series of basaltic flows, all nearly 
horizontal or presenting the appearance of having been so originally. 
In some parts of the Western Gh^ts their vertical thickness is fi'om 

4.000 to 5,000 feet, and probably where thickest they may amount to 

6.000 feet and more ; but this is the thick end of the formation, and 
the flows thin out towards the extremities in a series of broad ledges 
or steps. The rocks are believed to have been formed between the 
highest Mesozoic and the lowest Cainozoic periods, or between the 


^ The Becorda and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of the Government of 
India were consulted in preparing the general account. 
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Upper Cretaceous and the Lower Eocene formations. They are 
divided into three groups : — 

1st, —The upper traps and intcivtrappeans of Bombay, 1,500 
feet thick. 

2n(L — The middle traps, to which those found in this district 
belong, 4,000 feet thick. 

3rcL — The lower traps and intor-trappeans of Ndgpiir, and 
the Mekalgandi Pass, &c., towards the limits of the for- 
mation, 500 feet thick. 

From the fact that the inter-traj)peans of the lowest and highest 
groups are fresli-water sedimentary rocks, and also from the frequent 
occurrence of volcanic breccia in the highest and middle group, it 
lias been inferred that the trap rocks of the Dakhan are of sub-aerial 
origin. No remains of extinct volcanoes hav'o been discovered, from 
whence this great mass of volcanic matter could have boon ejected. 
Large numbers of dikes are found on the Western Coast, but there 
are very few in this district, and the only place that has the appear- 
ance of a crater — at Loiuir in Borar, adjoining the district to tho 
east ofJalna — is remarkable for tho absence of dikes in the vicinity. 
It is liowcvcr clear from the occurrence of intor-trappeans, that 
the rocks were not all thrown up in one continuous flow ; but that 
there were long intervals of repose, during which time lakes were 
formed, and different conditions of life existed, which were sub- 
sequently enveloped during periods of activity. This mode of 
occurrence gives a peculiar aspect of stratification appertaining to tho 
sedimentary rocks, and terraces rise upon terraces, continuous over 
great distances, as if indicating the different flows in their order of 
succession. Yet in a class of rocks which present much uniformity^ 
and which insensibly graduate into one another, it is not easy to draw 
the line between each succeeding flow. Nor are their degrees of 
compactness a sufficient index of their order, as this might bo due 
as much to their cliemical composition, and the circumstances under 

which they were discharged over the surrounding surface, as to their 
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order of superposition. Thus several succeeding flows are crystalline 
in character, while others are amygdaloidal and vesicular. Still a 
thin parting of clay more or less indurated might form a kind of 
dividing line; the upper lavas may be more vesicular or more 
amygdaloidal, and the lower more basaltic ; while perhaps the lowest 
amygdaloidal flows, next to the point of junction, may contain little 
tubular penetrations subsequently fillc4 in by infiltration, indicating 
the rise of gases from the surface beneath. The lines of demarcation 
however, will bo faint or sharp, just as the periods of repose are short 
or long ; so that it is not unlikely that when two beds of similar 
appearance and composition occur together, they may bo confounded 
as one. The different flows are of no great thickness, and many of 
the more amygdaloidal beds appear to bo made up of several smaller 
flows from six to ton feet each, while the crystalline flows are perhaps 
about fifteen feet each. 

The trap throughout the district consists mainly of augitic lavas, 
comprising the various forms of basalt. Tho compact and ainor- 
j)houa rock, with its semi-vitreous texture and its perfect conchoidal 
fracture, known specifically as basalt, occurs on the highest summits 
of the hills in largo cubic masses. It is dark in the interior, contain- 
ing small cavities coated generally with a reddish or black vitreous 
glaze, while the exterior is of a yellowish-brown colour. 

Tho very close-grained and uniformly crystalline variety known as 
anamosi to is much more frequent, and of a massive structure, dark 
internally, and weathering on its exterior into a reddish-brown colour. 
Crystals of olivine are plentifully disseminated throughout, and tho 
rock often occurs towards the middle of the hills, interstratified witli 
ashy and vesicular traps, sometimes forming tho terraces of tho 
lower flat-topped summits. 

The third coarse variety, or dolerite, is perhaps the most abundant. 
It is the rock which yields the boulders by exfoliation, and seems to 
harden as it approaches the kernel. It occurs often at the foot of 
the hills, and often towards the summit, to which by its decomposi- 
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tion it gives a conical appearance. Such lulls ore difficult of ascent^ 
as they are steep and yielding to the tread ; and similar high inclina- 
tions, due to the more rapid decomposition of the same rock, may bo 
generally seen below the harder scarps of the flat-topped hills. The 
unaltered spheroidal cores are sometimes seen at the foot of the hills, 
or scattered over the surface of the bed from which they have 
weathered out. Porphyritic basalt is not much reprcsonled ; and 
columnar structure is very seldom seen. The basalt in dikes is 
generally disposed in vertical segments of small dimensions. 

The most striking peculiarity is the great prevalence of vesicular 
trap and amygdaloid with nodules of zeolite or agate covered with 
green earth. Beds of volcanic ash are also very common, diftering 
little from the basaltic lavas with which they are interstratified, but 
their brecciated structure can always be readily detected. Occasion- 
ally pumice is found in ash beds, but with interstices filled up as in 
amygdaloid. Here and there, throughout the trap, bods of red bole 
occur, generally a foot or two thick, sometimes containing scoriae, in 
which case they cover the upper portion of a basaltic flow, into which 
they appear to pass. Cracks and hollows are frequent, and the finest 
crystals are sometimes found in them. The principal minerals found 
in crevices and cavities, and forming the nodules of amygdaloid, are 
rock crystal, seldom amethystine, with the other varieties of quartz, 
such as agates, jasper, heliotrope, and chalcedony. Among the 
anhydrous carbonates, calcite (Iceland spar) is very abundant. Of 
the zeolitic hydrous silicates, thomsonitc, natrolite, galactite, and 
stilbite are common ; and among the other hydrous silicates 
laumonite, prehnite, and apophyllito ; while the green mineral 
glauconite is very prevalent in the vesicular and amygdaloidal traps. 

In the country between Jiln£ and A'mbad occasional scarps formed 
of the harder traps are seen in the low flat-topped rises ; and lower 
down in the valley the rocks that crop up from beneath the alluvium 
consist generally of purple vesicular trap and amygdaloid, abounding jiiin4 to A'm. 
in kernels covered with green earth. In the bed of the QocWvari, 
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and also towards the foot of the hills, they are often tinged superfi- 
cially with a brick-red colour, doubtless derived from the thin beds of 
red bole found in the higher parts. The rocks are frequently fissured 
and cracked, and the cavities are filled with different minerals, such 
as rock crystal, agates, calcite, zeolites, &c. Doleritic trap is also 
very frequent, in every stage of decomposition, and in peculiar con- 
centric forms, Porphyritic trap containing glassy crystals of felspar 
occurs in the bed of the Godavari. 

A'mbad u^pai- Amon" tlio IuIIh from A'mbad towards Paitan "ood sections arc 

tun. ® 

seldom seen, as most of tlio rocks there are much decomposed at the 
surface. Tlio following section is taken from some of the lower 
scraps near Choti Pipalgaon on the Birh road. Starting with a red- 
dish clay from six to nine inches thick in the bed of a nalM a little 
below the base of the hill, some purple amygdaloid follows, not much 
mottled, with the cavities and kernels coated with very little green 
earth, except near tlio cracks and joints, wliorc tliis mineral is more 
abundant. The same rock liiglicr up is of a reddish colour, with 
numerous small kernels, giving a total thickness of about twenty feet. 
Buccccdiiig this for another six feet is some docoinposod dolerito 
containing runs of calcareous matter. A thin band of redJisIi 
clay is sometimes seen above, about nine inches thick ; and 
then a decomposed greyish-brown trap for twenty-five feet with 
numerous small vesicles and nodules coated with green earth, but 
the latter not very plentiful towards the toj). Next comes a reddish 
vesicular trap six feet thick with very few nodules, wliicli are not 
coated with groea eartli. Above this, along the steepest slope of 
the hill, aro the usual decomposing dolcritcs for about fifty feet, 
weathering into basaltic kernels ; and then another parting of red 
clay about nine inches thick, succeeded by purplish trap twenty feet 
thick, with a few cavities enclosing silioious minerals. This last trap, 
almost perpendicular, forms the scarp of tlie first terrace, and is also 
the rock of the cave excavations of Aurang«i'bud and Ehirn. Above 
this rock, which is sometimes interstratified with anamesite, are. tlio 
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usual traps more or less amygdaloidal and vesicular, with perhaps 
some hard basalt at the very summit 

In the Sattara hills at Girn^rd, decomposing dolerites are scon 
below, and then purple amygdaloidal and vesicular trap. About a 
hundred feet above the base of the hill, a thin bed of sedimentary 
rock, consisting of sandstones, &c., about six inches thick, appears 
to be interstratified with the trap. Above again there are purplo 
and greyish traps more or less vesicular and amygdaloidal, with 
nodules and cavities generally coated with green earth. Judging 
from the largo quantities of little tubular pipes, sometimes covered 
with green earth, that arc seen about Bindhun, there appear to have 
been many amygdaloidal flows about this region ; and the terraces 
on the hills are also more numerous and of little depth. 

Fine specimens of heliotrope and jasper, with dark silieious minerals 
resembling flint, are found between Pachod on the Birh road, and 
Givaroi, to the south of the Sattar^ hills. These occur in a broad 
fissure, running nearly east and west, among some trap that is 
now much decomposed. Basalt is seen in a dike among the hills 
between Pachod and Chicholi to the west of Choti Pipalgaon. 

Along the valley of the Godavari the alluvial surface deposits 
generally conceal the underlying rocks ; but the latter are occasion- 
ally exposed in a very decomposed state, in the beds of ndlMs. 
Grey and purple traps occur at Saunkhdda, and likewise towards 
Gandapur, where they have a somewhat reddish appearance. At 
Baizipur they are slightly ferruginous, and rock crystals found in 
cavities and cracks are sometimes of the amethystine variety. Crys- 
talline flows are more frequent in the country beyond the right bank 
of the Sivnfi. The low hills of Kundal€, from Jarur to Janifal, 
are covered with basalt. A considerable quantity of very black soil 
containing basaltic boulders is seen towards Tharodi, near which 
village the amygdaloidal flows again make their appearance. 
Towards K;tnhar amygdaloidal and vesicular traps, occasionally red- 
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dened, occupy the higher p^rta of the valley of the Sivucf. The green 
mineral glauconite is very abundant, coating cavities and nodules* 
The lower portions of tho valley near tlie river generally contain^ 
crystalline flows. The Sturpanith hill consists of four heavy terraces,, 
each capped with ashy and vesicular trap, interstratified as usual with, 
anamesite. Basaltic boulders occur on the summit, but the hill is* 
mainly composed of amygdaloidal flows. On one side there is a kind 
of cave excavation much filled up, in tho perpendicular scrap of 
some ashy trap forming tho first terrace of tho hill. Thin partings 
of clay [or red bole hardened into a sort of clay-stone from one 
to two feet thick are also frequent. A considerable amount of 
agate, heliotrope, jasper, zeolite, and calcito is found among the 
ndllas and hills. 

KAnimr to Tlio samo rocks occur towards A'jant^. In the ravine which 

dai),anajAinii. contains tlio cavo cxcavatioiis, tlio vcsicular traps are reddisli below, 
but grey and purple above. Tho excavations arc in a grey ashy 
vcsicular and amygdaloidal trap filled with kernels and cavities 
coated with green earth. Tho carvings and figures have a peculiar 
pitted appearance from the weathering out of nodules. Tho oaves 
are nearly a hundred feet above tho bed of the ravine, and about 400 
feet below tho town of AjanW. Similar doleritic and amygdaloidal 
traps occur towards Bokardan and J^ln^. In the bed of tho 
Kailnd some reddish amygdaloids are seen, but in tho excavations 
on tho banks of tho river near Bokardan, tho rocks are purple and 
greyish. 

A'janu to Nothing unusual occurs in the intervening country betw^een A jankT 

AuraugAbiW. i r i mi • i r* i 

and Aurangitbad. The traps ai’c the samo, sometimes reddish as at 
Kir^M on tho Purni, and at A'land and Phulmrfri. Above these are 
the usual red partings of clay, but much indurated, and breaking off 
into angular fragments. 

AnrangibAd In tlie WHs of Aurangdbdd, the purple and grey vesicular and 

toward# Nttnd- vti v-i aii 

8«>n. amygdaloidal traps are very abundant. At the base of the lulis 
they are, as usual, tinged with red. The hummocks and steep slopes 
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above the perpendicular scarps are formed of decomposing dolerites. 
The scarps themselves consist of compact ashy beds interstratified 
with anamesite. Several small dikes occur, between Aurangdb^d and 
Cliikaltand ; and the metal on the Jdind road consists of little cubes 
of basalt. A heavier dike is seen between Aurang^bid and Harsul ; 
and another crosses the road near Daulatdb^d. They have a direction 
north by east, and south by west The hills are generally in three 
heavy terraces, with tlie highest consisting of hummocks or hump- 
backed mounds ; but many of the hills both at Sattdrd and Aurangd- 
bdd consist of five or six smaller terraces of vesicular trap. Tho 
windin O' excavations into the Daulatdbdd hill-fort are cut out of the 

o 

compact ashy beds that form the wonderful perpendicular scarp all 
round the hill. On tho Nandgaon road to tlio left bank of the Sivnd 
beyond Deogaon, tho rocks are tho usual amygdaloidal trap, with 
some reddish earth about tho 14th mile. Crystalline flows occur 
from the right bank of tho Sivii.t to tho village of Tharodi, distant 
about 18 miles, and tho basalt is close-grained and compact, and 
splits up into cubes. Tho country is reddish in two insignificant 
instances towards tho hollows, but otherwise it is covered with very 
black soil, often full of hard basaltic boulders. Amygdaloidal flows 
are met with at Tharoda, but basalt is still frequent. In descending 
the low ghit to tho Nizam’s frontier at Galmodi, basaltic rocks are 
first seen, then a parting of clay, and then amygdaloidal and vesi- 
cular traps. 

Allusion has already been made to the effects of denudation, pro- 
duced by the Godavari and its tributaries, in the soft or easily de- 
composed rocks, that compose the broad valley to the south. Tho 
river has a slight fall lower down, and forms a broad alluvial 2 )lain 
where it traverses softer beds ; but cuts a steeper slope in tho harder 
rocks which it encounters in the higher parts of its course. The 
superficial accumulations of detrital matter constitute the alluvium 
of the valley, and extend in variable depths from twenty to fifty feet 
along the bank of the Godavari. The upper portions of the deposit 
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consist of a brownish clay, abounding in nodules of hanhar^ or impure 
carbonate of lime. The more massive forms of calcareous tufa fre- 
quently fill up the cracks in the alluvial deposits, but sometimes they 
form thick beds. At the base of the alluvium, and immediately upon 
the underlying trap, there are water-worn pebbles and angular frag- 
ments of zeolite, chalcedony, bloodstone, and agates, which have been 
consolidated l)y carbonate of lime into a hard conglomerate. Bones 
of mammalia liavc been found in this gravelly deposit ; and in 1848 
the remains of a fossil elephant were found by Brigadier Twemlow, 
commanding at Aurangabad, in the banks of the Godetvari below 
Toka. The cranium was identified by Dr. Falconer as belonging to 
the extinct FAephas mamalicns. Dr. Bradley found fragments of a 
huge tusk firmly imbedded in tlic conglomerate near Rakisbon. The 
hank here Is about 58 feet deep, and is thus arranged : — 

Feel. 

1 

40 


1 


(j 

3 


mould 

liO()'<(*ly fln\ i.it ilc, ;i n‘<ldish (lo[)osil of hiilf iiincli 

iutriinixcd with c.doarcous nodid<*s aud \ tlie whoh‘, confusiMl- 
ly shaliliod 

Fiiu' lamiii.dod silt, 

( 'om^lomcr.il ic IxmI oI wutoj-worii ]u*}d>l(*.s of clialcLMlonyj 

iKr. : the* siirraco with an indurated crust of calcareous luattcr rid.i;- 
iu,!^- it ill Avavin,!:; forms 

fSimihir <oiicivl(‘ of d.uk watcr-woni pcdiblcs irrc^’uhirly disposed, ihu 
iippcu- p:irt iormod (d linm* particles iinhcdded in calcvirouus mailer, 
with ini(luhitiu^' rid,^v marks on its exterior surface. The h»wcr 
portion (I jiehhly ealeaicons mar], onv'elo])iug the fossil., 

rorphyr'tie trap willi Inlndar crystals of felspiir, and mueh intersected 
with edlcareoiis and eartliy veins 

Pink ainy^daloidal trap 


Total... 57 

The fossil bed thins out towards the cast, and changes its calcareous 
silt into reddish clay, which envelopes the silicious pebbles in globular 
lumps, and differs only from the prevailing red amygdaloid of the 
district by being less coherent. Eventually it disappears under the 
bank overlaid by globular basalt. 
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The cranium before alluded to was found by Brigadier Tweuilow 
near Paitan ; and he also found the lower head of a femur, and 
what appeared to be a portion of the tibia, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tokci, Bones of Bos and other animals occur in this 
deposit. 

From the gravels near Munji and Paitan, Mr. Wynne of the 
Geological Survey of the government of India, obtained an agate 
flake, apparently of human manufacture, thus affording a trace of 
Mian occurring in the post-tertiary river gravels, The river-cliff 
here has a height of about fifty feet, and in a bed of uncompacted 
sub-calcareous conglomerate or concrete, gravelly, and containing 
shells of a species similar to those now living in the neighbourhood, 
the specimen was found imbedded,” about twenty feet above the base 
of tho cliff. Similar gravel deposits are met with in the larger 
tributaries of the Godivari, and one instance may bo mentioned 
on tlio banks of the Puma' near Kirala, but no fossil remains wore 
found. 

There are two kinds of superficial formations, ono consisting of 
upland soil derived from the decomposition of the rocks on the spot, 
peculiar to the hilly region, and the other alluvial soil, deposited by 
water, belonging to the plains and to the hollows in the valleys of 
rivers. They are variously composed, according to the rocks from 
which they are derived, and arc sometimes of a heavy rich 
aluminous character, or consist of a light and fertile loam, in no case 
of very groat depth, except in tho immediate vicinity of the Godavari. 
The long flat levels on tho summits of the hills have a shallow black 
aluminous soil, covered with long grass. The sides, when not in 
rocky ledges, are composed of crumbling and partially decomposed 
dolerites and amygdaloids ; while the bases arc of tho same stony and 
unproductive nature, or contain a shallow soil scarcely more than a 
couple of inches in depth. The higher portions of the valleys are 
likewise shallow and undulating, and much intersected with ndllas. 
Black soils occasionally occur, resting either on calcareous beds or 

4 o 
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on partially decomposed globular basalt. In the river valleys lower 
down, a liglit-brown kankary alluvium is the prevailing soil. This 
is often associated with a sub-recent conglomerate— while cotton 
soil occurs above in patches here and there, sometimes of a black 
colour, and sometimes mixed with red. The black soil is generally 
derived from basalt ; and its composition and colour vary according 
to the proportions of iron, lime, magnesia, and the amount of organic 
matter that it contains. The reddish kinds are perhaps coloured by 
the cla3xy beds of bole and the red am^^gdaloidal traps. These, and 
the gro^dsh and brownish varieties, are very absorbent and retentive 
of moisture, and are exceedingly fertile. In fact such is the exuber- 
ant fertility of basaltic soils in general, that some are said to bear 
wheat-cropping for thirty years in succession without a fallow ; while 
a still more remarkable statement is made, that some of the black- 
soil plains have produced crops for two thousand years, without 
manure, without having been loft fallow, and without irrigation, 
Asa rule, black soil . never irrigated at all. It expands and 
contracts to an unusual extent under the I’cspectivo influc?ico of 
moisture aild dryness. During the rains it is exceedingly muddy ; 
and in the hot weather it is covered with cracks and holes. About 
Bokardan and Jdlna the soil is sometimes very calcareous, generally 
poor, and abounds with eflloresccnco of soda. The 'wclls too, arc 
often brackish. Towards A'mbad, there are greyish soda soils in the 
iip])cr parts, with darker and more fertile soils in the hollows, 
{Sometimes the soil is of a reddish-brown colour. Similar soils occur 
towards Paitan, where they are brownish-black, reddish, and greyish. 
Tlic high bank cast of Paitan contains some valuable yellow clay 
beds derived from decomposed felspars ; and towards Gandapur and 
Baizapur there are veiy fertile reddish-brown soils. The valley on 
the right bank of the Sivna contains very adhesive black soil, shallow 
and full of basaltic boulders. The valley in which Aurangabad 
is situated contains rich reddish-brown soil ; and a similar soil is 
generally characteristic of the other valleys and Iiollows, such as those 
at Elura, Kinhar, &c. 
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Pot-holes, or giants’ cauldrons, are very common in the rocky riverSl?* 
beds of rivers, and have already been noticed. They are called 
jhils^ jerraisy or dohdsy and are due to the exposure of the trap 
rock during the dry season, and to the violent action of water during 
the rains. 

The discovery of an a^atc fluke, probably of human manufacture. Prehistoric 
iri the right bank of the Godavari, has already been noticed. Flakes *"®“**’ 
or stone knives and cores were usually made from agates ; and more 
of these remains might be found in the district, where agates are so 
plentiful. They are possibly of palaeolithic age. None of the later 
forms known as Celts, belonging to the neolithic age, have been found. 
Implements of copper, bronze, and iron may not improbably bo dis- 
covered ; but very little is known about the stone circles, cromlechs, 
barrows, and mounds of prehistoric man, in this district. 


METEOROLOGY. 

Tlic climate of Aurangabad is influenced by a variety of circum- onnorai ob- 
servations. 

stances, such as its distance from tlic sea and the character of the 
intervening coimtrj, its disiributioa into laud and water and the 
direction of the mountain chains, its altitude above sca-level and the 
nature of its soil and of its vegetation ; wliile from the effects of 
subabrial decomposition and denudation, the very form and produc- 
tiveness of the land surface are to a groat extent dependent on atmo- 
spheric influences. Aurangabad is not however, an isolated region 
liaving distinct climatic peculiarities, but is subordinate to the larger 
areas of Western India, which are governed by like meteorological 
conditions. At the same time, the district may be subject to innumer- 
able local variations of its own ; but in generalising it is necessary to 
bring together the observations of large areas of which it is an 
integral portion, 

Tho temperature is mainly influenced by the vapour-bearing cur- Tomperatur®, 
rents known as the summer and winter monsoons ; but the district, 
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from its geographical position, is very much los^s under the influent i 
of the winter than of the summer monsoon. Tlu; general direction of 
the wind-partings, is determined by the valley of tlie Tapti bounded by 
the A'jantd ghefts, and that of the Godavari bounded by the hills of 
Ahmadnagar and Jamkhed. The district has a general elevation of 
2,000 feet above sea-level in the hilly region®, and 1,800 feet in the 
plains. The soil derived from the decomposition of the characteristic 
traps of the Dakhan is absorbent and retentive of moisture. The 
plains are bare of tree vegetation ; and in the hilly tracts the trees 
are mostly deciduous. 

With the harvesting of crops the hot season may bo said to have 
commenced, during which time the largest rivers contain but a very 
small supply of water. There is an absence of all irrigation or other 
sources of moisture ; and evaporation chiefly takes place from tho. 
soil, which is soon covered with cracks and fissures. Tho atmosphere 
of tho plains consequently becomes excessively dry ; and a general 
scene of desolation is presented in the leafless condition of the trees, 
and in tho blackened appearance of the surface, from the annual 
practice of burning tho grass. ^‘The temperature during the dry 
season is determined mainly by the changing equilibriums of ijae 
heat gained from direct insolation, and that lost by radiation into 
space. Of secondary causes affecting the temperature, the most 
important by far are evaporation, and obscuration by cloud. Wind- 
direction as a condition directly influencing temperature occupies 
only a third place.” The temperature of the peninsula begins to 
rise shortly after the winter solstice, in January and February. 
In the month of March the district is included in the isotherm of 
80®, coming within the area of greatest temperature in the peninsula, 
which occurs in latitude 20°. In May the area of greatest tempera- 
ture, with an isotherm of 95°, is removed further north ; while the 
district is included in the isotherm of 90°. The area of greatest tem- 
perature however, is in advance of the zone of greatest insolation, at 
least for the earlier months, and is due to the greater readiness with 
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which the land surface changes its temperature. With the advent of Temperatun. 
the summer monsoon there is a sudden fall of temperature, and during 
the months of J uly, August, and September the district is within the 
isotherm of 75®. In October there is a slight rise, when the south- 
west monspon is deflected towards Karnataka ; and in the winter 
months the temperature chiefly depends on the latitude of the place, 
which in this district corresponds with an isotherm of 70®. In the 
Balaghat country the thermometer stands lower than in the plains, 
and the decrement is about 1® in 390 feet. There is however, little 
vortical movement of the atmosphere, either upwards or downwards ; 
but perhaps some horizontal motion takes place, as when the after- 
noon hot winds of summer blow up the valleys of the rivers, while 
the nights are rendered comparatively cool by the winds that blow 
from the hills. In the interior of the plateau the reduction of 
temperature due to elevation is less than towards the borders. At 
A'janta for example, the elevation is gained by a tolerably abrupt 
rise from the general surface, and the heat radiated from the ground 
is relatively much more copious. 

The following is taken from Dr. Bradley’s manuscript report on 
the meteorology of the district. During the year 1849, the mean 
temperature of Ja'liic^ in the cold weather was 7G® freely exposed ; the 
average maximum and minimum wore 96® and 57® respectively ;and 
44°, the lowest temperature registered, was reached in January. The 
mean for the hot weather, similarly exposed, was 91® ; the average 
diurnal maximum and minimum 106® and 77® ; and 122® was the 
highest temperature for the year, and was reached in April. The mean 
temperature for the whole year was 83®. The temperature under 
shelter was 76®, and the maximum seldom exceeded 100®. In the 
city of Aurangabad, the thermometer in the cold weather at sunrise 
sometimes stands as low as 46®, rising by 2 p.m. to 86®. During the 
hot months, the maximum for the year was observed on the 22nd 
May, when the temperature in the shade between 2 and 3 p.m. was 
106®. The minimum for this season was 78®. The mean annual 
temperature was 77®. 
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The following particfulars regarding temperature, are gathered 
from Mr. Chambers’ Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency ; — 

In January the portion of the district near Jalna has a mean 
temperature of 74 '4° ; while to the west and north the tempera- 
ture is 71*G°. In February the temperature of the district is 74*8°. 
In M.arcli the temperature is 84° on the south and ’82^ on the north ; 
and in April 8C*3^ and 87° respectively. In May tlio temperature 
of the district is 90°. In June the temperature about J^lna is 83*4°, 
and near Aurang^b^d 84°. In July the district lias a toinperaturo 
of 76*5°. In August the temperature is 79*4° about Juliiu, and 
78*5° to the north and west of the district ; while in Sejitoinber the 
temperatures are 80° and 77° respectively. In October the tempera- 
ture of the plain 18 80°, and that of the hilly region 78° ; while in 
November the district has a general temperature of 7i)*G°. In 
December the temperature is 72*5° on the south, and 71° on 
the north. The mean annual temperature of the district is 79*4° 
on the plains, and 78*5° in the hilly region. The range of 
temperature between the hottest and coldest months varies from 
17*5° to 17*7°. 

The following statement sIiqv/s the mean monthly and annual tem- 
peratures of Jalna, Ahinadnagar, and Mallagaou, The temperature of 
Ahmadnngar corresponds much with that of Aurangabad, while 
Mallagaon is just beyond the wind-partings to the north. 


Name of 
Station. 

Elevation. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 


jt 

r 

a 

Annual Mean. [ 

^ Ctt 

Z ^ a 

fl « a 

«e 2; O 

br S 

JelnA 

1,986 

74-3 

75’7 

83-2 

870 

90-0 

830 

77*2 

79-0 

77-0 

7 -4 

770 


79-6 

17-5 

Ahmadnagar. 

2,183 

71-0 

74-5 

81-5 

86-5 

87*4 

81-0 

77-8 

76 6 

76-9 

76*8 

72-2 

j 69*5 

77-6 

17-9 

Mallagaon ... 

1,687 

72-4 

76*2 

82-1 

89-7 

901 

86-6j81-4 

81*6 

79-6 

-J 

770 

770 

73'2 

1 i 

80*5 

17*7 
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Thermometrical observations taken for the last nine years by Mr. 
Jamsatji Minakji, of H. H. the Nizam's service, in Civil Medical 
charge of KiidarabaJ (Juln^) are also given for comparison. 


Months, 

1870. 

1871, 

1872. 

1873. 

•2 

d oJ 

0 fcO 

^ § 



Mean, 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

.3 

d 

ca 

:33 

Jjinunrv ... 

8:vi 

0 1 8 

741 

80-2 

58*3 

G9*2 

88*1 

Gl-8 

74-0 

SG-0 

57-7) 

71-2 

23-8 

Fehruarv ... 

88-4 

Oi-d 

75*0 

87-2 

Gl-4 

74-3 

97)- 1 

r>7>-7 

80-4 

90-9 

g:)-(; 

78-3 

2G-8 

March 

8 

di) c, 

81-2 

91-2 

G8-1 

79-G 

102-G 

75-4 

89-0 

99-7 

71-7 

8:)-7 

27)-4 

April 

101* (i 

71-8 

8H 7 

101-8 

77-H 

89-6 

102-4 

78-2 

OOll 

1(X)-1 

7G-() 

88-3 

27)-r> 

May 

io:i-o 

80 4 

92-1 

99-5 

78*7 

89-1 

105-2 

81-G 

93-4 

9G-8 

7S-I 

87-5 

21-7 

JUIK) 


75‘S,, 

84-L' 

91-9 

7G-:} 

84-1 

87-7> 

74-0 

80-8 

88-3 

71'G 

81-7) 

14-9 

July 

82 2 

7;i*() 

77m; 

89-0 

74-0 

81-5 

‘ 84-0 

72-4 

78-2 




11-9 

Ati'/iisl 

8.v:) 

j 7;5-4 

79-4 

88-1 

72-7 

80-4 

83-G 

72-0 

77-8 

84-7) 

74-2 

79-3 

12-4 

ScptcinlxT . 

S7M» 

78-1 

S0-(| 

92-8 

74-G 

83-7 

84-4 

71-7 

78-0 

8G-2 

71-0 

78-G 

17)0 

Or'tolH'r 

8<;o:7i-( 

78-:i 

92-7 

G8‘r» 

HOG 

8G-7 

G 4-4 

75 -G 

89-1 

t;G'3 

77-7 

21-1 

N()\cm!>cr . 

s:;-; 

(;4'8 

74- 

88-8 

r.8-:i 

78-.-> 

7S-:r’ 

G3-1 

70-G 

83-8 

G4-1 

73-9 

IS-G 

l)»‘( (’iuhcr .. 

' 0 (1 


G7-7 

87-7 

<>3-4 

70-7) 

83-0 



82-9 

:)9-6 

71-3 

23-S 


HS-P 

GP-G 

70*2 

90-9 

5 

80-7) 

90-0 

G9-9 

80-0 

89-8 

1 

G9-0 

79-4 

20-1 


The mean maxi mum 
for the abov'c years is 
89-9. 


The mean minimum 
>for the above years is 
' 69-6. 


# The mean of the 
(means is 79*8. 


From the absenee of barometric observations for the (lisiricl, only 
some general remarks can be made regarding the variations of 
atmosj)lierie pressure. These remarks are compiled from difiercnl 
authorities ; but a few readings with an aneroid wore taken in the 
months of May, June, and July of the present year, and the results 
are given elsewhere. 

The atmospheric pressure undergoes a double diurnal, and a double 
annual oscillation. The maximum p'ressure for the day Occurs about 
nine and ton in the morning, and the minimum between four and 
five in the afternoon. A smaller maximum and minimum take place 
at 10 P.M. and 4 a.m. respectively, but the exact hours vary at different 
seasons of the year ; while the average diurnal amplitude is rather 
more than 0*1 inch, appearing to be greatest in the afternoon fall in 
the valleys. The character of the oscillation on the plateau is similar 
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to that on the lower plain, but the amplitude is less. The amplitude 
of the double oscillation is also less on cloudy than on clear days. 
In the valley of the Dudna, the difference of level between the summits 
of the hills to the north and south of Aurangabad and that of the 
lowest point of the valley, at the confluence of the Puma with the 
Godavari, averages about 1,000 feet ; and the diurnal oscillation of 
atmospheric pressure at Aurangdbid is no doubt influenced by the 
movements of the air that are produced between the hills and the 
plain. This inequality is greatest in the driest months, when the 
strong winds of tlic afternoon blow up the valley , and is least in tlie 
rains. The same feature is peculiar to the lower valley of the Goda- 
vari, the dry winds blowing up towards the Sattiri hills on the one 
side, and those of Birh and Ahmadnagar on the other. These hot 
currents seem to coincide with the diurnal oscillation of temperature 
and pressure, and are no doubt explained by the more copious diurnal 
transfer of air to the hills on both sides. The pressure on the hills is 
of an opposite character, and rises in the afternoon, but falls towards 
niglit and early morning, when the cool winds from tlie hills blow 
down the valley. 

Ill the annual oscillation, the highest pressure occurs in Decem- 
ber, and the pressure of January is also nearly us high, while the 
lowest takes place in June and July. In November and December, 
the winter anto-moiisoon south of the Satpuras blows from tlie oast, 
and is followed by an interval of three or four months in which 
the prevalent winds arc from w^ost and north-west. In tlio spring 
months, the temperature and pressure of the dry winds of llajputani 
‘and Central India are very high, forming an exception to the rule 
that the seat of the greatest temperature is also that of the lowest 
pressure. From tliis tract of country, hot dry winds blow with 
considerable force towards the Central Provinces south of the 
Pettpuris. The land winds of April and May set in at D or 10 a.m., 
about the hour of maximum diurnal pressure, and begin to decline 
at 4 or 5 p.m., thus indicating that to some extent they are re- 
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lated to the diurnal oscillation of pressure. When the summer 
monsoon sets in, there is a rajud substitution of a saturated west 
wind for an exceedingly dry north-west wind, and the fall of pressure 
auil of teniporature is considerable, the former amounting to nearly 
0‘1 inch, and the latter to 14° or 15°. 

The general direction of the winds for each month of the year is as 
follows : — 

In January tlie winds are from the east, and in February from tho 
north-east. In March they are from north-east, cast-north-east, and 
south-south-west ; while in April they arc north-west and north-east. 
In May the winds blow from west-north- west and north. In June 
they are generally west, and in July soutli-west and west-south- 
west. In August they are west-south-west and west-north-west ; in 
September west ; and in October west, north-west, and north. In 
November the winds arc west, west-north-west, and north-cast ; and 
in December east-north-east and east. Tlic winds liowover, do not 
blow in a direct course, but very obliquely ; and tho tendency is 
to veer from left to right, a north-west wind often changing to 
easterly, and a wind from tho south inclining to south-west, west 
and even north-west. Thus a certain scliomo of pressure distribution, 
wliich determines the course of the winds, is peculiar to each season. 
But there arc variations in different years, and these are no doubt 
closely connected with those variations of rainfall and temperature 
which characterise the seasons of different years. 

There is an absence of any appreciable source of local evaporation, 
such as may be derived from large areas of irrigated fields, or oven 
from the leaves of trees, &c., and tho main supply of aqueous vapour 
comes from the Western Coast. The soil however, from its absorbent 
character, furnishes a moderate supply of aqueous vapour ; and the 
direct heat of the sun is in some measure modified by the retentive- 
ness of moistnre peculiar to the black soil, and by the evaporation 
that is always going on. Several years ago, Captain Christie made 

some experiments to determine the absorbent power of regar. He 
5 G 
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dried a portieh at a temperature nearly sufficient to char paper, and 
havin" exposed 2,(1 15*d grains of the dried soil to the atmosphere of 
a moderately damp apartment, lound after a few days that it had 
gained 147*1 grains. He then exposed the same sample to an 
atmosjihere saturated witli moisture, and observed that the weight 
increased daily till the end of a few weeks, when it was found to bo 
2,828*4 grains. The soil had gained 212*8 grains, or about 8 per cent. 

The proj)ortioii of vapour in the air is not the same at different 
seasons of the ye‘ar, depending cliiofly on the direction of tho winds. 
The vapour tfiiision is lowest' in January, when the temperature is at 
the lowest, and the pressure at the highest ; but tlie rise during the 
dry season, during tho prevalence of the land winds, is very slow 
till tho setting in of the summer monsoon, and then there is a sudden 
increase. There arc two periods of maximum and two periods of 
minimum proportion of vapour in tho atmosphere during tho year, 
Tho months of April and May are tho driest, while July and August 
are the most humid. November is again somewhat dry, and tho 
second maximum falls in December, but south of tho Satpuras tho 
rise in this month is very slight. The humidity of the atmosphere 
is subject to innumerable local variations, according to tho proxi- 
mity of trees or of artificial irrigation. Thus the city of Aurangdbad 
from its elaborate system of water-supidy and from the extensive 
vogctatioii that tho latter suj)ports, is more humid than the drier 
regions of J^lna. In tho liilly country to the north there is a slightly 
higher humidity in December and January ; but during the earlier 
and later months of tho dry weather, there is very little difference 
between tho hills and the plains, tho dryness of both being ex- 
cessive. The summits of tho hills have a higher relative humidity 
than the plains, and during the rainy season are at saturation, tho 
hill-tops being enveloped in cloud. 

As clouds consist of air in a state of saturation, their prevalence 
will vary according to the relative humidity of the higher strata of 
the atmosphere. Consequently, there will be two annual periods of 
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maximum and two of minimum <».loudincss, corresponding with the 
periods of maximum and of minimum proportion of water vapour; 
but the second maximum during the winter monsoon is of very nuicli 
less importance than the maximum of the summer monsoon. During 
the dry season, when the land winds from the north-west ])rcv:iil, the 
clouds are at a minimum ; but when the soa breezes blow uj) from the 
west and south-west, the cloudy season begins, ami reaehes a maxi- 
mum in June and July. Owing to the obstaeloof tlii^ Western Ghats 
which have to be first surmounted, and the dynamic heating whieh 
the clouds undergo in their gradual descent over the lower plaieau>, 
the break created by the monsoon is not so striking over tho greati‘r 
portion of the district as it is in the extreme northern j^arts, where the 
monsoon currents blow up the Tapti valley, and tlic dry season is 
suddenly succeeded by one of high relative humidity. Cloud obscu- 
ration and humidity have also an influaticc in reducing the range ol 
temperature, and in slightly lowering the mean teinperatiiro of tlu^ 
atmosphere. In tho dry months, wlum the clouds are at a mini- 
mum, the air is loaded with dust, wliicli absorbs li(‘at as w(*ll asligld, 
and constitutes a haze and glare extending up to groat lioiglits. This 
heated dust no doubt contributes much to the high temperature ol 
the hills during tho dry season, as compared with the plains. 

The rainfall of a tract of country will of course vary with tho higher 
lumiidity of the atmosphere, and with the extent of cloudiness ; but 
tho amount will primarily depend on tho volume of the saturated 
current, and on the velocity with which it travels. Tho circum- 
stances therefore, which retard this velocity and create a greater 
humidity, will determine the amount of condensation and precipita- 
tion that takes place. Thus, the form of tho surface, and the nature 
of the vegetation it supports, greatly influence the fall of rain ; and 
hcnco the copiousness of rainfall on hill-sides covered with vegetation, 
where the currents have been obstructed. The Dakhan receives its 
principal rainfall from the Western Coast, but owing to the obstruc- 
tion of the Gh^ts, a great deal of the saturated current is condensed 
and precipitated, so that the volume is much reduced by the time the 
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obstacle is overcome. In descending over the plateaus the portion 
immediately to the east of the Ghats has a very moderate rainfal^ 
and the increase beyond is only gradual. 

The following table gives the annual registers of rainfall in the 
principal Wluk stations as furnished by the Tahsildars, but they have 
only been kept regularly for the last year or two. 


Register of Rainfall of the Aurangabad District. 


Ta'lukp. 

:12H3. 

1284. 

1286. 

1286. 

1287. 

1288. 

Mean. 

llKMARKS. 

I. 

a. 

7. 

0. 

I. 

1 

T. 


I. 

G. 

I. 

i 

(\ 

I. 

1 

C. 

Arnbad 





29 

17 

5 

79 

13 

05 

26 

13 

18 

5.3 


I’aitan 

17 

64 

29 

46 

10 

20 

13 

22 

23 

43 

30 

15 

20 

i 

(58 


(lAnddpur 

12 

38 

10 

20 

35 

40 


52 

20 

41 

23 

12 

19 

oO 


Babapur 

13 

53 

17 

62 

15 

0(; 

9 

55 

1) 

i 

25 

3(5 

1 

35 

17 

23 


Bokardan 







17 

13 

35 

18 


33 

38 


10 


Kiinhar ‘ 

I’d 

37 

24 

22 

26 

42 

51 

22 

10 

40 

03 

24 

2H 


Old J^lnd 



22 

85 

34 

09 

26 

14 

25 

12 

44 

83 

30 

60 


8illode 

12 

46 

11 

18 

25 

16 

6 

66 

14 

74 

41 

54 

18 

50 


Auraiig&b^id ... 







16 

1 

60 

12 

11 

30 

91 

19 

87 

1 

The rainfall at Anrangi^ 
b5d during the years 1876 
and 1877, as furnished by 
the Nizdin s D. P. W., is 
18*37 and 22*32 inches 
respectively. 







1 

! 

Total ... 













191 

79 


Mean ... 













21 

31 



The greatest rainfall during the year takes place among the 
A'jantd and Gdotala ghats, and in the Kanhar and Takli hills, 
which contain the sources of the principal tributaries of the Godavari. 
The Aurangabad and Sattara hills also receive a very fair supply. 
Towai’ds A'jaiita the rainfall averages about 30 inches, towards 
Tharod^J about 26 inches, and towards. Baizdpur 24 inches. 

The following table gives the register of rainfall at Kadarabad 
(Jalna) bv Mr. Jamsatji M.-tnakji, for the fifteen years between 1864 
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and 1879. The mean rainfall here shown is 30*36 inches. A 
statement of the yearly rainfall from 1875 to 1882 is separately 
given, and was furnished by the Revenue Survey and Settlement 
Department. The mean rainfall for the district, according to this 
statement is 31*18 inches. 
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Year. 

Kainfall. 

1875 

40-24 

1870 

20-35 

1S77 

17-79 

187S 


1870 

38- 15 

1880 

.3 )-77 

1881 

21 13 

1 88‘i 

48-00 

Moan... 

3118 


Tlui lollowiii;:; iiccount is tukc^n from Dr. Bnidh'y’s iiuiiuif-cripL 
rc^port, dated ISIS. Tli(i last yt^ar’s rains (IS17), wlncli were, eensi- 
derod more tlian \:s.ially heavy, were found to have Ix'en 1 1 inches, 
th(i i)ar(ieiilars of wliieh were; note.cl at Aiiranguhtid, and the distii- 
hution was as follows : — 



Inches. 

0*00 

.Inlv 

Indies, 

0 78 

y.. 

0-00 

Au^-iist 

2-39 

Msirc'li - 

0-00 

Si‘[>t<*inlM*r 

18-31 

Api'il 

01 2 

(X't(>]>cr , 

l-oO 

May 

5 09 

Noveinl>cr ...* 

1-80 

JlllK* 

7-85 

UocciiiIkm*’ 

0-00 




The fall of rain at Jaliui is unequal, varying considerably one year 
with another ; 32 inches has been considered a fair average monsoon, 
hut it was close upon double that amount in 1811), there liaving been 
no less than 62 inches registered, but in that year the rains were 
more than usually heavy all over India. 

The following is an epitome of the weather at Jdlnd in 1850 : — 

Jamiary . — Mornings cool, and days pleasant, with cloudy weather 
and occasional showers. 
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Fehruary. — Mornings cold, pleasant weather, with slight showers 
in the evening and niijht time. 

March. — Cool mornings with agreeable wcathor ; latter part of the 
mouth thunder, showers, and cloudy weather. 

April. — Cool mornings, "c'tting very hot in the middle of the day, 
with thunder, showers, and strong wind ; evenings often close and 
oj)prcssive. 

May. — Mornings warm, and day hot, with clo.so nights ; middlo 
part, showers with thunder and lightning ; latter part, days and nights 
hot and oppressive. 

June. — Forenoon overcast, with heavy rain, in early ))art ; middlo 
part cooler ; and latter part rain and thunder with opprossivti 
weather. 

July. — Cloudy and hot in the day with occasional showers ; nights 
close. 

/Iwyasi!.— Cloudy weather with drizzling rain and slight showers ; 
hc-avy rain towards the close of tho month. 

September, — Warm mornings, with heavy rain and occasional 
showers ; hot at midday. 

October. — Early and latter part rain, with cool mornings ; middlo 
part, days warm, with cool nights and abundant precipitation of dew. 

November. — Occasional showers, and pleasant weather. Heavy 
dew at night. 

December . — Cool mornings and pleasant weather ; slight showers 
towards middlo of the month, and heavy dew throughout. 

There are no records of cyclones or storms of destructive violence. 
Dust-storms are very common in tho afternoons during the hot 
weather. 


Chapter I. . 
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The following observations were taken during the months of May, 
June, and July 1879 : — 


Date. 

Hour, 

Name of Place. 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

1879. 





23rd May 

6 A.M. 

Aurangith^d 

27-55 

81*5 I 


7 n 


27-50 

83*0 t 


8 „ 



27-18 

81-0 C 

24 til May 

6 A.M. 


27-56 

79-0 \ 


10 „ 


27-56 

88*0 


6 P.M. 

» 

27'40 

94-5 

25 th May 

6 A.M. 


27-55 



10 „ 


27*60 



4 P.M. 


27-50 



0 n 



27-40 


26th May 

6 A.M. 


27-56 



12 „ 


27*50 

96-0 


6 P,M. 

M 

27*45 

80-5 

27th May 

6 A.M. 


27*58 

74-5 


12 „ 



27*58 

84-6 


C P.M, 

M 

27*50 

’ 80-25 

28th May 

G A.M. 



27*62 

74-0 


12 „ 

H 

27-66 



4 P.M. 



27-47 

87-0 


0 M 

» 

27-58 

80-5 

29th May 

10 A.M. 

Daulatdbdd ...: 

27*48 



1 P.M. 

Rozii 

27*07 



3 „ 

Elura ‘. 

27*46 



6 „ 

Rozii 

27*07 


30th May 

6 A.M. 

» 

27*00 



12 „ 


27*09 



2 P.M. 

Daulat&b&d 

27*46 



3 „ 

Top of hill, do 

26*81 



6 „ 

AurangAbM 

1 

27*54 

78*0 

SUt May 

6 AM, 



74-0 

7 

51 ••• ••• 

27*67 

* 76*0 


• V 

12 „ 

51 ••• ••• 

M •■»...••< 


81*0 


2 P.M, 


27*65 

; 82*0 



51 ♦#••••••« 

n 

27-4S 

i 84*0 


Remarks. 


n top of hills, weather 
rather warm, with passinj^ 
clouds 


after 4 P.M., with liigh 
winds from north-west 

leather changeable and 
cloudy in the afternoon, 
with high winds 


in the afternoon, slight 
rain in th(} evening, hut 
more at night, aggregat- 
ing 1*90 inches ; sharp 
thunder and lightning 


west 


,Day cloudy 


Day cloudy, threatening to 
rain at Rozfi in the even- 
ing. High wind at Roza 
at night, with slight rain. 
High wind and much rain 
at night at Aurangilb^d ; 
next morning gauged 2*26 
inches 

Still cloudy. Strong wind 
on top of DaulatfibM hill 

Thermometer at Aurangfi,- 
b&d 6 A.M. 73*0, and 2 P.M. 
80-0 

Day cloudy, High winds 
in the evening from the 
north-west. Slight rain 
at night and early next 
morning 
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Date. 

Hour. 

Name of Place. 

Barometer. 

Ist June 

6 A.M. 

Aurang^Lb&d 

27*57 


6 P.M. 

Saikt& 

27 67 

2nd June 

1 P.M. 

Jdlnd 

27-S5 


6 » 

»» 

27-79 

3rd June 

6 A.M. 


27-97 


10 „ 

»j 

28*02 

3rd June 

4 P.M. 


27*90 


6 M 

»» 

27*92 

4th June 

6 A.M. 


28*02 


11 „ 

>> 

28*05 


1 P.M. 


27*99 


6 „ 

j? 

27-93 

5th June 

6 A.M. 

If 

28-02 


12 „ 

27-98 


7 P.M. 

n 

27-95 

6th June 

6 A.M. 


28-02 


9-30 „ 

A'mbad 

28-10 


5 P.M. 

M 

27 95 

7th June 

6 A.M. 
10 „ 

4 P.M. 

1. 

28-12 

28-15 


)• 

28-01 

8th June 

6 A.M. 



28 15 


11 „ 

>> 

28-12 

9th June 

6 

Pachod 

28- 13 


11 M 

••• 

28-14 


2 P.M. 

r 1 

1 28-06 

10th ‘June 

9 A.M. 

Paitan 



12 „ 



‘28*25 


4 P.M. 


2a-jl>7 


6 „ 

'5 

‘28-15 

11th June 

6 A.M. 


28-25 


10 „ 

1» * 

28*2t 


3 P.M. 

»» 

28-06 

12th June 

6 A.M. 


28-34 


4 P.M. 

>» 

28-07 

13th June 

6 A.M, 

Saunkbed^ 

28-20 


12 „ 



28-18 


3 P.M. 

>> ••* 

28-06 

14th June 

10-30 A.M. 

Manjaeaon Ton left 
Lack of Sivna^ ... 

28-18 


Remarks. 



Day cloudy 

Taken at d&k bungalow 


850 

870 


82*5 

88*0 


In clo*sed rerandali of Fev. 
j Niirdyan Sheshddri’s bun- 
galow. I’jissing clouds 
during the day 


92 0 
90 0 


Passing clouds 


76-25 

85-0 

88-0 

90-0 


Ditto 


80-0 

88-0 

88-0 


Ditto 


90-0 


Taken in tent 
Evening cloudy 


75-0 

84-0 

97-0 


Passing clouds 


76-0 

90-5 


Ditto 


88-0 


In dak bungalow 
Slight rain at night, and 
early next morning 


<^3.5 In tent 

07-0 Thunder, lightning, and a 
little rain at night. Rain- 
fall from 27th May to 
10th June, 4-68 inches 


75-0 

86-0 

96-0 


Clouds from W. and S.W. 
Heavy rain at evening 
and night; gauged 1*90 
inches 


71-0 Tent very damp 

88’*0 Heavy rain in the evening 


Weather cloudy 
Rain in thc3 evening and 
also at night 

Thermometer at Pandar- 
w^i at 6 A.M. 78°, at 8 
A.M. 82°. Thermometer 
lost in crossing the Sivna 


ChAptei;' Ih 

Meteorology. 
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1 













a 


Date. 

Hour. 

Name of Place. 

O) 

a 

B 

o 

Remarks, 




o 

lU 

c; 

m 

3 

0^ 



1870. 

ICth Juno 

6 A.M. 

Pakora (on right 



12 

bank of Sivnd^ .. 
Gdnddpur 

28*12 

28*02 


4 P.M. 


28*(XJ 


7 „ 

If 

28*05 

16th June 

9 A.M. 

Dhaigaon 

28*01 

17th June 

0 „ 

Aurangdbdd 

27*78 


2 P.M. 

}f 

27*74 

18th Juno 

6 A.M. 



27*80 

19th June 

11 M 

Dehgaon 

27-87 

20th June 

7 P.M. 

Baiziipur 

27-82 

21st June 

6 A.M. 


27-84 


12 „ 

Janifal 

27*53 


6 P.M. 

Tharuda 

27*66 

22n(l June 

8 A.M. 


27*68 

23rd June 

10 „ 

Auldid 

27*65 


6 P.M. 

Kdnhar 

27*42 

21th June 

6 A.M. 

ji 

27*48 


« M 


27*33 


9-30 

” i 

ft 

26*45 


11 i, 

tf 

27*47 

25th June 



27*47 


0 

Husta 

27*15 


1- M 

Peshor 

27*27 


6 P.M. 

yarold 

27*34 

26th June 

6 A.M. 

II 

27*39 



B. Borgaon 

27*51 


1^2 . 

Wangi 

27*40 


6 P.M. 

Mangnil 

1 

27*32 

27th June 

9 A.M. 

Goldgaon 

27*28 


11 ■„ 

Balldrpur 

27*28 


12 „ 

A'janta 

27*63 


6 P.M. 



27*50 


70’() 

88-0 


70'0 

8 f )‘0 

83-25 

85-0 

80'5 


85-0 


83-0 


Weather fair, but overcast 
with lif^ht clouds. 

Pasainj? shower in after- 
noon from Walhj e/i route 
to Auraiigabdd. 


In dak bungalow 

Passing clouds 

Ditto 

In dak bungalow ; much 
rain during night of 18th 
at Dehgaon, also during 
night of lyth. 

In tent. Rain cn route to 
Baizdpur 

Cloudy in afternoon 

In ddk bungalow 

Cloudy 

Ditto 

In village. Slight rain 


Foot of Surpandth hill 
jTop of ditto 
Passing clouds ; slight rain 
in afternoon 


Weather fair 

Cloudy ; drizzled twice in 
afternoon, also in the 
evening. Thermometer 
at Mahodi, one mile dis- 
tant, 80° at 6 P.M. 

Morning very cloudy. Ther- 
mometer 6 A.M. 76° at 
Mahodi, 8 a.m, 79° at 
Hadgaon 

Overcast with light clouds 
at 2 P.M. 

Thermometer 92° at Baradi. 
Thermometer 84° at 4 P.M. 
Weather cloudy, with 
light rain 


Weather cloudy. Thermo- 
meter at 6 A.M. 83° at 
Paloat. 

Cloudy, and light rain 
In Baradari 

ICloudy 
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bate. 

Hour. 

Name of Place. 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Remarks. 

28th June 

6 A.M. 

A'jant^ 

27*65 

81*0 

Cloudy, and light rain 


8 „ 

Mouth of ravine ... 

28*20 


Ditto ditto 


9 „ 

In ravine, below 






caves 

28*08 


Cloudy and light rain. 


12 „ 

Fard&pur 

28*22 

82*5 

In dak bungalow. Still 






cloudy 


6 P.M. 

A'jantli 


81*0 

Liglit rain 

:29th June 

6 A.M. 


27-69 

79*0 

Cloudy 


9 n 

Sivn4 

27*48 


Ditto 


2-30 P.M. 



80-0 

Ditto 


3-30 „ 

. 


79*0 

Ditto 


6 „ 


27*50 


Kain in evening 

30th June 

0 A.M. 



76*0 

Cloudy 


12 „ 

Bokardan 

27-56 


Weather cloudy and very 






windy. Said to have 






had niindi rain previous 






night 

1st July 

6 „ 


27-64 


Cloudy with high winds 


12 „ 

V 

27*63 



2nd July 

c „ 



780 

Cloudy 


6 

Sillur 

27*60 


Ditto 


6 P.M. 

A'b'liid 

27*38 


Cloudy with light rain 


6 „ 

Keiiold 


78*0 

Ditto ditto 

3rd July 

6 „ 

A'land 

27*47 


Cloudy 


12 A.M. 

Phulmdri 

27*41 


Cloudy with light rain 

4th July 

8 n 


27*46 




1 P.M. 

Aurangdbdd 

27*76 


Ddk bungalow 

6th July 

12 a.m. 

9) ••• 

27*78 


Monsoonisb, light rain 

6th Julj' 

8 „ 



27*79 


Ditto ditto 

7th July 

11 „ 

„ 

27*76 


Ditto ditto 

8th July 

8 „ 

Chotd Pipalgaon .. 

27*71 


In ddk bunsralow 


4 P.M. 

,, 

27*63 

86*6 

Passing clouds 

9th July 

6 A.M. 

,, ... 

27*70 

77*0 

Cloudy 


11 M 


27*69 

84*0 



5 P.M. 

jj ... 

27*63 

85*5 


10th J uly 

6 a.m. 

,, ... 

27*70 

78*0 

Cloudy, and liglit rain 


11 „ 


27*72 

83*0 


11th July 

8 „ 

,, 

27*69 

81*0 


12th July 

4 P.M. 

,, 

27*71 



13th July 

7 a.m. 

„ 

27*86 

77*0 


14th July 

7 „ 

,, 

27*86 

75*0 

Liiilit rain 

17th July 

9 „ 

>» 

27*81 

81*5 


18th July 

12 „ 


27*77 



19th July 

6 M 

Aurangdbdd 

27*82 




12 „ , 

H 

27*80 
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Regisler of Temperature nl Aurangabad from September 1®76 to 

Aprit 1877 . 






1876 







1877 




Days o£ 
Month. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

H 

c 

tA 

d 




B 


. 



H 

.B 


a 


oa 




03 


OJ 


03 




efi 

o3 




7^ 


3 

S 





3 



a 

2 

53 


l8t 

79 

72 

91 

74 

84 

60 

80 

60 

78 


82 

62 

86 

70 

85 

71 

2nd 

79 

73 

98 

73 

85 

62 

81 

69 

77 

53 

81 

59 

82 

71 

88 

73 

3rd 

76 

71 

89 

72 

85 

62 

82 

58 

78 

52 

84 

58 

85 

67 

90 

73 

4th 

76 

69 

91 

68 

85 

62 

81 

59 

76 

51 

81 

65 

89 

68 

90 

77 

nth 

78 

68 

91 

67 

84 

62 

81 

59 

79 

51 

82 

63 

87 

67 


78 

6th 

76 

71 

89 

70 

84 

63 

81 

60 

81 

52 


63 

89 

65 


... 

7th.. 

83 

69 

89 

72 

84 

62 

81 

60 

78 

54 

80 


90 

70 


- ^ 

8th 

82 

71 

89 

75 

84 

62 

79 

61 

79 

56 

74 

59 

91 

67 


.j_. 

9th 

84 

71 

90 

69 

83 

65 

79 

57 

79 

56 

74 

57 

94 

75 



10th 

84 

71 

90 

73 

85 

65 

79 

57 

80 

57 

77 

55 

94 

73 



11th 

84 

69 


72 

83 

69 

80 

69 

79 

60 

80 

56 

95 

72 

92 

79 

12th 

83 

69 



>■5 

6(; 

:9 

61 

7^ 

62 

78 

56 

92 

7.4 

92 

82 

13 th 

79 

68 



86 

67 

79 

62 

75 

54 

80 

57 

92 

72 

93 

83 

Mth 

81 

70 

90 


8»; 

67 

78 

67 

76 

54 

81 

62 


74 

93 

79 

15th 

8') 

72 


63 

HI 

66 

78 

61 

77 

54 

82 

65 

90 


90 

77 

IGfh 

85 

72 



8 { 

6.3 

79 

62 

81 

57 

82 

63 

88 

62 

92 

79 

17th 

80 

70 

91 


>•3 

62 

78 

58 

80 

60 

83 

65 

90 

64 

91 

80 

18th 

87 

73 


6.') 

X2 

(;i 

78 

65 

83 

59 

86 

69 

92 

65 

92 

77 

19th 

82 

72 

89 

,, 

H2 

60 

78 

53 

82 

62 

88 

71 

94 

65 

91 

82 

20ih 

82 

72 

89 

• 5 

82 

60 

77 

52 

80 

60 

89 

73 

94 

68 

91 

8) 

2l8t 

83 

72 

90 

71 

83 

(50 

78 

55 

83 

56 

88 

69 

95 

72 

93 

83 

22nd 

86 

72 

9t) 

tV.) 


60 

80 

55 

74 

62 

85 

67 

95 

72 

93 

85 

23r(l 

85 

71 

86 

68 

80 

59 

80 

56 

72 

60 

85 

64 

96 

77 

92 

83 

24 th 

84 

72 

86 

66 

80 

59 

81 

52 

76 

60 

88 

65 

96 

77 

88 

80 

25 th 

87 

74 

86 

61 

77 

69 

81 

56 

79 

59 

89 

70 

98 

7.5 

90 

80 

2r)th 

88 

73 

86 

74 

78 

57 

80 

58 

80 

65 

84 

66 

95 

79 

91 

80 

27th 

88 

74 

M» 

65 

79 

hi 


64 

82 

65 

87 

66 

98 

68 

91 

83 

28th 

89 

73 

87 

(>5 

7!) 

58 


... 

83 

67 

85 

69 

78 

65 

92 

83 

29th 

88 

7r> 

87 

61 

79 

(;o 


81 

84 

66 



85 

73 

92 

82 

30th 

89 

74 

86 

61 


(;o 

78 

.»• 

85 

66 



84 

71 

93 

80 

31st 



86 

62 



78 

57 

81 

67 

... 

... 

85 

72 



Mean 

83-0 

71-1 

88-8 

68-4 

8.-1 

61-8 

79-4 

591 

79-1 

58*0 

82-7 

63*4 

90-6 

70*3j 

91-t 

79-5 


Moan Maximum 84 G3. Moan Minimum Mean of the Mean 75*58. 


Register of Rainfall from the year 1872-73 to the year 1876-77 for 
Aurangnhady taken from the Famine Report of Manlvi Mahdi Aliy 
Secretary to Governmenty Revenue Department. 



1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 



Months. 






Total 

Average 

Inche.‘4. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

•Tan nary 





0*35 

0*35 

u*07 

February 

I (in 





1*05 

0*21 

March 








April 

1*21 





1*21 

0*244 

May 


1 21 

1*98 

0*02 


3*21 

0*64i 

Juno 

5*13 

9*58 

12*22 

5*93 J 

6*64 

38-50J 

7*70Vo 

July 

12*41 

4*36 

16*43 

6*20 

8*06 

47*45 

9*49 

August 

4*47 

5*34 

2*04 ! 

n*32i 

3*77 

26*94i 

5*38t|j 

September ........ ... 

10*42 

7*39 

7*20 

15*29 

1*80 

42*10 

8*42 

October 

0*4(> 





0*40 

0*08 

November 


1*26 




1*26 

0*264 

December 

0*65 



1*47 


2*12 

0*42‘j 

Grand Total... 

35*74 

29*13 

39*87 

1 40*24 

19*62 

164*60 

32*92 
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Meteorological Table /or 1847 taken at Aurangdhdd. 



Sunrise. 

9 A. M. 

3 P. M. 

6 P. M. 

9 P. M. 

Winds. 

Rain, 

Diurnal range. 


o 

o 

O 

o 

o 



o 

January 

57 

69 

79 

75 

70 

E. 8. E. 

0*600 

22 

February 

46 

67 

86 

72 

62 

N. E. 

0*000 

40 

March 

6S 

80 

89 

82 

80 

N. E. 

0-000 

21 

April 

78 

87 

97 

87 

86 

N. E. N. 

0*120 

19 

May 

83 

91 

91 

95 

90 

N. E. N. 

5*690 

16 

June 

77 

80 

85 

87 

79 

S. W., N. W. 

7*850 

10 

July 

75 

78 

85 

83 

77 

N. W. 

6*780 

10 

August 

73 

76 

83 

80 

75 

N. W. 

2*390 

10 

SEPTE>rBER 

72 

75 

79 

75 

72 

N. W. 

18-310 

7 

October 

G9 

79 

85 

80 

79 

N. N. E., N. W. 

1*000 

16 

November 

62 

70 

• 

77 

76 

70 

N. E., S. E. 

1*862 

15 

December 

55 

74 

78 

77 

73 

S. E., N. E. 

0*000 

23 

Mean 

67 

77 

85 

80 

76 


44*000 



Mean annual Tertijyerature 77°. 


Buldanah, 

8th September 1848, 


} 


(Signed) W. H. BRADLEY, Surgeon, 

^th Regiment Nizam! a Infantry, 

on special duty. 
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Table of calculated heights of hills in the Aurangdbdd district. 


At lower station. 

At higher station. 

Height 

Remarks. 

Bar. 

Ther. 

Bar. 

Ther. 

feet. 

29-873 

81*6 

27*17 

82 

2,785 

Highest point of Mahadeo hills 
above Bombay. 

27*55 

78*5 

27*17 

82 

400 

Do. above Aurangabad (Delhi 
gate). 

27-78 

78-5 

27*17 

82 

638 

Do. above cantonment in the 
valley of the Gandii, 

27*55 

82 

27*17 

82 

401 

Do, above the village of Sattani 

27*G2 

83 

27*17 

82 

474 

Do. above Givarai. 

28-20 

79*5 

27*17 

82 

1,071 

Do. above Paitan. 

28-08 

86 

27*70 

83 

344 

A'mbad hills above the plain. 

29*945 

84*8 

27*70 


j 2,256 

Do. above Bombay. 

29*776 

83 

26*83 

74 

2,985 

Daulatabad hill above Bombay. 

27*55 

78*5 

26*83 

74 

786 

Do, above Aurangdbad. 

27*47 

77 

26*83 

74 

674 

Do. above foot of Bie hill. 

29*749 

78*5 

26*84 

89 . 

2,978 

Highest point of Aurangabjid. 
Cave liills above Bombay. 

. 27*55 

78*5 

26*84 

89 

756 

Do. above AiirangAbdd (Delhi 
gate). 

27*44 

79 

2G’84 

89 

640 

Do. above foot of liills. 

29*761 

82*2 

27*06 

77 

2,732 

Roza ghat alcove Bombay. 

29*829 

80*9 

27*21 

78 

2,638 

Phulmari ghat above Bombay. 

29*836 

82*7 

26*45 

83*25 

3,480 

Kanhar hill above Bombay. 

27*46 

81*3 

26*45 

83*25 

1,082 

Do. above Kanhar. 

27*55 

78*5 

26*45 

83*25 

1,173 ! 

Do. above Aiirangabdd. 

27*33 

86 

26*45 

83*25 

938 

Do. above the plain. 

27*46 

81*3 

26*92 

80 

577 

Kdnhar ghat en route to A'janta, 
above Kanhar. 

28*22 

82*5 

27*52 

82 

627 

A'jantd ghat above the village 
Fardapnr. 
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Tabu of heighlSy calculated from observations taken in tiie Anrangdbdd 
district. Formula used is from Rankine : — 


Mean Temperature at 
Bombay. 

Stations. 

j78‘5 

Aurangdbad.. .. 

1 79*8 

DAk bungalow.. 

j 81-9 

Do. 

j82*2 

Rozii 

Do. 

DaulatilbM .... 

j 83 

Top of hill 

[84*1 

JAlnd 

Do. 

Do 

j 83*6 

Paitan 

j 84*8 

Ahnbad 

I 85*1 

Pachod 

j 82*6 

SaunkhodA .... 

j 82*0 

GAndApur 

j 82*5 

Dluaigaon 

j 81*4 

Dchgaon 

j81*6 

BaizApur 

1 82-7 

Janifal 

Do. 

Tharo«lA 

Ido. 

KAiihar 

Do; 

Height of liill . . 

86 

Do. 

i 82-7 

HAstA 

^Do. 

B. Borgaon .... 

Do. 

Golalgaon 

Do. 

A'jantA 

Do. 

FArdApur 

j81 

SivnA 

j8l 

Bokardan 

|8l*9 

Sillur 

Do. 

A'lAnd 

j 80*9 

PlmlmArl 

1 j 

C. Pipalgaon .. 


Dates. 


ins 


I 

i 

a 

XI 

H 




1879. 

27th, 28th, 30tli May 
and 1st June. 

]7th and 18th June . 

4th, 6th, and 7th July. 
29th and 30th May 
Ditto 
30th May 

2nd, 3rd, & 5th Juno 
3rd 

12th » 

8th II 

Otli » 

13th M 

16th 

leth ,, 

19th „ 

20th 

21st „ 

22nd 

23rd, 24th, & 25th „ 
24th „ 

24th 

25th 

26th 

27th 

27th & 28th 
28th 

29th & 30th 

1st Si 2nd July 
2nd „ 

2nd „ 

4th 

8th, 10th, 11th, 13th 
14th, and 17 th July 


29*749 
( 29-641 

{39*777 

( 29-666 
{ 29-808 
C 29-618 
{29-7CI 

Do. 

( 29*631 
{ 29-776 
(29-718 
(29*867 

Do. 

(29*736 
(29‘883 
( 29-794 
I 29-046 
j 29*770 
(29-921 

( 29*737 
1 29-881 

( 29-693 
i 29*837 
( 29-649 
j 29-793 
( 29-G31 
I 29-772 
( 29*587 
I 29-7*28 
j 29-691 
I 29-836 
Do. 

( Do. 

( 29-836 
Do. 

27-33 

( 29*691 
( 29-836 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

1 29-670 
( 29*810 

( 29*628 
j 29-768 
( 29*636 
( 29*777 

Do. 

( 29*690 
f 29*829 
( 29*732 
( 29-873 


27- 66 
27*66 
27*78 
27*79 
27*77 
27*78 
27*06 
27*06 
27*47 
27*48 
26*81 
26*83 

27*02 

27*99 

27*93 

*28*20 

28*21 

28*13 

28- 14 

28-11 


28-14 


( 28-02 
I 28-03 
( 28-01 
t 28-02 

37-87 
( 27-83 
( 27-84 
27-63 
27*07 
27*40 
26*45 

! 26-45 
26-46 
37-16 
27-16 
27-61 
27-28 
27-62 
28-22 
( 27-49 
( 27*60 

) 27*01 
( 27*62 
j 27-60 
( 27-61 
( 27*42 
} 27*48 
( 27*48 
(27*44 
( 27*76 
( 27'77 


86 

I 81 
! 81 
81 
79 
88 

84 
81*3 
83-25 

I 83-25 

I 80-5 
86 

85 
82 
82-5 

I 70-6 

I 78 
I 78 

i 

I 78 

I 80-1 


Feet. 

2, 199 1 
1,982 
2,026 1 
2,732 
2,289 
2,985 
1,067 

1,9S9| 

1,661 

1,801 

1,817 

1,740 

1,802 
1,770 
1,902 
1,887 
2,335] 
2 , 1 8o| 

2,394 

3,480 

038 

2,709 

2,360 

2,692 

2,333 

1,663 

2,320 

2,161 

2,276 

2,860 

2,307 

2,102 


I Mean 2,004 lest. 


Above the level of 
Bombay. 

Above tlio sur- 
rounding country. 


The following heights are taken from a Map of India published under the direction 
of the Sun eyor General of India in March 1872 : — 

Aurajig^b^ 2,U3 feet | J&lna.. l^OIS feet. 


Ohapter I* 
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CHAPTER II. 


FLORA. 


The vegetation of tho Aurangitbad district is that peculiar to oenorni ch«r- 

aoter of the vege- 

Western India, and is marked by a prevalence of long grass and a district. ^ 

paucity of large trees. Tho jungles are composed of arborescent 
shrubs and bu.shes that are more or less deciduous in tho cold season. 

Nearly the whole of the district is utilised for agriculture ; and tho 
larger spontaneous vegetation is mainly confined to tho outer slopes 
of the hills enclosing tho Bilaghat, and to tho deep ravines that form 
the sources of the streams issuing from the highlands. Lithe A'jantd 
and G^otala ghats, tho ravines are well wooded, and so are tho hollows 
and the slopes of the hills that arc sheltered, as in tho upper 
valley of tlio Sivmf ; but more frequently tho hills are steep, 
rocky, and almost devoid of vegetation. During tho cold season, from 
November to March, tho country is green with cultivation ; while 
from the absence of foliage and from tho abundance of long grass, the 
slopes and ravines of the ghdts have a straw-coloured appearance. 

When the grass is burnt in tho hot season, and until tho beginning of 
the rains in June, there is perhaps a little verdure near villages and 
along some of the perennial streams, but everywhere else, tho 
black soil, black rocks, and blackened tree stems present a most 
remarkable aspect of desolation. During the rainy season however, 
tho country is covered with verdure, and in many parts it is very 
beautiful, the contrast afforded by the black rocks only serving to 
bring into relief the bright green tints of tho foliage.” 

The want of large trees already alluded to is in no way associated Ab^nceofUrge 

With qualities peculiar to tho trap soil, for solitary specimens may 
7a 
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sometimes be seen that under favourable circumstances assume very 
respectable dimensions. The encroachments of the cultivator have 
no doubt confined the jungles to a rocky soil, not the best adapted to 
a vigorous growth of large vegetation ; and the constant consumption 
of only small scantlings for agricultural and domestic purposes, have 
also been tolerably effectual in keeping down the size of jungles ; 
but the almost total absence of large trees must bo mainly attributed 
to the practice of burning the grass at the beginning bf every hot season. 
Nor is this last an unmitigated evil, as it restores to the soil some 
portion of the fertility that was expended in raising the crops ; but its 
injurious effects are also apparent, especially in the Pairfnghat, where 
it has succeeded in obliterating most of the low hedges that form the 
boundaries of fields. 

^ZrengrtbJr^ which the city of Aurang- 

dMd is situated are almost bare of trees, containing hero and there a 
Nim, Salai, Salmbal, or some thorny bushes. The soil at the base of 
the hills is shallow and rocky, and is scattered over with a few stunted 
trees and shrubs. The centre of the valley is ricli and fertile, and 
the city is covered with a great deal of rank vegetation. In an abortive 
attempt, made some seventy years back, to rear the Cochineal insect, 
the chapal-sendh or prickly-pear was introduced as its food ; and till 
recently, tho greater portion of the city, which consists of ruined 
buildings and enclosures, was occiijfied with bushes of this plant, 
interspersed among fields of tobacco and other rank vegetation. The 
prickly-pear is now being rapidly destroyed, but it is still found in 
groat abundance in most of the large towns of the district, especially 
in A'mbad and GandSpur. Some of the other plants found in waste 
places are the jik or swallow-wort, the feringhi datura or American 
thistle, the gudal, raimunia, kdld-maimuda, turwar, bdbul, and the 
wild bhair. The munsa-sij or milk-hedge thrives well, and forms an 
excellent h^dge around villages. The larger trees are those common 
to centres of Mahomedan population, such as the hathi-kattirfn or 
baobab, the red tamarind, the ^sufal, maruf, pipri, kong or silk-cotton 
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tree, nira, bakk&n, rita, hadga, and siris. In the bimal- grounds, 
the sitafal, mulsari, khirni, ghul-mohr and sanschaila are common. 

Then there are numerous groves of mango, guava, orange and other 
fruit trees ; while of the wilder kinds found throughout the district 
are the k^vit, bhair, dunU, jdmun, karond^, umbar or wild fig, 
gulair, naruli, and bargondi. The other useful plants seen in gar- 
dens are the pangra, b(51, chandan, moringa, dchiVy kdrdnj, harpariiri, 
seuri, til^ki, dgathi, guhl-tora or poinciana, bar, pipal, datta-ka-jhar 
or Indian corktree, and j^ngli b^dam. The keura, or fragrant screw- 
pine, and the common aloe are met with in hedges. Among the 
palms, the sendhi or small date is plentiful at some distance from the 
city, but the palmyra is comparatively rare. The cocoanut and the 
areca palm are seen in gardens. 

Most of the above trees arc also found in J^tliicf, but there is not About jaiua. 
such an abundance of water, and conseciuently there is less of rank 
vegetation. 

The trees observed on the flanks and levels of the table-land among About the sat- 
the Sattard and Mahcfdeo hills are the bilaw^t, saldi, nim, dhdnfal, <ioohiiK^^ 
paput, kanchaii, dpta, wagati, adondd, ingan, kanru, bhair, dhdman, 
shdmra, naruli, and the beautiful climbing moricl. The cassias are 
very common, especially the Tharoda or turvar and the unali. The 
acacias are perhaps still more common, and include the babul, cri- 
bdbul, ramkdnta. Invar, chilati or har^ti, yclthur, khair, marmdt, 
and saunthit. The other shrubby plants are the baikal, karond^f, 
karbait, &c. 

The valley of the Goddvari is sparsely scattered over with a few vaiiey o£ OodA- 

varl. 

shrubs, such as the different kinds of cassia, acacia, capparis, pro- 
sopis, and carissa. The delicately perfumed gukikar and the elegant 
ramkitnta are very common. There are, comparatively speaking, no 
hedges, but in the vicinity of roads, tho fieldsare temporarily enclosed 
with branches of thorny bushes. The banks of the river Qodivari 
are chiefly clothed with vegetation of a prickly nature, such as tho 
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sMmra, ingan^ b^bul, and the salsein-biibul or elephant thorn ; while 
bushes of nirgunda, shamb^tli, ganair, and jhrfu or tamarisk are found 
closer to running water. 

vcj?etation of Tho vcgctation on the B^thighit is more varied and abundant. The 

tho MUghAt. 

small date palm is common on tlic right bank of tho Sivni, in the 
valley of one of its tributaries locally called tho Sendhi-ndlla ; and a 
slight sprinkling of brushwood extends to the foot of the gh^t leading 
to Nandgaon. Tho Pabts becomes more frequent, and further on 
towards Kanliar the brushwood dovelopes itself into a jungle, in 
which tho Bilawd is the prevailing feature of tho vegetation. Several 
valuable timber trees aro also found, especially on the ghdts, 
such as the teak, shisham, dbnus, butkus, bambu, and sandalwood, 
but they do not thrive well, and arc small and crooked. A forest 
daroga is stationed at Kanhar. The first-class woods of tho Forest 
Department, such as tho teak, seldom exceed ‘d feet in length and 3 
feet in girth. The sandalwood trees aro of small size and have very 
little scent. Tho bambu is also small but straight iu its growth, and 
is of tho kind used for spears and lance-shafts. Besides tho trees 
common to the district, tho following are observed : — davida, mokh^, 
kiisumb or kun, kid^-dhrfman, lokc'tndi, dnjan, salai, chinchuk, tivas, 
akol, pdtha, inohi, katascuri, hirda or haldd, chifr, taindii, k^ranj, 
mauh.t, boiubtr.t, ganori, sdthoda, gura, kitkadd, and bodar^. Tho 
large climbers are moriel, huludwail, shibjul, karanful, lamtdni, b^nd- 
wail, and shamudar-shak. The fields are better protected with enclo- 
sures than in the PaiitngLtt, and the hedge-plants consist of karondi, 
baikal, bdbul, khair, hivar, crandi, kanru, tambat, adasd, and the chiller 
or the formidable Mysore thorn. Tho jungle continues up to Hista, 
and is then followed by some low brushwood sparingly distributed all 
tho way up to A'jonti, where jimglo vegetation is again seen in 
tho ravines of tho ghats that overlook Kctndcsh. Tho trees more 
peculiar to these parts are tho dnjan, k;(chdmiri(, rohini or red- 
wood tree, yalla maddi, daura, kursing, tun, kurat or torch tree, 
goindu, iimburni, muni or madugi, dmaltas, bihfiri, iin, kandol 
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or k5vali, and isdni. The plants commonly met with in moist and 
marshy lands are the stinging nettle, tumb-ka-bdji, kulfa or the 
common purslane, &c. Those noticed in arable lands are the 
kiramar, chota kulfa or Indian borage, valiiti kulfa, Indian sarsa- 
parilla, gokru, ak or mudar, Chiraita, sankpuspi, and the common 
datura. 

There are several varieties of indigenous grasses that afford ex- 
cellent fodder ; and tracts of land are set apart near the hills of 
Aurangdbad and Jdlnd as ramnahs” for the cantonments. The 
better kinds of grass are known by various local names, siicli as the 
shair^ or chuneria, punid, marwail, gundali and jotishmati. The 
kunda is a tall grass found on black soil, and the shamd is common 
about cultivated fields, but the most valuable of all is the dub or 
hariali, which with the sipri and kurial are common to the plains and 
rich valleys. The trinpali is very common on barren land ; the 
pingi natchi on cultivated ground ; the chicklenta on rubbish heaps, 
and the dunda on the margins of rivulets. There are several kinds 
of spear grass which are very troublesome, such as the surwala, 
yeddi, and the tattie grass. The kdgara or thatch grass is found on 
the banks of rivers. Among the aromatic grasses, the bdld or 
kdskis is pretty common, the rausa is found on the Bdldghdt, and the 
kusha towards Kdndesh. 

Of the useful plants growing spontaneously, those producing gums 
are : — Acacia arabica^ Feronia elephantuniy Conocarpus latifoliay Bos- 
wellia glabra^ Melia indica^ Sierculia urens^ Buchanania latifolia^ Bom- 
hax malabaricum^ Cedrella ioona^ &c. The plants yielding dyes are : — 
Grislea tomentosay ItoUlera tinctorial Morinda citrifoliay Bixa orellanay 
Nyctantlies arbor-trislisy Butea frondosay Tamarindus indicuy Thespesia 
popxdneay Oojenia dalbergioideSy Curcuma longay Terminalia bellericay 
Phyllanihus emblicuy Punica granatumy &c. Those used in tanning are 
one or two varieties of the acacia, especially the b<tbul, Oojenia 
dalbergioideSy Conocarpus latifolmy Terminalia chebula ; Cassia auricu- 
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lata and Phyllanthus emhlica. The skins manufactured into leather 
are rendered peculiarly soft and durable, owing to the large amount 
of extractive matter which these plants contain, in addition to tannin. 
The bark peeled from the roots of the Butea frondosa constitutes the 
usual village cordage ; and tho Cannabis sativa and Hibiscus ranna- 
hinus are cultivated for tho sake of their fibre. The k^rdnj oil is 
expressed from tlie seeds of tho Dalbergia arborea ; tho mdlkdmni 
oil from tho seeds of tho Celaatrus paniculata ; and the Andropogon 
martinii furnishes tho rausa or grass oil. The principal planta 
cultivated for oil are tho Carthamus tinctorius^ Se8amu7n orientalcy and 
Iticinis communis. 

Tho following list is based generally on Dr. Bradley’s Statistical 
Reports on the Daulatdbad, Paitan, and Jdlni Circa rs. The other 
works that wore consulted arc tho Bombay Flora by Gibson and 
Dalzoll, Roxburgh’s Flora Indica, Balfour’s Timber Trees of India^ 
and Drury’s Useful Plants of India. Tho classification is adapted 
from Hooker and Bentham’s Genera Plantarum, and tho Flora of 
India (so far as it is published), by Sir J. Hooker. 


PART I. 

Plants that are Indigenous, or that have been Introduced and have become 

nat\iralised. 

Banunculace^. Ckmentla gouriana / “ moricl,” Found in the ghat jungles. 

Anonaceas, Anona squamosa ; “ sita-fal,” custard apple. Often grows wild 
about villages ; the acrid seeds arc fatal to insects. Polyalthia longifolia ; 
“ Asd-fal.” Sometimes found in avenues and gardens. 

MENiSPERMACEiE. Cissampelos par«ira dik-nirbisi.” Common in hedges ; 
the extract is used in urinary diseases. Cocculus viliosus ; “ didr “ farid- 
b6ti. ’ Very common in hedges ; sometimes used in medicine. The withies 
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Found among the hills ; the bitter Plaate. 


root is given in dysentery. 


Nympheaceje. Nelumhium speciosum; “kangw^l;” and Nymphcea ruhra; 
rdkt&-kdraal.” Found in tanks. iV, “ nilp^dmd.” Very common in 

tanks. 


PAPAVERACEiE. Argemone mexicana; “fcringi datura;” “ bherbeud.” Very 
common ; used in medicine. The seeds yield an oil. 

Fumariace^. Fumaria parviflora ; pit-pc(prrf.” A common weed; Ihe 
leaves are employed in medicine. 

Capparide.®. Cappafis aphylla ; “kdrn.” Common in waste places. C. 
brevispina; “ wdgati.” Found on the banks of ndllrfs. C. grandis ; “ pachondi.” 
Sparingly found. C horrida ; arddndd,” Very common in hedges. C. mur- 
rayana ; “kdbrd.” Found in most ndllis and riveiu roxburghii ; “ purwi.” 
Occasionally found on the ghdts. C. (rifoliaia. Rare. C. sepiaria and C aiylosa. 
Common shrubs. GynandropsU pentaphylla ; h\\\-hn\ “kdraila.” A common 

weed used in medicine ; the seeds yield a good oil. NUhuhria oblongifoUa. Found 
in hedges. Folanma dodecandra and P. icosandra ; “ hdrharia.” Common weeds ; 
the seeds of the latter, chori-djudn,” yield an olive-green oil. jP, chelidoniL 
Found in moist places. Streemia tetrandra. Common about burial-grounds. 

ViOLACE.®. lonidium svffruiicoaum ; “ lAtUn-puras.” Not common ; used as 
a demulcent. 


BixiNEiE. Flacour tia montana ; “ rdm-tdmbat.” Occasionally seen 

on the ghdts. F. sapida ; “ bincha “ kiiki.” Found on the hills ; the timber 
is small, but hard and close-grained, F. sepiaria ; ** juti-karand tdmbat. ” 
A tolerably common shrub. 

PiTTOSPOREiE. Pittosporum floribundum / yerkUddi.” Sometimes seen in the 
jungles. 

Polygaleae. Polygala arvensis ; “ meradu.’* Rare. 

PoBTnLACB.£. Poftulaca afra. Common ; used as a pot-herb. P. oleracea ; 
“ kulfa “ lunia.’* Commonly used as biji.” P. quadrifida ; ‘‘ choli j” 
** chotR dunia ” A common weed ; the fresh leaves arc used medicinally. 
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Tamariscinb^. Trichaurus ericoides ; jh4u ferasli.” Common in the 
beds of rivers. Tlie exudation is called gazan-j^bin.” The galls, called ** miin,” 
are astringent. 

Elatinea-:. Bergia ammannioides and B, verticillata. Found on the margins 
of tanks, 

GUTTIFERA3. Calophyllum inophyllum \ “wimdi;” ‘^sirpanka.” Tolerably 
common. The bark yields a resin, and an oil is extracted from the seeds. Xan- 
ihocliymuB ovaU/oUus. Found in the jungles of the hills. 

Malvaceae. AbiiHlon indicum; ^‘pitAri;” “kAngAni.” A common shrub; 
yields a strong fibre lit for ropes. Adanaonia digilata ; “ gonik chintz j” “ liathi- 
kattiAn.” Originally introduced by Arabian traders from Africa, and conomon 
about AiirangAbAd, &c . ; yields a useful fibre, and the bark is a febrifuge. Bom- 
bax malaharicum ; “ rAkti-simul “ kanta-sair,” A common tree, yields silk 

cotton, and the “ rnuchi-ras” resin ; the root is the “ safed musli” of bazaars. 
Eriodendron anfruciuosum ] ‘‘shamcula;” “hattidn;” “ safed-simal.” Found 
towards Kfmdesh ; yields a white cotton, and the “ hattiAn-ka-gond,” given in 
bowel complaints. Oossypium obtusifoUum. Not common. Hibiscus furcatus. 
Found on the gliAts ; yields a strong white fibre. II, heptapliyllus. Not common ; 
found in ravines. II, micranthus ; “ salla barta.” Common in hedges. 
II, vesicarius. Found on black soil during the rains ; yields a good fibre. 
Kydia calycina ; “ wArang.” Found on the ghAts. The bark is mucilaginous 
and the timber useful. Malua rolundifoUa ; “ kfmgi.” A common herb. The 
seed is called “kabasi,"’ and the flowers ** gul-khaira.” Sida retusa ; “rAn- 
bendi.” A common shrub ; yields very delicate fibres. S, humilis. Common 
in sandy soil. Thespasia lampas. Found on the gliAts. T, populma ; “ pards 
pipid.” Not common ; sometimes found about villages and avenues. TJrena 
lohaia and U, slmaia ; “ bAiikra.” Common weeds ; the former yields a 
strong fibre. 

Sterculiacea:. Ilelicieres isora \ “damni;” “ morar-falli ‘‘kapaisi.” 
Found on the hills ; the fibres make a good rope, and a liniment is made from the 
capsules. StercuHa colorata ; “ khansi “ bhdi.” Common in the jungles. 
S, guttata ; “ goldar “ kukar.” Found on the ghAts ; the bark abounds with 
strong white fibres. S. urens ; “kAvali f “kondal;” “katira.” Not common ; 
the wood is soft, the bark astringent, and the leaves arc useful in cattle diseases ; 
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it also > ields a white gum. S. mllosa ; “ udal “ kardula.’* Not common ; a 
fibre is obtained from the bark. 

TiLiACEiE. Corchorus acuianffului ; dud kalmi.” A common annual, fields a 
strong fibre. C. humilii. A common shrub. Gracia ahulilifolia. Tolerably 
<jorainon. Q, “€ommon. G?. polygama ; “ gu41i,’’ Found on the ghdts, 

G. tilicefoUa ; “ dliiman.” Not rare ; the timber is useful, and cordage is made 
from the bark, G, vilhsa. Sparingly distributed. Triumfetta angulata. A 
XTiy common plant. T. rotundifolia. Not common. 

Line.e. Linum mysorense ; wundri.” A common plant. 

Malpiqhiace^. Hipiage madabloia; ^‘bokbi;” “ utimukta f ‘Miuludwail. ’ 

Found on the ghits ; tho bark is a good bitter. 

ZYQOPiiYLLEiE. Fagonui mysorensis, A common undershnib ; yields the drug 
^Mumaso,” used for cooling the mouth. Trihulus lamginosus ; ^^gokru.” 

Found on pasture lands ; the leaves, root and seeds are given in urinary com* 
plaints. 

QERANiACEiE. Biophjium mmUimm ; ** sharminda,” A small plant found 
‘fWing tho rains, Impatiens acaulis. Found on the gh^ts. L kleinii. Very 
common in the rains. I- natans. Found in ponds and ditches. Moiisonia 
senegaknsis. Common in dry pastures. Oxalia corniculata ; “ ambdli-ka-biji.” 

A common weed, used in curries instead of tamarind, 

RuTACEiE. jEgle marnieloa ; “ bel.” Found in the jungles of the gliAts and 
cultivated about villages. It is sacred to Siva. A yellow tlyo is obtained from 
the fruit, and the tree possesses various medicinal proj^ertics. Atalimiia mono- 
phjlla ; “ makur-limbu.” Not common ; found on the gliits ; the wood is hard, 
close-grained and heavy. Feronia elephantam ; klvit,” A common tree ; 
yields a fine gum; the timber is liard and durable, Luvangaelculhcrandra. 

Found on the gh4ts. Zanihoxylum iriphyllum. Found on the gbits ; the 
w’ood is soft. “ Tejbal” is tho capsule of X, hostile^ used for intoxicating fish. 

SiMARUBEiE. Ailanihua exceUa \ “maruf.’* A common tree ; the wood is of 
little value ; tho bark is a febrifuge, 

Bursebaoejb. Bahamodendronmukul ; “gugal.” Found towards Ber^r and 
Kindesh. Boawellia aerraia ; “saUi.” A largo balsamiferous tree found in the 
jungles of the ghits ; produces tho gum-rcsin olibanum, The wood is used as a 
torch. 
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MELLVCEiK. Cedrela toona ; “ tun “ kurak.” Found in the jungles of the 
ravines ; the timber is like inferior mahogany, and the bark is a febrifuge. 
Chlorosrylon swieienia \ “dhaura;” “liildA;” the satin-wood tree. Not com- 
mon ; yields a wood oil, and the timber is put to various uses- Heynea irijv^a ; 
“ limbiru.” Common on the ghdts. Mdla azadirachla ; “ bakkdn ‘‘ gaurnim.” 
Common about villages ; the wood is hard, and the seeds are used to make 
rosaries. M, indica ; nini.” Common ; the timber is good, the seeds supply 
oil, and various parts of the tree are used in medicine, Smetenia fehrifuga ; 
“ ruhin “ rohina.” A large tree common in the A'jant^ and Kinhar jungles; 
the timber is reckoned the most durable of w'oods, and is greatly used by the 
natives in their temples jind in woodwork. The bark is a febrifuge. Turraa 
Virens. A shrub found on the gbits. 

Olicine^:. Cansjeera rheedii. A pretty common shrub. Olacea scandens. 
Not coiimion. 0. imghtiana. Tolerably common. Xinienia aniericana. Not 
common ; used as a substitute for sandal-wood. 

Ir.iOiNEiE. Ilex malaharica* A large tree found on the gh4ts ; not common. 

Celastuine^:. Celastrus montana^ kangoni “ mil-kangoni.'’ A thorny 
shrub, found througliout the drier parts ; the wood is hard and durable. 0. 

“ mil-kangoni.” Found on the hills. An oil, “oleum nigrum,’* is 
expressed from the seeds. C. rothiana. Found on the hills. Elceodendronglaucum ; 
“ butkus.” Common in the jungles, Ulppocratea grdhamn. Found on the gbits. 
//. indica ; “kazurati.” A pretty common slirub, 

RaAMNE^. VentUago madraspatana ; “ lokindi “ kanwail.” Common 
on the gbits ; the root yields a red dye. Zizyphus jujuba ; “ bhair.” 
Common, produces a kind of kino ; the wood is tough and strong ; the bark 
and root are sometimes used medicinally. Z. cenopUa. Common ; the root is 
used medicinally. Z. rugosa ; “ turan.” Common. Z. xylopyra ; “ git- 
hhair.” Common on the gbits ; the wood is hard and durable, and makes 
excellent torches. 

Ampelidje. Cisms aui 'iculata ; “ kisir.” Bare. C. edaVis. Common ; used 
as “ biji.” C. pedata. Bure. C. vitiginea ; “ gualilata “ Marattitiga.” 
Very common. Leea staphylea. Common. Vilis quadrangularia ; “ hir- 
sankar.’’ Found in hedges. F, teiosa. Not common. The plant is exceedingly 
acrid. 
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SAPiNDACEiE. Cardioipermum haUcacahum ; “ shib-jul.” Common in hedges. ; 
useful in medicine. Dodonea viscosa ; “ ddwd-ka-jh&r.” Tolerably common. 

Sapindus emarginatus ; “ rita.” Common ; the fruit is used in native medicine, 
and as soap for wasliing the hair, S. laurt/oUus. Besembles the last and is put 
to similar uses. Sleichera tnjuga ; •* kusumb “ kiin.” Found on the gh4ts ; 
the bark is astnngent, and the timber good. 

ANACARDlACEiE. Buchamnia angustifolia. Found in the A'jdntd and Krfnlidr 
jungles. B, latifolia ; “ piAl “ achdr.” Found in the jungles ; the wood is 
strong and tough ; the kernels yield the “ chironji” oil. Qlycy carpus mceniosus ; 

“ amberi.” Found on the ghto. Odina wodier ; “ shimti “ mdgir.” Very 
common ; yields the kuni-gond,” or gum “ jinga,” which resembles gum arabic. 

Ehue mysorensis. Tolerably common. Semecarpus anacardium ; bildwd 
“ bibua.” Very common in the Bdldghdt jungles. An oil is extracted from the 
nut, which is acrid and vesicating. 5- grahamii ; “ bildwd.” Much like the 
last and found in similar places ; the nut is used in medicine and for marking 
linen, Spondiasmangifera ; “ jangli am. Often grows wild. 

LEGDMiNoSiE. Ahrus precatorius ; “ gimch ‘‘ khaksi.” Very common in 
hedges ; the root is used as a substitute for luiuorice. Acacia arahica ; bdbul 

kdli-kikar.’^ Common ; yields a gum resembling gum arabic. The timber is 
good, the bark is used in tanning and dyeing, and parts of the tree are used 
medicinally. The handsome variety called ** r.^im-kdnta'’ is common on the 
plains. A, caUchu ; khair.” Common in hilly places, but stunted ; yields a 
kind of catechu, which is used medicinally. A. concinna ; “ rita.'’ Found on 
the ghits. The pods are used as soap. A, ehurnea ; ‘‘ mdrmcCt.” Found in dry 
barren places. A. farnesiana ; “ eri-babul “ gul-h4bul.’" Common ; yields a 
useful gum. A fine perfume is distilled from the flowers. A. leucocephala. 

Found growing wild in gardens, &c., and difficult to eradicate. A. leucophlcea. 

Common ; yields a good fibre, and an ardent spirit is distilled from the bark ; 
the timber is hard. A. pennata] “urrAt.” Tolerably common. A. procera ; 

“ kini.” Found on the ghkts. A. sundra ; “ Ml khair.” A variety of A, catechu^ 
and possessed of similar properties. A. tomcniosa \ “salsein b^bul.” Found 
in the jungles towards Kandesh. Albizia amara ; “ lullci “ narlingi.” Com- 
mon ; the timber is good, but generally crooked. A. lehhek ; ** siris.” Common ; 
yields good timber and a large quantity of gum ; the leaves, flowers, and an 
oil extracted from the seeds are used medicinally. A. odoratissima ; “ sirsa 
“ ram-saras.” Tolerably common ; the heart-wood is very strong and hard. 

A. Btipulaia ; kasir ‘*oi.” Rare ; found on the gliiCts. Alhagimaurorum ; 
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“ javansa “ shntur-khar.” Rare. Alyiieaf^$ bvphuri/olius. Common* 
A, lon(/i/olius. Common ; the roots ore like liquorice. A, nummularifolius. 
Very common. A, tclragonolohus. Found on the plains. Atylosia lawii. 
Found on the lulls. A. acarabceoidea* Common, Bauhinia acumimia ; 
“ duolo-kanchan “ kachnar.*’ Tolerably common. B, racemoaa ; ‘♦^pteC*;’' 

iniwal.” Found in villages, and worshipped by the Hindus during the Dussara 
fcHtivul. JJ. tomentoaa. Common ; sometimes used in dysentery. Butea 
frondoaa ; “ palds “ dik.” Common, especially on the BAKighat ; the tree 
yields gum Butoa, nRO<l for precipitating indigo. The flowers are used as a dye, 
the bark and root utrord a strong rope, and the seeds arc purgative. B, aupei'ha ; 

paldswfiil.” Not HO common ; yields a similar gu-m. Ccescilpinia alaia ; 
“ Hancliaila.” Found at Anrangib^d, Jalnd, &c. C. pulcherrima ; “ gul iora 
“ gul mhor,” Common in gardens and waste places. C- aepxaria ; “ chillar 
** kilgacli.” Common ; forms an impenetrable hedge. Canavalia viroaa ; 
“ gowara.” Common in liodges. Caaaia ahaua ; “ cluiksu.’’ Common ; the 
po\vdere<l soedH aroused in sore eyes. C. auriculata ; “ turwar “ tharodd.” 
Very common ; llie bark is used in tanning, and the stems as tooth-brushes. 
C. fistula ; “dmullds ; ’ “biwd “ gurmuld.” Common ; yields a red gum ; the 
pulp is purgative, ami the bark is used in tanning and dyeing. C* occidentaUsr 
Common ; employed in cutaneous maladies and as an aperient. C\ pumihi. 
Common in pastures daring the rainp. (7. senna. Rare. C. aopliora. Common; 
used in diabetes. C. iora ; ** cliakunda.” Comnion ; the leaves arc aperient, and 
a blue dye is prepared from the seeds. CHtorea ternatea ; “ phiki “khagin 
“ shlongakuHpi.” Very eoinmrm in hedges ; the seeds are purgative. Crotalaria 
albida ; C. Injlora ; C. calydna ; C. medicaginea ; C. mysorensis ; C. prostrata ; 
and C. «/riahi. Common. C. retuaa ; “ ghdgri and C, aericea. Found on sandy 
soil ; the libros of the former are employed for canvas and cordage. C. verruQoaa ; 
“ jhunjhun ** binsan.” Very coaunon ; used in medicine. Cyliaia acarioaa. 
Very common in hedges and open jungles. Dalbergia lanceohiria ; dandus.” 
Found on the plains. D. latifoUa ; “ shisham.” Found in the jungles of 
KAnhar, Ac. ; the wood is seldom of good size and is often crooked. Deamodium 
parvifoliuin ; D. pulchellum ; D. iriflorum ; “ kudalia and D. iriqueirum. 
Common. Dichroatachya cinera ; “ wArfa-taro “ yelthur.” Common ; the wood 
maki'S good pegs, but is too small for any other purpose. Entada puaceiha. 
Found on the ghAts. Erythrina \nd%ca ; “ pangra “ fdrad.’* Common ; used as a 
support for the grape vine ; the wood is soft and used for sword-sheaths ; the 
leaves and bark are given in fever. E. a/ric/a and E. auheroaa. Found on the ghats. 
FUrningia covgcsla : “ daudola JF. lincata ; aiul F. atrobili/cra, Tolciably 
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common. Geissaspis cristata. Abundant in pasture lands. Ouilandinahondue. piauts. 
**gachka ;** “ sagurgota “ kcftkalijd.” Common in hedges ; used in medicine ; 
an oil is extracted from the seeds. Eardwichia hinata ; “ kdtudugi “ Anjan.” 

A tree found to the north of the district ; the timber is good, and the bark yields 
a strong fibre. Indigofera aspalaihoides. Somewhat rare ; used in medicine. 
i.eordifolia ; I,ec1iinata L glandulosa. Common. Cattle are fond of the 
last. /. hirsuUi ; /. linifolia ; “ bhingra /. pentaphylla ; /. viacosa ; and /. 
iriia. Generally abundant on the plains. MeUloiua leucantha ; “ valaiti ja- 
wat and Jil, parviflora. Found on pasture and garden lands near streams, &c. 
Mmoaahamata; “ arkur.” Common. M, prurita ; “ kdnchkuri “kiwach.’* 

Very common in hedges and plains ; used in medicine. Oojenia dalbergioidea ; 

“ tunuz “ tiwAs.” A timber tree found in the jungles of the north ; tlio bark 
affords a fine kino, and is also largely used to intoxicate fish. Parkinaonict 
(iculeata ; valaiti kikar ; ” “ Ad.<nti.” Common in waste places. Phaaeolua 
adenanthua and P. irinerviua. Common on the plains. P. trilohua ; “ Arkmdt 
“rakhal,” “kiilai. ” Found on roadsides, and on the borders of cultivated fields. 

Pongamia glabra ; “ kdrtCnj.” Found in the jungles of KAnhar and A'janltC ; the 
pods and leaves are used in medicine, and an oil is extracted from the seeds. 

Proaopia apicigera ; “ sumri saundar “ jliAnd.” A low tree to which 
the processions during “ Passara” proceed ; the timber is good. Paeudar- 
thria viacida. Common. Paoralea corylifolia ; ‘‘ hdwarchin ; ” “ liAkiich.” Found 
in waste places ; the seeds are used medicinally. Pterocarpua maraupium ; 

“ bibla “ hijasAl.” Common on the plains ; yields the gum-resin kino ; the 
timber is good. Rhyncoaia aurea ; R. medicaginea ; “ banAr “ kolai and 
P. viacosa. Com inon in hedges. Sesbania aculeaia ; “ diinrhi and pro- 
cumbena. Abundant on the plains, Smithia aenaitiva. Eaton as a “biji.” Tama- 
rmliia indicua ; “ imli “ chitz.” Found about villages. The red-fruited 
variety, T. occidentale^ is much valued. Taverniera cuneifolia; “ jetiiiiAd.” 

Found in waste places ; the root is sweet. Tephroaia hookeriana ; T. villoaa ; 
and P. purpurea ; “ sArpankA.” Common weeds ; the root of the last is given in 
dyspepsia ai^d diarrhoea. Wagatea apicata. Found on the hills. Zornia angua- 
iifolia and Z, zeylonenaia. Abundant on the plains. 

Bosaceje. Foteniilla wpim. A weed ; common on the plains. 

Saxifrage.®. Vahlxa viacoaa. Found on the plains. 

Crassxjlace®. Bryopkylluni cahjemum ; pAthAr-china. ” An ornamontul 
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Planu plant ; sometimes used mcdicinnlly. 


Kalanehoe hrazilienm ; K. floribunda ; 


K, glanduloia ; and K, laciniaki^ Found on the hills. 


DaosERACEiK. Drosera hurmanni ; Z>. indica and D. peltata. Common ; the 
last is applied to hlister the skin. 


IIaloqare/E. Myriniihyllam telramlum. Found in tanks. 

Rhizophorfa':. Camilla iniegerrima. Found in the jungles of the ghits. 
The tiuihcr is goo<l. l)Ut seldom of large size. 

CoMBRRTACBAi:. Comhretum decandrum. Very eoiiimon on the B4Idghat. C. 
ovnlifolium ; “zelhisi “ pilokha.” Found in the jungles of the ghdts ; used as 
hoops for “ motes.” ConocAirpus lai\foVia ; “ yclia middi “ daurd.” Common 
in the jungles of Kdnhar and A'jantd ; yields a valuahle gum ; tlie timber is 
good for cart axles. Getonia floribunda ; “wuksi “hdguli.” Common on the 
hills. Terminalia avjuaa ; “arjiin ‘^kdwd “azun.” Found on tlie hanks of 
rivers in Bdlaghdt. T. bellerica ; hihdru ; “ hlmirda.” Common in the jungles of 
the glints ; yields a (piantity of gum, and tlie timher is good ; th(! fruit is used in 
inedieine, and an oil is obtained from the kernels. T. rhehula ; “hdida “hdra.” 
Found in the jungles of the ghdts ; the timl)(*risgood, ami the fruit, “ myroholan,” 
is an artielc of commerce' ; the exercseences on the leaves are given in diarrhoea. 
T. glabra \ “din;” “maitri.” Found on the ghdts, and extensively used for 
lirewood, ami in making potash ; the timher is gootl. 

MyrtacK/E. BarringUmia acutangiila\ “tiwur;” “hijjul;” “sarmandarfal.” 
Tolerably eomnion ; the timher is useful, and the root is a febrifuge. Careya 

m 

cirhorea ; “kuinba;” “ wuikumha.” Tolerably common ; the timber is service- 
able ami the llowers are used in me<lieine. Siaygium Jamb'jlanuiu ] “jamun.;” 
“ jambiil.” Common ; the woo<l is durable ; the bark yields a brown dye, and an 
extract like gum “ kino.” salici/oliuni : “ pin jambnl.” Ft)und on the Bald- 
ghdt, in the beds of rivers. 

Mklastomack.e. OsbecL'ia iruncata and 0. zeylanica. Found in pastures, 
Melasionia vialalai icuin. Common. 


LYTHRACBi^!*:. AmeUtia indira. Found in watery places and in rice fields. 
Ainman/a Ixtcci/era ; “dddmari “aginbuti.” Found in moist places; the 
leaves are used in raising blisters. A, muitiflora; A. ociatulra ; A. rotumVifolia ; 
and A. salicifolia. Common in wot ground. Grislea hmetitoaa ; “dhanfal 
“scringir “dhaiti.” Common; found about the ghats; the brilliant red 
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flowers form an article of commerce. Lagentrcemia parviflora ; bondiia ^*piaJu!^ 

wiimli mana ‘‘ bellindndi.” Found in the KiCnhar and A'jantd jungles ; 
the tree yields a sweet gum, and the timber is good. L. reginos ; Mota-bon- 
d4ra “ tdnana.” Found in the jungles of the ghdts. Rotala veriicillata. 

Common in ditches, tanks, &c. 

Onograce;e. Ju&s^cea repms and J. iuffruticosa. Common in moist places. 

Liidwigia parviflora \ “ kdrainbu “ bin lubdnga.” Common in rice lields. 

Trapa bispinosa ; “ singdra “ paid fal.” Fouinl in tanks ; a rod dye is made 
from the fruit, which is used during the Holi festival. 

Samydaceas:. Casearia tomentosa ; “ bogara.” Found on the hills, 

Passiflore^:. Modecca palmata ; “ karnfal “ jumkafal.” Found in the 
jungles ; sometimes cultivated for the beauty of its flowers. Turnera idmifolia. 

Common ; found in gardens. 

CucuRBiTACE/E. JRchinandra epigea ; “ rukus gddda.” Common. Bryonia 

lacmiosa ; “ likardar goiiiota” ;“gurga niCru and B. umbellata ; “ giufl” 
kdkri “ mohlAkri.’' Common in hedges. Coccinia indica ; kanduri” ; “ bimb.” 

Common in hedges ; the leaves are used in medicine. Cucimis Irkgonm ; ‘‘kdkri 

bungunuk.*’ Common ; the ripe fruit is aromatic. ainara ; “ rdnturai 

“ kcrulla.” Common in hedges ; the fruit is violently cathartic and emetic. 

Momordxca d’ltncia ; “ kartoli “ ddr-karela.” Very common ; sometimes 
cultivated. Mukia scahella ; “chiraiti “ musmusa.” Common in hedges ; 
the roots and seeds are used in medicine. Trichosanthes cucumerina ; “ jangli 
parol “ jangli chuchinga.” Common ; used in fevers. T. palmala ; “ mukul.’* 

Found in moist thickets in the ravines, and esteemed in cattle diseases. 

CACTFiE. Opuniia dilltnii ; “ chapal sendh prickly pear ; common about 
villages. Pereskia aculeata. Appears in the rains. 

FicoiDEiE. Glmus loto'ules. Found on the hills. Mollungo cerviana ; M. nudi- 
cauUs ; M. pentapTiylla ; “ khet-ptipra M, spergula and M, Bincta, Common 
weeds ; the first is used in medicine. Orygia decumem and Trianlhema crys- 
tallina ; “ rdethi,” Common. T, decandra ; “ biskhoprn.” Used as tooth- 
brushes ; the roots are aperient. T, obcordata ; “ nasurjangi “ wdrma 
“ its-its.” Found in rice fields ; the roots are cathartic, and the young leaves 
are used as b4ji.” 

UMBELLiFKRiE. Ueracleum ngenf. Found on the hills. Hydrocotyle a$xaiiea ; 

“ thankuni.” Found in moist places in the rains ; used in medicine. Pimpinella 
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adscendens ; P- heyneana ; ami P. laicrijlora. Common on the glints ; Seseli 
xndlcuin. Common on the pluinH. 

CoiiNA<'Kii‘:. Alavfjhiiii “ Akola arikiilo. (.oinmon in wa^to 

; tlio fruit is ;islriiig<*rit and the root cathartic. 

RuiJiACKd:. Canlhium nmheUcilum ; “ arsiil.*’ Found in Kiony places above 
tlicgh;its. Denlelln reiKtis. Common in moist places. Gardenia latifoha : 
“ papiira.” Found in the ghat jungles. G. lucidft. Common ; yields the 
“dikdm^lli” resin used in medicine. Ilamiltoma mysorensis ; “ gidisi.” Found 
on Ihcghits /Myotia aapera ; 11. burmanniana; IL heynei ; and ll.senegalensis. 
{^uxunum. IJyiiienodiclyon cxcehuni \ kdld bachnak ; ’ “ bunddni. lM)imd on 
the ghdts ; the timber is useful, and the bark bitter and astringent. II. ohO' 
vtilum ; “ kiirwi.” Common in glictt jungles. Jxora Jiifjrirnns ; “ katkiira.” Very 
common in tlie tliiek-sli.‘ule<l jungles of the ghats. I. paroijhra ; “ kiira ; 
“jilpai.” Commoiion the ghdts ; makes excellent firewood and good torches. 
Morinda tinclorla ; the wild “ suraiiji.” Found on the hills ol! the Paitan taluk. 
Naucleacordifoiut. Not common ; yields the “hodn” wood, from which the 
paeking-l)ox(‘s for opium are made. JV. “ kddam f ' “ kaiiui.” Not 

commou ; the timber is useful. Paveila indxca ; “ kdkra.” Found on the ghits. 
liandla duinctoruin ; “ ghehi “ min.” Found on the ghdls ; the fruit is used 
to intoxicate lish. R. lonyhpiaa ; “ i>ir4lu wAgatta.” Found towanls Kin- 
desli. S 2 >cnn(icvcc hinjuda ; “ madaiia.” Common ; the root is like sarsapaiilla. 
Siylocoryue wchent. Use<l in medieine ; the wmod is hard. Vanyncrla ediilis ; 
“ maddiia “ bangari-ka-lakri.” Common on the ghdts ; the hark is given in 
fever. 

CoMrosmi:. Aricniisia itidica mdjtari gundmar ; “ mastaru. 

Common ; the ilowers are sold in bazaars, the leaves are used in medicine and an 
essential oil is extracted from both ilowers and leaves. Bidens walUchi. Common 
about gardens ami plains. DUmca alaia. Found on the ghdts. D. amplectens. 
Common on roadsides. B. muralis and Brachyramphiis heyneanua. Common 
on old walls. B. conchifoliua and CulUsti^hus wiyhtianus. Common. Cyathocline 
latvil Found on the ghdts. Dicoma lanuginosa. Tolerably common. Echinops 
echinaius ; “ unt-k4tdrd.” Common ; camels consume it readily. Eclxpta erecta ; 

brinrefj “ bdngra.” Very common in wet clayey soil ; used in medicine. 
Elephantophus sealer ; “ sandalan,” Common ; used in medicine. Glossocardia 
hoBvalka. Common ; used in female complaints. Grangea madraspaiana. 
Found in rice fields ; the leaves are used mcdicmally. LeucoUeplaris subsessilis. 
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Found on the ghits. Notonia grandiflora. Found on high rocky precipices ; said to pianta. 
be a remedy in hydrophobia. Sonchus oleraceus ; “ dodak.” Grows on rubbish. 

SpharanihuB mollis; “mundi;” “ kamadiiis.” Very common in rice fields; 
used medicinally. Tricholepis glaherrima ; T. Montana ; and T. radicans. 

Found in the ravines of the ghdts. Vernonia anthebnintica ; “ b^kchi “ kdli- 
ziret.’* Grows on nibbish ; yields a hard fibre ; the seeds are used in medicine. 

V, cinerea ; “ kik-jangi “ sdhddevi.” Common ; used in fevers. V. conysoidee. 

Found on the ghdts. 

CAMPANULACE.E. Lohelia nicotiaiiftfoVia ; ^‘dional bokinal “ dawal.” 

Found on the gh4ts ; the seeds arc very acrid and the leaves arc nntispasmodic. 

PhUMBAGiNACEJE. Plumbago zeyhiiiica : “ chita-chitra “ ehittarmal.” Found 
in rocky places ; used in medicine. 

PniMULACEiE, AnagalUs arvensis. Coiiimoii. 

Myrsinack.£. Emhelia glandulifera. Found on the gh^Cts. E, rihes ; ‘‘kfir- 
kanni.” Common; the fruit, ‘Svaiwarang,” is sold in bazaars and is anthel- 
mintic. Maesa indka ; “ atki.” Very common along the ghats ; the fruit is 
used to poison fish. 

Sapotaceje. BassUi lati/olia ; ‘‘niciuiia.” Found towards KinhcCr and the 
jungles towards the hills. The “m4uha” spirit is distilled from the flowers, 
and the seeds yield a large quantity of thick oil, Isonamlra candolliana. Pretty 
common on the glints, Mimusops elengi ; “bakhul;” ‘‘tairidu;’ *‘mulsari. 

Common about villages round the mausoleums of Mahomedans ; the seeds yield a 
good oil ; the bark is used in fever, and an o<loriferous water is distilled from the 
flowers, if. hexaiidra ; “kirni “ rdjan.” Pretty common ; the wood is tough 
and used for making sugar-mills, &c. 

EBBNACBiE. Diospyros chloroxylon ; ‘‘ nini.” Found towards the north ; yields 
a kind of ebony. D, candolliana ; D, goindu ; “ goindu and D. exsculpaia ; 

“timburni.” Found on the ghats. Maha nigrescens ; “ rdktrura.” Pretty com- 
mon in the ghit jungles, 

STTRACBiE. ffopea racemosa ; and H. specata. Found on the ghits, 

Olea0R£. Jasminium latifolium ; “ kusar Ligustrum neilgherrense ; and 
Olea roxhurghii. Common on the gh^ts. 

Apocynaceas. Anodendron paniculalum \ “lamtani.’ hound on the ghits. 

Car/aaa carafidoa ; “ karonda “ kardnja.” Common. Nerium aniidysentericum ; 
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Flint*!** ** indcrj^ii.’' Furnishes the ConesHi hark used in fever, dysentery, and dian'hcca. 

Tabernoimontam crispa \ axui Vallaris heynei • “ happar-mali.” Common. Vinea 
jmsilla ; “kupfi-vila.” Common ; yields a good yellow dye. Wrightki tonientosa ; 

kuW-inderjAu.’’ Found on the gluits ; yields a permanent yellow dye. 

AsCLEPiADKi'i-:. Asclepias microphylla. Abundant everywhere A, racemosa. 
Common in hedges. A. volubilia ; *‘dori “ hirandori “ n4kchiki-ka-b^ji.” 
Common in hedges ; used as a rope. The plant is emotio and expectorant. Calo- 
tropU gigantea ; “kk “ mudar “ dkand.” Cominon about village^ ; prei)ara- 
tions of this jdant are given in various complaints, .and the .'u tive principal Muda- 
rine is extracted from it. It yields a kind of manna (Mudar sugar), and a 
valuable libro is obtained from the stom. C. procera ; “dka;” “mudar;” 
“beidelsar.” Much like the above fjiit smaller. Curalluma fimbnata ; “ inakur- 
sing.” Common in Kinhar and scattered about the hills. Cryptoategia 
grandijlora. Common ; abounds in a milky caoutchouc juictj and yields a tine 
strong fibre. Cryptolepia buchanani. Found ontlu^ ghats, llemitleamua indicua ; 
“ aiu'Cntamal “ mugrabu “ makwi.” Very common ; the root is used as a 
substitute for sarsaparilla. Jlohaiemma rhceclc'i \ “ palla-gurgi.” Common in 
hedges ; yields a tolerable tihn*, and the root is used in diseases of the eye. 
Hoya pallida, Vc^ry eommon on trees. Oxystebna csculentum. Common on the 
banks of rivers. Sarcoatemma bt'cviHdgma. ComiUDn in stony phiecs ; yields a 
milky juice whieli allays thirst. “ Som,” a fermented li.pior of the Hindus, is 
distilkMl from it. intcnnediuin. Used in the eiiltiire of siirgarcane to keep oiOE 
white ants. Toxocarpua craeai/oHua. Found on the ghats, 

GentIANK.h. Chironia brachinta \ “girni “ ndi.” Cemmon in cultivated 
fields after the rains ; used us a tonic. Exacum Ucolor. Found in pastures by 
the margins of rivers. This is the country “karaiit,’* a vuliiahle febrifuge. E. 
pimilum. Very common among grass during the rains. Geniiatui verticillata ; 

” chita-chiraittt.” Found in moist uncultivated ground ; used as a substitute for 
Gentian. Limnanihemum indicum. Found in tanks. Ophelia paucijlora. Found 
on tho gh^ts. 

HYDBOPUYLLACKiB. Coldenxa pf*ocumbena ; “tripangki j” and lleliotropium 
iupinum. Common in rice fields in tho cold weather. IL laxijiorum. Common. 
Eydrolea zeylanica ; “ kAchrd-ishalangulia.” Found on the margins of tanks and 
other wet places. Tiaridiu/n indicum ; “ hktishuru.” Found on rubbish. 

Bobaoinb.®. Cordia latifolia ; “biri-laeura “ birrA-gonni.” Common about 
villages and in the jungles ; the timber is much used, and the pulpy fniit is era- 
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ployed as a pectoral medicine. C.myxa; ‘Masura “bikar,” Much like the pianta. 
last ; the fruit is an article of native materia me<lica. The timber is soft, and 
fire can be obtained from it by friction. C. rothxi ; *‘gondni.” Common; 
the wood is useful, but very small. C. waUichn; “duhiwan.” Sparingly 
distributed ; furnishes a fibre of moderate strength. Trichodesma indicum ; 

“ chota-kdlpa.” Common ; held in repute in cases of snakc-bito. T, zeyhinicum. 

Common. 

CoNVOLVULACEiE. Argyreta ciineata. Common. A. ell i plica ; “bondwail 
A. specioBa\ “samudar shak *‘guli;’' and ^1. malaharica. Found on tho 
gh^tts ; the last is used in medicine. Batatas paniculata / “ bnin-kumra.” Com- 
mon ; cattle are very fimd of it ; the roots arc cathartic. B, pentaphylla. Com- 
mon. Calonyction 8peciosum\ “ gulehandni.” Found in hedges. Convolvulus 
arvensis; hiran-pddi.” Very common in black soil ; said to bo a purgative. 

C. roitlerianus. Sparingly distributed. Evolvulus alsinoulcs ; “ sankh pushpi.’* 

Common ; used in medicine. E, hirsuta. Found everywhere in grassy places. 

Jpomaa filicaulis ; I. ohscura ; I. pilosa ; and 1, pes-tigrxdis \ “ langali-lata 
*‘kunra.” Common. I, renifotmis. Found in places where water has lodgiMl. 

I. repitam. Found in tanks. 7. sepiarla. Common in every hedge ; the seeds 
“ 141 d4n4,” are aperient, and are sold in tho bazaars as “ shk-pasandii.” /. tar- 
pethum; “dud-kalmi “ turbad nisiit.” Common ; tho white “tiori”is 
cathartic and pungent ; the black sort is a violent purgative. Pharhilis nil ; 

“ marohai.” Common ; the seeds, “ kdU d4n4,” are sohl in bazaars as a safe 
cathartic. 

SOLANACEiE. Datura alba ; “datura “ sada-datura.” A well-known plant, of 
which there arc several varieties. It is intoxicating and narcotic, and dangerous 
if incautiously used. D. hummatu. Almost as common as tho preceding, and 
with similar properties. Nicandra pliysaloidei ; “k4knuj.” Grows in waste 
places. Physalis somnifera ; “ksgand “ kAknuj.” Widely spread ; the root 
and leaves are powerfully narcotic and diuretic. SoUxnum indicum ; “ gurka- 
mai “ kolsi “ kandiari.” Common ; the root po.ssesscs strong exciting 
qualities. iS. kutia “ dorli-ka-fal.” Very common ; the plant ia 

bitter and carminative. S trilohalum. Pretty common ; used medicinally ; tho 
leaves are eaten as “bAji.” 

SCROPHULARIACEJ!. Bonnaya brachiata. Common in pastures during the 
rains. B. vemonicotfolia. Common. Celsia coromandeliana ; “ k^kshima." 

Found in waste places ; given in dysentery. Dopatriumjiinceum; and Glossos- 
tigma spaihulalum. Common in swampy places. Ilerpatrii rnnnniera ; Adhi- 
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birn.” Found on the margins of tanks ; used in medicine. IlysarUhes hy$ 80 - 
pioidea. Common in the rains, Limnophila qratioloides ; L, gratiaaima ; and 
L, racemosa. Found on the !>orders of tanks. Linaria ramoaissima. Common. 
Ramphicarpa longijlora. Found in ghat p.asturcs during the rains. Sopubia 
delphinifolia. Found in cultivc'ited fields. Siviga etiphrasioidea ; and S. hirautu. 
Common. S. orohrancldoides. Parasitic on the roots of different species of 
Lepidagatliis and Euphorbium. 

OaOBRANCiiFiE. Pheliphcea indica. Found on tobacco plants. 

Lentibularia?. Utrlcularia reticulata; “jangi “natsu.” Common in 
rice fields during the rains. 

BlQNONiACEiE. UUjnnnut xglocarpa ; “knrsing.” Found in the jungles of the 
ghdts ; the timber is useful, and an oily substance distilled from the wood is 
employed in skin diseases. Otfosanthes indlca ; ‘‘ shiona.*' Found in the 

jungles of the ghdts. Jlctemphragnia chelonioides ; ‘‘padri “pudal ** kirsal.” 
Common on the ghdts ; the bark and fruit an; used medicinally. JET. roxburghii ^ 
“ warus.” A large timber tree, found in the gldt jungles. Hare. 

Pedalineas. Ahirtyma diandra^ Very common during the rains. 

AdANTllACEiE. Adhatvda vaaica] “ idulsd “arusa;” “efsgandi.” Com- 
rnonin gh4t villages ; often used as medicine, and given in cattle diseases. 
yJCthcilenici 7'cni/onne, Fouml on the gbits. AndrograpJtis echioides. Found in 
the ravines. A. pamvulatu ; milu'C-tita “kdlafnath.” The “kariat” of the 
bazaars, so famous as a substitute for Gentian. Astcracanthci long'ifolia ; “goksliu- 
ra “talmakdri.” Very common in swampy places. In a religious service 
called “ lakoti” the Hindus present a lakh of these flowers to their idols. The 
seeds, “ talimkhini,” arc given in urinary diseases. Asystasia coromandeliana. 
Very common ; often cultivated in gardens and used as “ biji.” Barleria dxcho- 
ioma ; “ sid/i-jiti.” Often planted by Brahmans near temples. B, gibaoni. Found 
on the ghats. B. prionitis ; “ kinthcf-jdttA.” Very comiiion in hedges ; used 

in medieine. B. terminulis. Found on the ghits. B. hoerhaavifoUa. Common. 
Jlemxchonate montana ; and Lepxdagathia grandijlora. Common on the 
ghits. Penatophe b'lcalyculata ; Eoatellularia diffusa ; R, peploidta ; and 
R^procumbena, Ordinary weeds found in pasttres; the last is used in sore eyes. 
Ruellia latebroaa. Found below trees. Rung ia par vijlora. Common. R. repena* 
Very common ; useful as a vermifuge in fevers. Sirobilanihea aaperrimua : 
and S, calloaua. Found on the gh^ts. 
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Verbenaceje. CaUicarpa cana \ “bcfstra^* “ massandari kitkamal 
Common on the ghits. Chlerodendron phlomoUhs ; “ tildki.” Very common 
in hedges, Gmelina arhorea ; jiigani-chukar siwan.” Rare ; employed 
in medicine ; the timber is light and strong, and used for the cylinders of native 
drums, (S:c. Lantana aculeata und L, melissofollu. Common shrubs found in 
waste places. Lippia nodijlora ; ‘‘ chota-okra “ bhukokra.” Common in 

grassy places. Tectona graiidis ; “ sdguan “ sdgd.” Found in the Kdnhdr 
and ghdt jangles, but stunted. Yields the “ teak” timber ; a purple dye is 
extracted from the tender leaves, and the flowers arc diuretic. Vitex hucoxylon ; 

“ sherus. ’* Rare ; found on the banks of streams in BdlaghAt. V, negumlo ; 

“shambdli “nisinda and V, iri/oUa ; “ pdniki-shambAli “ seduari.” 

Common trees, found in rich moist soil ; used in medicine ; a clear sweet oil is 
extracted from the root. 

Labiate/E. AJuga dMcka. Found on the glufts. Anisomelei malaharica ; 

“ mogdbira.” Common ; medicinal ; yields a reddisli oil. Colehroohia terni- 
folia; ColevLZ barbatus ; and Dysophylla gracilis. Found on the ghdts. 

Lavandula burmanni ; “ goroa and Leonotis nepitafolia ; “ mati-sul.” Common. 

Leucaa limfolia. Very common in cultivated liclds ; given in snake-bite. L. 
sielligera. Found on the ghdts. Ocimum adscendens ; “ tulsi and 0. camm ; 
“safaid-tulsi.” Common. 0, gralissmum ; “ rdni-tulsi “ banjiri.” Culti- 
vated near temples ; the flowers have a strong fragrance. 0. sanctum ; “ kdli- 
tulsi.” Common ; useful in medicine, and sacred to the Hindus. It goes 
through the ceremony of marriage about flic end of October, Orthosiphon 
glabratus. Common in the rains. 0, pallidas ; “ jutd-tulsi.” Very common. 

Pogostemon purpuricaulis. Found in the hilly parts. 

Nyctaqine^. Boerhaavia diffusa ; “ tikri-ka-biji.” Very common ; given 
as a vermifuge. B. repens ; “ tikri.” Common on the plains ; the root is said 
to be emetic. 

AmaranthacE/E. Achyranihes espera ; “ agdrd ItCl-chichiria. ” Com- 
mon ; yields potash. The seeds arc given in hydrophobia and snake-bite. 

JErva lanata; “ khul “chaid and Aliernanthera sessilis. Common ; used 
as “ bdji.” Amaranihus spinosus ; “ kdtdnati ** kdnti-mdt ; and A, viridis. 

Common in rainy and cold seasons. The former is a very troublesome weed. 

Both are used as pot-herbs. Amblogyna polygonoides ; ** chirunati. Very 

common. Digera arvensis ; “ lata-mohuria “ gangdtia.” Common in the 
rains. Uengia tmuifolia ; “ghol. ” Common everywhere. This and the 
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Planta. other varieties of Amaranthus form the staple pot-herba of the natives. Pupalia 
orhiculata. Found on the glints in sandy soil. 

PoLYQONEiK. PolygoilUM glahrum ; “ raktrura and P. rivulare. Common 
in ditches, rivulets, &c. The latter is given in colic and is considered diuretic. 

LauracEwE. AUcodaphne semicarpifolia ; and BeiUchmieda roxburghiana. 
Found on the ghits. Ccisftytha Jili/ormis ; “ kotan-ka-p^t “ ifkashwail.” 
Parasitic ; very common in hedges ; used medicinally, and put as a seasoning 
inh) buttermilk, Machilus gkiucescens. Found on the ghdts. Tetranthera 
monopetala ; “ jangli-rai-c(in “ iiiaida-lakri.” Found on the glints ; the wood 
is aromatic ; the berries yield an oil ; ami the bark is used medicinally. The 
leaves are giv^en to silkworms. 

SantalacE-®. Osyj’ia wighliana. Found on the ghits. Santalum album ; 
“ chandan sinddl.** Found in the Kdnhdr jungles ; often cultivated in 

gardens. An oil is distilled from it. 

El® AON AGE®. Elceagnus kologa ; “ murgi “ Ambgul.” Found on the 
ghdts. 

Abistolociuace®. ArUtolochia bracteata ; “ kiramar “ gandatu.” Found 
in black soil ; given medicinally in snake-bite, &c. 

Eupiioubiace®. Acaigplia ciliata ; and A. indka ; “ kupi “ morkAnti.” 
Common; used in medicine. A, fnitieosa ] *‘chinni.” Common; given in 
dyspeptic affections and in cholera. Adelia neriifolia ; and A, retusa. Common 
in the beds of rivers. Dried elia montam ; “ lisini.” Commonly found on the 
glints ; the timber is gootl, and the bark is astringent. Cattle arc fond of the 
leaves, which are said to free them from worms. Croton pobjandrum ; hAkni.** 
Found on the glufts ; the seeds are cathartic, and furnish the “ jamalgota** of 
native druggists. Crozophoi'a plicata\ **8uballi.” Found in rice-fields ; said to 
bo useful in leprosy. Euphoi'bia antiquorum ; “ narasfj ; ” ** eiard ;” **tuar. ” 
Common in waste places. The acrid resin is narcotic, drastic, and emetic, and 
the root is purgative. E. hirta ; ** bada-keni and E. par mflora. Common. 
E. ligularia ; “ munsA-sij “ thor.” Common ; sacred to Munsa, the goddess 
of serpents. It abounds with an acrid milky juice. The root is given in snake- 
bite, E, rothiam. Found on the ghrfts. E. thymifolia. Commonly found Cn 
gravel walks. E. iirucalli ; “ lanka-slj.” A very common hedge-plant ; pos- 
sesses many medicinal properties. The bark and small branches are used to dye 
cotton black. Givoiia rotUer^formh, Sparingly found ; the wood is light and 
soft. Olochidion lanceolarium ; “ bhoma.” Found on the ghAts ; the wood is 
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hard and durable. Jatropha curcm ; “ bdgh-barinda “ crandi.” Common as plants, 
a hedge-plant. Tlie seeds yield oil and are purgative ; the other parts are useful 
in medicine, and the milky juice is employed to dye linen black. Macarangea 
roxburghii ; “ chanda.” Found on the gbits ; the young parts smell strongly 
of turpentine. Phyllanthus emhlica ; “ iuli.” Common ; the wood is durable, 
particularly under water ; the bark is astringent, and the young leaves are given 
in dysentery. P. mculraspatensis ; sidi-hijur-miini.” Common ; used in 
medicine. P. multijlorua ; “ kala-inaimuda “sitki “ p:mjnli.” Found in 
damp places ; the root is sold in bazaars as a native drug, and the bark is used 
for dyeing a reddish brown. P.niruri; ‘*bhuin-iuld.” Common; used in 
medicine. Rottlera aureopunctata. Found in hilly parts. R. tinciorUi ; 

“ shendri “ kimal “ punag.” Found on the gbits ; the fruit yields a dye, 
and is also used in medicine. An oil is obtained from the kernels. Tragia 
cannahina ; “ kich-kuri-ka-jir.” Found in hedges ; the root is diaphoretic. T. 
involucrata ; “ bicliuti.” Found on the gbits ; the root is used in medicine. 

This and the last plant sting like the nettle. 

XJRTiCACEiE. Conocephalui nivem ; “kapsi and Elciiosiemma oppositifoUim. 

Found on the gbits. Fleurya interrvpta. Common in gardens, GirarcUna 
heierophylla. Found on the gbits ; yields a good fibre ; the plant stings 
violently. Pouzolzia ’indxca ; and P. Biochziu Common. 

ARTOCARrE.!-:. CovtUxa oppoM folia. Found on the banks of rivulets ; the 
fruit, seeds, and bark arc emetic. Epicarpua orientalis ; “ siora “nakchilni.” 

Common ; yields a fibre ; used for tooth-brushes. The plant is astringent and 
antiseptic, and the very rough leaves are used in polishing wood. Ficus 
bengalentis ; “ bar “ rnirri.” Common ; the wood is light and porous ; the bark 
tonic ; and the gummy juice is given in toothache. F. benjamina ; “ kamrup.” 

Sometimes seen in avenues. F, glomeraia ; “ umbar “ gulair.” Found about 
villages and the banks of rivers ; the root is used in dysentery. P. heierophylla ; 

“ guri-siora.” Found in moist places ; used in chest complaints and in dysentery. 

F, pseudo-ijiela ; “ pipri “ datira.” A very large tree, seen about villages. 

F, racenxosa ; “ gulair.” Not very common ; the root, bark, and young leaves 
are used in medicine. F, religiosa ; “ pipal.” Common about villages and near 
temples dedicated to “ H^num^n,” the monkey-god. The leaves and young 
shoots are purgative. Urostigma retusum ; nandruk.” Tolerably common ; 
the root and leaves are used in medicine. U* volubile ; “ datir.” Found on 
the gliAts. 
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** planti!^^ SALICACEiE. Salix ietrasperma ; “ wallunj “ b4d “ laila “ bainsd.’* 

Found on the banks of rivulets on the ghcCts ; the bark is a febrifuge, and the 
flowers yield an aromatic water ( “ kila’* and “ b4d-i-musk”). 

GNETACEiE. Gnetum acandena ; “ kumbal “ umbli.” Very common in 
jungles. 

OncHiDEiE. Eria dalzelU. Found in the hollows of trees. Eulophia Ucolor ; 
^‘arabarkand.’* Found on the ghats. E. prateiiaia. Found on pastures in the 
cold season, Oheronia lindleyam ; and 0. recurva. Found on trees on the ghrfts, 

SciTAMiNE^. Coaiua apecioaua ; kio.” Found near the banks of rivers and 
other moist and shady places. Zingiber zerumhet ; “ mdhabaribatch “batch.” 
Found about old wells, &c. ; not common ; the root is bitter and aromatic. 

AMARYLLiDACEiE. Crinum roxhurghii ; “ sukha-darsan “ ndgdini.” Com- 
mon on the banks of rivers ; applied in local inflammations ; the root is emetic. 

HBMEROCALLID.E. Ledehouth maculata. Common. Methonia auperha ; 
“ bach-ndg “ karia-ndg.” Pretty common in hedges ; sometimes called the 
wild aconite ; believed to be poisonous. Phalangium tuheroaum ; “ rushali,” 
Very common. Uropetalam montana. Found in pastures. 

DiscoRiNEiE. Dxacorea oppoaitifolia ; and D. pentaphylla ; “ ulsi “ shenor- 
vailchand.” Common on the ghats ; the roots are rich in nutritious starch. 
The latter plant is also eaten as “ biji.” 

Smilaceje. Smilax ovaUfolia ; “guti “ kumarika ” Common in the jungles. 

AsPHODELEiE. Asparagopsis sarmentoaa ; “ safaid-inusli “ shakakul “ sita- 
vir.” Found on the hills, and often seen in gardens ; the fresh roots are nutrient 
and demulcent. 

JuNCAQiNACEiE. Potamogeton indlcud. Found in tanks and in water-holes of 
hill-forts. 

PoNTEDERlACEiE. Pontederux hastata \ emd P, vaginalia \ “nduka.” Common 
on the margins of tanks and water-holes j the root of the latter is used in 
medicine. 

COMMELYNACEJE. AneUemu nudiflorum. Common, A, tuheroaij^m. Common ; 
the root is believed to be the “ kdld-musli” of bazaars, given in fevers and as 
an antidote to animal poisons. Commelym hengalenaia ; “ keCnaraka.” Common. 
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C commmm ; “ jata-kansliiia.” Oumiioii ; tbo loaves arc given to calves, and 
are also used as baji.” Cyanutia a.cillaris ; C. criskila ; and C. luherosa. 
Common ; especially during the ruins. C\ fasciculata. Found in rocky places. 
Dithyrocarjjus pamculatUs, Found on the ghats. 

HYP0X1D.^CE.®:. Curculigo hrevifolia ; “ niah'iuusli.” Common at the beginning 
of the rains in moist shady places ; the root is uromutic. 

Naiadace^E. Nnjas indica. CVnimion in tanks. 

HYDROCHARIDACE.E. Hydrilla verticUlaia ; “ kurili Nechamandra roxbur- 
ghii ; and Ottelia indica. Common in tanks. 

pALMiE. Calamus roiaitg ; “bet.” The Rattan is found in the Kanhir jungles, 
&c., but is not common. Phccnix acaudis. Found on the glafts. P. sylvesiris ; 
“ send-ka-jhar ; ” “kajiir.” Plentiful in some jdaces, as between the Bijapur 
and Kanhar taluks, in the valley of the Sivna ; yields “tar,” “ sugar,” 

Pan DANACEAi:. Pandanus odoraiissimns “ gagan-fdl.” Often met 
with in hedges near villages ; the llowers are fragrant and yield an oil; the 
leaves abound in libre. 

Arace.^^. Arum syloaticuni ; and CrypP coryne roxburyhii ; “ pcchikcC.” Found 
in damp places. Layenandni toxica ria ; “vatsanab.” Rare. Jt is a deadly 
poison. Remusaiki vivipara. F(niii<l in ghat jiingk's in th(‘ clefts of trees. 

PiSTiACKyK. Lemma globosa \ L. trisulca ; [ydnlipi and Pistia utratioies ; 
“ kaiijal “ toka-pana.” (iominon ; the last is used medicinally, 

CyperacE/E. Cyperus ater ; C. c((jnllaris- C. Compressus ; “ chucha “sali- 
tonga;” C Jlavidus ; C. irUi ; “ bald-chu C. madraspaiana ; C. polystachus ; 
and C. umhellata. Common in tanks, ditches, and dry water-holes. C. rotundas ; 
“ agarninthi.” Vhny common ; cattk* eat the greens; the tubers, “ mutha,” or 
“ niiistaha,” of native druggists, arc fragrant when burnt, and are tonic and 
stimulant. Eleochnris capitata ; Eriophorum comosum ; FiinbristyHs/erruginea ; 
Fuirena cuspidata ; and Sc\}pus grossus. Oonunon in watery places, hanks of 
streams, margins of water-holes, &c. 

QRAMiNEyE. Agrostis orientalis. Grows on still’ pasture ground. Aiulropoyon 
aciculatus ; “ghora-l«aiita “ surwala ;” “himpd ;” and A. cuntartus ; “yedi.” 
Very common, and exceedingly troublesome. A. glaber ; “ tambat.” A common 
fodder-grass. A, mariinii ; “ganjni;” “riusa;” “kiibol.” Very common in 
B&l4ghit ; yields a fragrant oil which is used in perfumery and in medicine. 
A, muricatus ; “bali “ bina “ usir.” Common ; tho aromatic roots are’ used 
in medicine, and are also made into “ klia.s-khas” tatties. A. nardioides ; 
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naringi-ka-b4s-ka-ghis.*’ Found towards Kindesh ; yields the aromatic oil 
“kusha.” A. acandens ; “marwaih” A common fodder grass. A. vefriicillatus. 
Found on the hills, Anihiatiria ciliata ; “ chuneria and A. cymharia ; 
“ jotishmati.” Found together, and form the greater part of the best specimens 
of hay. Apluda aristata “garoma.” Common in hedges, Aristidia depressa ; 
A. hyatrix ; and A, aetacea. Found on dry hills, and made into ‘‘tatties.” All 
the Aristidias are very troublesome. Bambuaa aru/ndinacea ; “ mandgai 

“b^s.” Found in clusters ; not common. The silicious concretion “tfib^shir” 
and other parts of the bamboo are used in medicine. B. atricta ; “bfis;’* 
“ udha “ bdr.” Found in the Kanhar jungles, &c. ; used for boar-spears. B. 
vulgaria ; “ kallak.” Not common. Chloria harhata. A very common grass. 
Colx lachryma. Found in watery places. Cynoden daciylon “dub;” 
“hari^li “ganair.” Common ; sacred to Ganesh and considered the best grass 
for cattle. Cynoaurua cagyptiacus. Common about roadsides. laachne elegana ; 
“ dunda.” Found on the margin of rivulets. lachcBmum piloaum ; “ kunda.” 

Delights in black soil ; one of the greatest pests to the Kunbis. Maniaurua 
granularia ; “ trinpali.” Very common on barren land ; used in liver and spleen 
complaints. Melanocenchria rothlana. Very common in stony and barren places. 
Ophiurua corymboaus. Found in pastures. Oplismenua hurmanni. Ocnorally 
found under the shade of trees. 0. colonua ; “ shdma.” Very common about 
cultivated fields, 0, lanceohttiia. Found near the foot of the ghdts under the 
shade of trees. G. atagninus. Found in wot cultivated ground and about ditches. 
Oropetlum thoniasum. Grows on old walls. Penniaetum aureum ; “ multam.” 
Common. Sacchamm apontaneum ; “ kas “ kasha “ kigara.” Found on 
the banks of rivers ; makes excellent thatch, and the culms are used as native 
pens. Cetaria glauca ; “ pingi-nachi.” Generally found among dry grain. S. 
verticillata \ “ dord-biara “ chicklcnta.” Found about rubbish heaps. 

Sporobolua diander. Common in moist pasture ground. 

Filices. Aaplenum rculiatum ; “ tal “ dheki.” A small fern found in the 
chinks of old walls and rocks. Tnchomanea eheneum ; maiden-hair. Found at 
Kdnhdr, &c. 

MARSiLEACEiE. Marailea quadrijida ; Common on the margins of 

tanks. 

Musci. Bypnum begoidea ; “ shela “ kangal.” Found on old walls. 

Fungi. Agaricua campeatria ; “ kodrati “ kdlam the common mushioom. 
Found everywhere. A, oatreatua. Found on the trunks of old trees, with 
several species of leathery Boletus^ 
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As will be gathered from what has been written regarding the 
physical aspect of the district, the circumstances of climate and soil 
are peculiarly favourable and conducive to the strength and vigour of 
vegetation ; but it is during the cold season that all vegetable life is 
at its best. Cultivated plants thrive luxuriantly during this period, 
and so little is required, or bestowed on their culture, that they may 
be looked upon almost as spontaneous productions. The gardens 
about the cantonments and largo towns abound with European 
vegetables, such as cabbages, cauliflower, knol-khol, turnips, beet, 
peas, lettuce, &c., and the carrots of Balaghat equal those of Europe. 

The great variety of country vegetables, the pot herbs, pungent 
aromatics, legumes, roots and tubers, are grown to the best 
advantage in the cold season, although many of them are produced in 
fair quantity all the year round, Aurangc(bad has long been famous 
for its oranges, grapes and figs. Of the oranges, the sdnthra” and 
kaula” are the best, but those grown at Kanhar carry the palm as 
to size, flavour and juiciness. The vineyards are principally in the 
vicinity of Aurangabad, Kanhar, Roza, Sultanpur and Padli. The 
finest kinds are known as the long black and green fakri.” Other 

varieties are bukni,” bidani,” “ habshi” and sibi” — the two 

last fetching high prices. Some very fine mangoes are grown in 
Kanhar. The principal varieties sold in bazaars are : — “ malgova,” 
apos,” p^hidi,” gobindar,” dilpdssand,” and tokni.” The 
floriculture of the natives is very limited, seldom going beyond the 
cultivation of roses, jasmines, chrysanthemums and a few species of 
ocimum ; but the European gardens delight the eye with the 
familiar parti-coloured and beautiful flowers of more northern 
latitudes, and the large number of exotics grow almost as well as on 
their native soil. The boulevards and public gardens at Aurangdbid, 
and the Victoria Gardens at Jiln^, are very tastefully laid out, and 
contain a variety and number of flowering plants, shrubs, &c. The 
climate is sufficiently temperate in the cold weather for the oultiva- 
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grown'^n^^r- tion of tlioso corcals whose, special habitat is in far higher latitudes ; 

dens. 

but more jirominent mention will be made of wheat, cotton,* chana, 
bajri and the principal rood grains, in tlie cliajder on agriculture. 
The ornamental trees found in avenues are : — Adamonia digitata^ 
Bignonia snherosa^ Bomhax malahavicum^ Boswellia glabra^ Coisalpv- 
Ilia pulch:rrima^ Carissa camiidas, Conocarpits latifoliaj Cordia 
latifolia^ G. myxa^ Dalhcrgia lanceolaria, Erytlinna indka^ Ficus 
hengalensu^ F. glomeratUy F, pseudofjiela, F. racemosa^ F. rellgiosa^ 
Melia azadirachiay M, indica^ Mimnsopa elengl, M. hexandra^ Par- 
Icmsonia aculeaia, Santalurn albwn, Sapindus detergens, Sterculia 
%irens^ Syzygium jamhoUmuyn^ and S. sallcifolium. 


Plants generally cultivated, or grown in gardens. 

IlANUNCCLArEA:. Delphinium ajavh ; larkspur. 

AnonaceA':. Anona mitrirafa; Koursdp. A. reticulata \ “ rimfal bullock’s 
heart. Artabotriis (uloratiasmuH ; “ k^la-cb^nipa.” 

Papaverace.k. J^apaver aomnifcrim ; “ifini “ koknar poppy. 

Cruoifer/K. Brassica oleraeea ; “ kobi.” Cabbages of various kinds, knol-kbol, 
l)ro(\‘()li, oanlillower mid fnruips are enllivaled in Europeuu gardens. Nantur- 
lium officinale ; water-cress. Raphinuft mtivim ; “ inuH radish. Sinapisjuncea ; 

rdi imistanl. 

UAPrAiiiDFA':. Cleome ^pec\o»mnia, 

KksedaceA':. Reseda odorata ; mignonette. 

V’^iOLACE^:. Viola tricolor \ pansy. 

BixiNEA*:. Bim orellana ; “ gaupargi ‘‘ kirsi arnotto. Valued for the dye. 

CARYOPUYLLEyi:. Diantlius caryophyllus ; clovepink. D. chinensis ; “ karn- 

fiil pink. 

Malvacbje. Abelmoschus esculentus \ “bhdndi;” “ ram-tiirai.” A. moschatus^ 

kalii-kasturi “ inuskddiia.” Althea rosea ; “gulkhaira hollyhock. Gossypium 
acuminatum ; “ (leo-k4p4s.” The “ munj” or sacred thread of the Brahmans is 
made from it. G. kerhaceum ; “ kdp4s Berar cotton. Hibiscus cannabinus ; 
“ umbari “ palnu.” U, rosa mutabilis ; gul-i-dj4b.” H. rosa-sinemis 
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‘^ffudhail “jSsun.” 27. sub-dariffa / “maesta “ roselle.” Malva mauritiana ; grown in ‘gar- 
dens. 

“ kangi-ka-pat khatmi-safed.” Grown at “ fakir” stations. 

Stebculiacea]. Guazama tomentosa ; “ udrik bastard cedar. Pentapeks 
phcenicura ; “ doparia-barid^k.” 

TiLiACEiE. Corchorus capsu laris ; “ ghinalitl-pit.” C. olitorius ; “singin- 
j^inaschd.” Grevcia asiatica ; “ phalsa.” 

LiNEyE. Linum usitatmimum ; “ jauis “ alsi linseed. 

GERANiAOEiE. Amrrhoa hilimhi \ “ kamarSnga.” A. caramhola ; 

“kdmrak;” “karmal.” Impatiens bahamina ; “ gul-rnaindi ;** “ dumuki common 
garden balsam. Oxalis cornicalaia ; “ amrul “ ambati-ka-bdji.” Pelargomum 
capitatum ; rose-scented pelargonium. Several varieties of geranium are common 
in gardens. 

Rutacea:. Bergera koenigii ; kfiria-pak kudia-nim.” Citrus acida ; 

“ nimbu the well-known sour lime. C. auraniinm ; *‘narangi;” “kiula.” 

C. decumana ; pa.mpal-mus “ chakurta.” C. limetta ; “ meti-nimbu.” C. 

limonum ; “ korna-nimbu.” C. medica ; “timing “bijaura.” Euta graveolens ; 

“sadap;” Rue. Triphasia irifoliata \ “cliina-nc'fringi.” 

RhamnEvE. Zizyphm vulgaris ; the cultivated “blier.” 

AmpeltD/E. Vitis vin\fera ; “ Angur-ka-j^r “ddkh vine. 

Anacari)IACe;!C. Anacardium occidentals; “k.'lju “ hijli-b^dani cashew- 
nut. Mangifera imlica ; “ am mango. 

MobingEjE. Moringa pien/gosperma ; “ miingai “ sainga “ saigat.” The 
seeds yield “ Ben oil.” 

Leguminos®. Adenanthera pavonina ; “ thorla-gunj “ rdnjdnd.'" Timber 
good, yields a red dye. Arachis hypogea ; “ bhui-mung “ valaiti-inung ground- 
nut. BauMnia Candida] “ duola-kanchin,” purpurea \ “ kdnch^n.” B* 
variegata / “ k^chnar;” “ kavidt^ra.” Ccesalpina regia ; “ poinciana.!’(7aya/iw« indicus ; 

“ tur-kd-dal.” Oanavalia gladiaia ; “kadsambail sword bean. Cassia alata ; 

“valaiti dgati “ deo-mardan.” bicapsularis, C,glauca. Cicer arietinum ; 

“chaiia “hdrbard.” Crotalaria juncea ; “san “tag.” Yields Indian hemp, 

Cyamopsis psoralioides ] “gauri “ mS,t-ka-fal.” DoUchos biflorus ] “kiilti.” 

D. lablab] “ sem-ka-fil “wal-pipri “bulUr.” D. sinensis] “ chduli 

“ lobia;” “ barbati;” dls&nda.” Ervum hirsutum ; “ mdsur “ mauri.” Furnishes 
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gar- the Revalenta Arabica food. Indigofera tinctoria ; nil indigo. Inga dulcis ; 

dens. 

“ valaiti-chintz.” Lathyrus aativus; “kis^ri “matiir;” “chural.” Used as 
“dhil good fodder for cattle. Medicago sativa; “ valaiti j4wat lucerne. 
Mimosa pudica ; “ lajuk sensitive plant. ParJeia higlandulosa ; “ chendu-fal.” 
Phaseolus aconiiifolius ; “ mat,” “ mash.” P. calcaratus. P. max ; “ kdla mung;” 
“kAlaurad.” P. mungo \ “ mung *‘urad.” P.rostratus; “ halliunda.” P. 
roxbarghii; “thikiri h^ri-mung “mash two varieties, green and black- 
P. vulgaris ; “ lobia “ bdkla French bean, Pisum satioum ; “ hdtind 
“ mat4r pea ; the field variety is a rabi crop ; the garden variety is cultivated in 
cantonments. Seshania oegypHaca ; “ jaianti “ sirimonta “ seuri.” Exten- 
sively cultivated on the plains for rafters. S. grandiflora ; “ agati “ baka.” 
Sophoro tomentosa. Trigonella foenumgrcecum ; “ maiti-ka-b^ji.” 

Bosacb-®. Amygdalus communis ; “ bddami-i-fdrsi.” A. persica ; peach. 

Eriohotrya japonica ; loquat ; rare. Pyrus malus ; “ sob apple ; rare, Rosa 
centifolia ; “ golab “ gul-i-surkh rose. R. damascena. Damask rose. R' 
glandulifera ; “ shuvati goldb.” 72. indica, 72. microphylla. 72, ruhigmosa ; 
“gulnasrin sweet-briar. A great many varieties of roses have boon introduced 
in European gardens. 

CoMnBETACEii*:. Quisqicalis indica ; Rangoon creeper. Terminalia catappa ; 
“ jangli-bddam “ bengali-bddam.” 

Myrtace^e. Jamhosa vulgaris ; rose-apple. Myrtus communis ; valaiti 
maindi myrtle. Psidium pomiferum ; “ jdm j” “ lil safri jkm red 
guava. P. pyri/erum ; “amrud “supdri jam white guava. 

Lythracete. Lagerstrcemia indica ; “ china henna.” Lavosonia alba ; 

“ maindi henna. Punica granatum ; “ indr “gulnir pomegranate. 

PASSiFLOREiE. CUHoa jTaiwya ; “ papaia “ 4rand kharbuja papay. Pas- 
siflora fatida ; P. minima j P. serrulaia ; P. suherosa. Passion flowers. 

CUOURBITACE.®. Benincasa cerifa ; ‘ pandrichiki “ chal-kumra “ gal- 

kaddu.” dtruUus ovifera ; “ rumro “ supp^rA vegetable marrow. C, vul- 
garis ; “ dilpassand “ tind “ Albinda.” Cucumts colocynthis ; “ pAkA 
“pAkuot “chabuz mAkhal.” C melo; “ kharbuz.” C. momordica ; “ phunt 
“ tuti.” C. saiivus ; “ kira “ sosa “ kAkeri cucumber. (7. utilissimus ; 
“ kAkri kAkul. (JucurUta citruUus ; “ tharbuz “ samoka “ jamoka 

water melon. C. lagenaria ; ** hArria-kadu ;** ** tomra-kadu bottle gourd. 
C Tnaxima; “ mita-kadii “hilwa;” common gourd. C. mdopepo; musk 
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grown in gar- 

X, pentcmdra ; “ ghiaturai “ gusali turai.” Mom&rdica charantia / “ karaila.” deR«»s 
Trichosanihes anguina ; “chinkonda “ purwar.” 

BEQONiACEiE. Begouia. Many varieties. 

Caote^. Opuntia rulescem. 

Umbellifer^. Anethum fceniculum. A. graveolens ; “sowa “sui-chuka 
dill. Apium graveolens ; celery. A, petroselinum. Carum roxburghianum. 

Coriandrum sativum / “ dhdnia coriander. Cuminum cyminum / “ jira 
cumin. Daucm carota ; “ gajir ** shah-zira carrot. Pasiinaca sativa ; 

parsnip. Ptychotia ajvoan ; “ i[ju4n bishop’s weed. 

ARALiACEiE. Panax cochleatum. P. fruticosum, 

Caprifoliacba!:, Lonicera sempervirens / honeysuckle. 

ROBiACEAfi. Cqffea arahica / “ k&w4 coffco. Rare. Gardenia jlorida ; 

‘‘ gulchand Morinda citrifolia ; “ k\ ‘‘c(k “bartundi suranji.” 

Composite. Achillea millefolium. Aiteromea eatholiphus ; China aster. 

Calendula officinalis ; marigold. Caliopsis tincioria. Carthamus (inctorius ; 

“kussamb “ kardi safflower. Centaurea moschaia ; ^‘shahpusand.” 
Chrysanthemum indicum; gul-daodi “gendi Christmas flower. Cichorium 
endiva ; “ k^ani “ hinduba chicory. Dahlia variahilis ; dahlia. Eupato- 
rium ayapana ; “ aiapfina.” Guizotia oleifera y “ karla.” The seeds yield an 
oil. Helianthus annuus ; “ suraj-ful sunflower. II. tuberosus ; “ suraj-mukhi 
artichoke. Lactuca sativa ; ‘‘ kahu “ sal^d lettuce. The seeds are called 
“ khas-ka-bhij.” Pyrethrum indicum / “ akerkurra.” Tagetes patula ; “ guL 

jafri French marigold. Zinnia elegans. 

CAMPANULACEiE. Pratia radicans. 

Plumbaginace.®:. Plumbago capensis. P. coccinea ; “ Ulchitra.” 

Sapotaceas. Achras sapota. 

OLBACEiE, Jasminium aureum ; “ pila chambdli yellow jasmine. J» 
odoratissimum ; Arabian jasmine. J.sambac ; “bh^t-mogra “bela “mutia.” 

Nyctanthes arbordristis ; harsinghir “kaisar;*’ “ pdhdr-batti.” The orange- 
coloured coralline tubes yield a dye. 

ApocYNACEiE. Allamanda aubletii, Carissa spinarum ; “ chota-karonda. ’ 

Cerbera thevetia. Nerium odbrum / " rakt-kanair oleander. Plumeria aeuii 
folia / “ khair-chimpa “ gulachin.” Strophanthus dichotoMUS. 
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AsclepiadevIi:. 


cowslip. 


Iloya carnoHci ; wax plant. Peffj*MUinft odorulisHlma / Indian 


BoRAGiNEiE. Echium mokiceum. 


CoNVOLVULACE;’!'^ IpoviKBa hakitas ; “ shakdr-kan-alu “ natr£(ln sweet 

potato. 1. tuherculata. Pharbitis hiapkla. Quamoclit phcenicea. Q. vulgaris ; 
China creeper. 

SOLANACE^. Broiioallxa. . Several varieties. Brurpmntma. Several varie- 
ties. Capsicum grossurn ; “ k^Cffri-mirich.’* (7. frulescens ; ‘‘ mirchi j lal 
inirchi capsicum. C. pciMiuii ; bird's-eye pepper. Nicotiana iabaemu ; 
“ tainhakii “ tambc'Ck tobacco. PHunia. Several varieties. Physalis 
peruviana ; “ Macao Brazil cherry. Solauuiu lycopcrsica ; “ valaiti baingaii 
“pandira wangai tomata. S. melongena ; ‘‘haingaii brinjal. 8. luberosum ; 
alu }” potato. 


ScROPIUJLABiACEyii. Anthc.vrluuuni ; snapdragon. Several varieties. Lopho- 
spermwn scarulens. Mauramlya antherrhinifolia. M. barclayuna. M, semper- 
florens. Eusselia juncea. 

BiQNONlACEiE. Bign<nii(i swhorosa \ ‘‘ ddtta-ka-jbar ^kas-niiu ; ’ “ nim- 
shan'ibaili Indian cork tree. Tecoma enppims. T. slam, 

Peualinea-:. Sesamam imlicum ; ‘‘til “ mitatil jitigclli. 

Acanthacea:. Crossandra coccinea. Jusiicia gciidui'ussa ; “ jugutmu 

“kdli-shambaili.” J, picta ; “ surk vasuka.” Thunhergla graudijlora. 


VeRBENACEAS. Aloysia citri-odora. Clerodendron fragraiis \ “ banju “ sang- 
kupi.” Duraida ellisii. Gmelina asijiica ; “ nela-gumndii.” 6r. villosa. 

Verbena officinalis ; vervain. 

LabiaTEA:. Coleus aromaikus \ ‘‘ patlmr-ehur country burrage. Holm- 
sholdia sanguinea. Lavandula stiechas ; lavendar. Leonotis leonorus. Marjorana 
horiensis ; sweet marjoram. Mentha sailva ; “ pudina mint. Meriaiulra hen- 
galeasis\ “ kafur-ka-pat.*’ Ocimum ; “giilal-tul.si “sabza sweet 

basil. Pogostemon patchouli \ “ pachapat “pachauli.” officinalis; 
rosemary. Salvia pseudo- coccinea ;^^VL\iixi\\v “ valaiti-kaf ur-ka-p^t.” Thymus 
vulgaris ; “ ip^r thyme. 


Nyotaqinea:. Mirabilis jalapa ; “ gul-abbas “ gul-biji “ sanji marvel 
of Peru. Pisonia morindi/olia. 
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AiCARANTHACEiB. Amaranthm oleraceus ; “ d^t>ka>bAji.’’ polygamm \ 

“ chamli-s4g/’ A, Irisiis ; mat-ka-blji.” Celoaia cristata ; “murgkais;** 
cockscomb. Gomphrena glohosa ; “ jaffari-gundi “gul-mukhmul.’* 

BASELLiCEiK. . Artriplex beta ; paluk “ chakand^r.” A . horteneis. Basella 
rubra ; “ maial-ka-bi ji “ puin.” Spinacia oleracea ; paluk spinach. 

PoLYOONEiB. Polygonum trliicum, Rumex veeiearius ; “ chukc(-ka-b4ji 
“ tobkri-choka.’* 

Laurace^. PerBea graimima. 

EuPHORBiACEiE. Oroton variegaium. Euphorbia tithyvialoides. Jairopha 
gossypifolia, Phyllanthus longifolius ; “harplruri.” Poinaettia pulcherrima, 
Ricinxs communU ; “ erandi “ btCrik-orandi castcjr oil. 

IJRTiCACEiE. Cdnnaiia bhang “gdnja;” Indian hemp. Exten^ 

sively cultivated ; furnishes the well-kno\Yn “ charAs and “ bhang.*' 

Artocarpete. Artocarpui iniegrifoUua \ “ phAnas jack.*' Ficus cdrica ; 
“ Anjir ;** fig. F. elasiica ; “ kasnir.’* Morus atropurpurea ; “ shahtut.** 

M, indica ; “ tut ;’* mulberry. 

PiPERACEiE. Piper betel ; pAn ;** betel, the leaves of which are chewed by 
the natives. 

SciTAMiNEiE. Curcuma angustifolia ; tikar ;’* arrowroot. G longa ; 

“ hAldi ;'* “ AlAd ;’* turmeric. Zingiber officinale ; “ Adrak ;** “ Ada ;** “ sunt 
ginger. 

Cannacaceje. Canna indica ; “ sabjaiA “ ukhilbar-ka-munk ;*’ Indian 
shot. C. luiea. Yields the Tous-les-mois of the West Indies. 

MusACE.a^. J^usa sapienium ; “ mAus “ khela ;** plantain. 

HEMEROOALtiDE.®. Allium cepa \ “piAj ;** onion. A, sativum'^ ^MAssai? 
garlic. Aloe siriatula. A* variegata. Asparagus officinalis ; “ hAliuna ;** 

“ nAkdAn f asparagus. Polyanthes iuberosa ; “ gulshabha ;’* “ sAmbak ;** 

tuberose. Sanseviera zeylanica ; ‘‘ murgabi j'* “ marul j** “ murva ;’* bowstring 
hemp. 

OoMME5|iYNACEjE, Trodescantia discolor^ T. zebrina. 

Palm.®. Acorus calamus j “yakand ;’* “bich sweet flag. Areca catechu , 
“supAri betelnut. Oaryota urens ; “berli ;** “ bAn khajur.” Cocos nucifera ; 
“ naril khopra ;** cocoanut. 
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Part K. 

Plants generally 

^^^fn^gar- Arace.®. Arum cam^amlatum \ “ol “suran.” colocmia \ “ k<(chu 
dona. 

“ashu ‘^goiu.” A. indicum ; “ mAn-kAchu.” 

Bromrliace®. “ valaiti AnAnas “rakus.”A^de vivipara'; 

“ kanwar.** Bromelia ananas ; “ Aninas pine-apple. 

Gramine®. Andropogon schcenanthus ; “Akia ghas ;** “gand bel wuolicha 
lemon grass. Eleusme coracana ; “nachni “nAglA “maruA ragi. Holeus 
cernmis ; “ shallu sunJia.” II. sorghum ; “ jondla jawAri.’* H. spicatus ; 
“bAjri.” Ilordeum hexastychon \ “satu;” “jau;” barley. Oryza saliva) 
“ cliAwal “ dhAn rice. Panicum frumentaceum ; “ shama “ kathli 

“ sanwA.” P. iialicum ; ‘^kAlA kangni “rAlli Italian millet. P. miliaceum ; 
“ wAri “ savi ;** shamakh common millet. P. pilosum ; “ badli.” Pani- 
cum — f ; “ rilla.” P. — ? ; “ dAngli.’* Caspalum scrohiculatum ; “ kodra 

“kolaka.” Saccharum officinarum; “ uk “ glianna “kajuli sugar-cane. 
Triiicwwi “ gelmn “margum wheat.” T. pilosum) Bakshi wheat. 

Zea mays ; buta ‘‘ mAkkhA Indian corn. 



CHAPTER III. 


• FAUNA.'^ 


There are various influences which combine to separate, partially 
at least, the fauna ef this part of the Dakkan as being characteristic 
of a dry zone. Many species are common to the whole of India, 
or to adjacent provinces ; but there are some peculiar to this parti- 
cular division, and it is the affinities of these which keep it distinct. 
In the main, the semi-African fauna common to India proper is 
found throughout the district, with an occasional Malayan form in 
the jungles of the ravines which lie contiguous to the Western ghits 
and a few desert types in the bare plains. 

INVERTEBBATA. 

The Sub-Kingdoms, Protozoa and Ccelentebata, are almost exclusively 
aquatic. The latter is represented by the common freshwater polype. 

III, Sub-Kingdom Asncloida.— Includes several kinds of parasitic worms : 
— Tania solium, the tape worm ; Ascaris lumbricoides, the round worm, 

gaindui” ; Filaria medinenais, the troublesome guinea worm, “ n<(ru,’* so 
common in the district. 

IV. Sub-Kingdom Annulosa.— Division Anaethropoda. The Hirudinea 
are the leeches, “jonk.” The genera Bdella, Hamadipaa md Sanguiauga arc 
found in the pools containing water throughout the year. A class of Hindus 
rear the medicinal kinds. The “ Matheran leech” is found in the jungles of the 
ghdts. Sanguiauga medicinalia and S. officinalis are used in surgery. The 
Oligochegta contains the common earth worm, ‘^kaichvai.” 

Division Abthopoda.— Class Crustacea. The Epizoa are parasitic on fishes, 
&c. Many ENfoMOSTBAOANS, such as the common water flea and the beautiful 
fairy shrimp, swarm in the stagnant water of the ponds and ditches. Among the 
Malacosteacans, the common wood louse is found under decaying timber ; 


• The classification Is taken from Kicholsou’s Manual of Zoology, and is based eBSentially on tlio 
views put forth by Professor Huxley. 
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the freshwater shrimp is plentiful in every stream ; the freshwater crayfish is 
common in rivers ; and the flattened mud crab is common on the banks of rivers 
and in damp forests. The land crab, Teljphma indtca^ is restricted to the ghetts, 
and is remarkable for its prodigious numbers and the extent of its burrowings. 

Class Arachnida. Many species of spiders have a wide geographical range, 
and Western India has a great number of identical species with Arabia and 
Egypt. “ The distinction of the faunas that has been pointed out in the 
vertebrate animals of Western and Eastern India— the one with an admixture of 
African, the other with Malayan types — appears to be fully confirmed by the 
Btudjjr of the Arachnoidca.”^ 

TRACHaARlA.— Order Acarina. Acarus farina ; the flour mite. Found in 
damaged corn A, taccharinum. Found in the sugarcane. A. scahei. Pro- 
duces itch. Ixodes thoracicus. The common animal tick, “ gochidas.” Trom- 
hidium txnclorium. The scarlet mite, “ birba-bhoti,” found at the beginning of 
the rains in June. The harvest tick, jivv4,” attacks human beings, horses, 
dogs, sheep, &c. 

Order Adelarthrosomata. Tlie long-legged harvest spiders are common. 
Book scorpions are found in dark places in houses, Galeodes fataliSj “ jeri- 
mandal.’* Plentiful about the beginning of the rains, and considered poisonous. 

Pulmonaria. — Order Pedipalpi. Buthus afer ; the large black rock scorpion, 
“ bichii,’’ and the large rod scorpion are very common in the plains. The smaller 
kinds are common in houses. 

Order AraNEIDA. — S piders, “ makadi.” Epiera diadema ; the garden spider. 
Sometimes brilliantly coloured, and covered with spines ; common. Tagenaria 
civilisy and T. domestica. The common household spiders. One kind of Thcri- 
dion has a great liking for the grape vine, surrounding the clusters of grape 
with its web. The “ Mango spiders” are also common. A water spider is 
found in quiet and deep ditches. A large pJiilodromus is often seen on the 
walls of houses, and consumes a very large number of insects. SalticuSy the 
hunting spider, mJkki-ka-shair,” is found upon walls. Sphasus hunts among 
grasses. Lycosa piratica runs along the surface of the water. 

Class Mtriapqda. Order Chilapoda. Cermatia nohilis* Common ; has a 
great predilection for spiders. Scolopendraformosa, The large centipede ** gomi” 
Another thin long centipede is called “ kAn kagtir.” 


Stoliczaka, J. A. S. B., Vol. xzxviii*, Part II., 1869 
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Order Chilognatha. Julus terrestris ; the common millipede; ‘‘guaClin.** 
Found in gardens. 

Class Inskota. Most of the insects are tropical ; but certain of the genera 
belong to a temperate climate; while others, such as the cockroaches, have become 
universal, and, with flies, mosquitos and bugs, enjoy the range' of the world. 
Some species of Elater^ Mdolontha^ Chrysomelay Cassida^ Cocctnella^ Ichne\A- 
monidce, Cabronidce^ Apida^ Vespida^ and several butterflies, belong to a temper- 
ate climate, and are common to Europe. The majority of the insects however, 
are tropical, and among them many African forms abound, particularly in the 
CoLEOPTERA. These belong to Anthia^ OrtJiogonius^ Copillia^ Anomela^ IJoplxa^ 
Dicronocephalud^ Cetonia, Buprestida^ Melyris^ Malachius^ Lagria^ and Sagra. 
Many species appear to be the same, such as Coprii midaSy sahaus^ 0, pithicus, 
Seionia cornuta^ and several kinds of mylabria. Ateuchua aanctus almost exactly 
resembles A, egypiicrum^ the sacred beetle of Egypt ; while Dicronocephalua 
represents Goliathua of Africa. 

Insects may be divided into those useful to man, and those injurious to vege- 
tation. Of the former, the Tusseh silkworm, the honey bee, the lac insect, and 
the blistering fly are the chief ; but many others are indirectly so, and every 
village has its colony of scavengers which feed on bones, skins, carrion and 
dung, while several of the beetles, together with wasps, ichneumon, hornet 
and dragon flies, prey upon the noxious insects. The majority however, are 
decidedly injurious ; and while agriculture is favourable to them, it is inimical 
to the predaceous kind. It is in the larvel state that insects are most destructive, 
and when it is remembered that several large beetles remain as ** borers” for 
five or six years, some estimate may be formed of the great mischief occasioned 
by them. There is scarcely a village in the district where some of the timber 
is not riddled with borings, and the destructive kinds of Capricorn and Elaier 
beetles are found everywhere. The caterpillars, too, are very destructive, as 
numbers of them live constantly on plants ; and others, concealing themselves in 
the ground, issue out only at night in search of food. Whole gardens are injured 
by the ravages of insects, and the famous grape and fruit trees of AurangAbdd, 
Daulatibid, and K4nhir are being yearly devastated. During the last two 
years, the grape vines have been almost destroyed, probably by the Phylloxera^ 
which created so much damage to the vineyards of Europe. Then there are the 
ravages of locusts, grasshoppers, and field crickets. One instance is on record 
of a visit from the famous migratory locust, “ maig” or “ malak” of Africa. 
A host of red locusts spread over the whole Mahratta country for 500 miles 
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around Puna, darkening the sky during their passage, and stripping the surface 
of the earth, wherever they alighted, of all traces of vegetation. On another 
occasion, a report from Hosangfiblui stated that locusts had made their appear- 
ance in great numbers, and seemed to be making tlieii* way in the direction of 
Ellichpur. Lately there were some local swarms in the Aurangdbdd district, 
probably belonging to the Acrklxum femur-rubrum. Locusts appear to be particu- 
larly common towards Jdlni and A'mbad, and some of them have been observed 
flying to great distances. On the other hand, several birds, such as fowls, crows, 
starlings, rollers, hoopoes, &c., destroy large numbers of insects,— the woodpecker, 
being the most useful of all, destroying as it does the formidable borers. 

Order Anoplura. — PED icULiDiB. Lice;^‘jhu.” Pediculus humams. Infetts 
the human subject. 

Order Mallophaga.—Philopterid.®. “Bird lice.” Mm^j^on pallidum. The 
common fowl -louse. 

Order IIemipteha.— P sYLLiDiE. “Leaping plant-lice.” Not so prolific as 
other Aphides. Coccid^. “ Beale insects.” Coccus lacca, the lac-producing 
insect. Found in abundance on the bhair, pdlas, pipal and other trces. C, cacti, 
A wild species of the cochineal insect introduced with the prickly-pear, but 
greatly inferior to the true cochineal. CiCADiDiE. “ Harvest flies.” The female 
is destructive to trees, by cutting grooves in branches for depositing its eggs, 
and the grub attaches itself to the roots of plants. Cercopid.e. Known as 
“ Hoppers” in the perfect state, and in the Inrvel as “ Frog spit.” Tettigoniadje. 
“ Leaf hoppers.” Do considerable damage to vegetation, especially to the grape- 
vine and rose bush. Notonectid^. “Water-boatmen.” Common. NEPiDiB. 
“Water scorpions.” Common. Belostoma indicum is a gigantic species. 
HYDROMETRiPiE. “ Watcr-gnats.” Skim the surface oE the water. Scutel- 
larid;e and Coreidje. Many of them exhale a very unpleasant odour. Phyto- 
OORiDiE. “ Green bugs.” Very injurious to all kinds of herbaceous plants. 
Aoanthid.®. Acanthis lectularia\ “ kdtmkl.” The very common and singularly 
unpleasant bed bug. REDUViiDiE. “Kitm41ka-m(i,” destroys bed bugs in great 
numbers. 

Order Orthoptera.— The crickets, grasshoppers and locusts are abundant, 
prolific, and destructive to vegetation. Aciietidas. Crickets ; “ guva,” “ thir- 
chatn.” Gryllotalpa hrevipennis. The well-known mole cricket. G, didactyla. 
Commits extensive ravages in sugarcane fields. Acheta nigra^ the black field 
cricket ; and A, domcstica^ the carnivorous house cricket. Common. GRTLLiDiE. 
Grasshoppers ; “hiri thidda.” Platyphyllum concavum. Common. Locustipa:. 
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Locusts ; “thidda.** The genus Acridium contains the leather-coloured, the 
yellow-striped, and the red-legged locust. The second is common in gardens. 
The last sometimes migrates in largo swarms, and is common to the plains. 
Pachytylus migratoriua. The celebrated and destructive migratory locust. The 
genus TryxcdiB contains the grouse locust, found on the Mudar (Calotropis). 
Blattid^. Cockroaches ; jingur k^bri.’’ Blatta orientalii . The com- 
mon house cockroach. Mantid^. Camel crickets. Predaceous and common. 
PHASMiDiB. “ Walking sticks “ 4lld-ini4-ka-g©r4*” Common. The genus 
PhyUium contains the “ Walking leaf.” 

Order Neuroptera.— Libellulid^. Dragon flies ; “ bingoti patarni.” 
Libellula pulchella^ L, variegata, and Euphoea splendens. Common. The 
“ Demoiselles” are seen about ditches and n^lUs. Myrmbleonid^. Palparea 
tigrioides. Common. The larva is the ant-lion, dikori,” whose pitfall in 
fine sand may be seen everywhere. Mantispid^b. Mantispa looks like a small 
mantis, and is common on trees. Termitid^. The Termites or white ants, 

dimik,” are very abundant everywhere, and the winged insects, “ nshellu,’* 
which appear in the rains, are eaten by the natives, the queens especially being 
sought for in the Termitaria,” or white ant hillocks. 

Order Aphaniptera. — Pulicidj). Pulex irritans. The common flea, ‘^pisu.” 

Order Diptera. Hipfoboscid^. Forest flies. Hippohosca equina^ the horse 
fly ; and Melophagua ovinus^ the sheep fly. Common. ^EsTRiDiE. Bot flies. 
uEsirus hovU attacks the ox ; ovis the sheep ; and Gasierophilua equi^ the 
horse, Muscid.®. Flies. ** Makhi.” Musca anthomyia^ the meat fly ; M. 
cliloriSy the green bottle fly ; if. domeaticuay the common house fly ; and if. 
vomitorUiy the blue bottle fly. CuLiciOiS. Culex pipiena. The troublesome 
mosquito, michir.” TiFULiDiE. A species of CUnophoray looks like a large 
mosquito. Tabanidje. Gad flies. Attach man and beast, and are found in 
the jungly tracts. Bombylid.®. The humble bee flies. Common. Abilidj:. 
Hornet flies. Several kinds are present. 

Order Lepidoptera. Group Bhopalooera. Butterflies ; pithri.” Papilio- 
KID.E. The black and blue Papilio polymneator is found on the shoe-flower, Ac. 
P. hector has beautiful crimson spots on the black velvet of the inferior wings. 
P. cloanthuB and P. aarpedon are black and green ; and P. anticraiea cream- 
white and black. PiERiDAjE. ** Whites,” “ Orange tips.” The caterpillars live 
exclusively on the mustard, radish, and other cruciferous plants. Hehomoia 
glattcippey Eronia Valeria , Pteria coronia, and P^. paaithoa are common. The 
Pontiaa are white, Oallidryaa is yellow and orange, and Qoriopteryx is tbe 
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familiar sulphur butterfly. Nymphalid^. The Junonias are black- chestnut 
and yellow. J.laomedia J. cenone are common. Adolkis sahadeva \ A. 
durga, and A. epiona are also found. The Apaturas are either blue or purple. 
Kallima is of the colour of dead leaves. K, inachis. Common. LYCENiDiE. 
Include the copper” and “ blue” butterflies. Myrina etolus, Common. 
Hespeeid.®. Mostly seen in the evening, and frequently with the fore wings 
upright, and the hind ones nearly horizontal. Group Heterocera. Moths. 
Spingid.®. Hawk moths. Macroglossa, Represented by the “ humming bird” 
moth. One species of Acherontia resembles the “ death’s head” moth. Sphinx 
convolvuli. Found on the convolvulus. Chcerocampa. Contains the “ elephant” 
hawk-moth, the grub of which is known as the swine caterpillar.” It is 
very numerous and destructive to the grape vine, nipping off the stalks of the 
clusters of half-grown grapes. ZEUZERiDiE. The genus Uepialua contains another 
insect very injurious in the caterpillar state to the vino, piercing the stem and 
root in various directions. Among the Bombyces, Aloa candidula and Dreata 
citrina occur, the caterpillars of which are very hairy. The principal silkworm 
moths belong to the Satubnid2E, The Tusseh” silk of the Chinese is obtained 
from the cocoon of A which is occasionally seen. A. ricini. The 
common arandi” silkworm is found on the castor-oil plant. Antheria paphia. 
** Kolisara” of the Mahrattas. Found on the bbair, mulberry, silk cotton tree, 
&Cf The welhknown Tusseh silk is made from the cocoons in other parts of 
India, but not in this district. An attempt was made some time ^go to intro- 
duce the Chinese silkworm, Bomhyx mori^ the pat” of Bengal ; but it was not 
successful, the caterpillars being subject to disease. Laaciocampa proceasionea. 
The hairy processionary caterpillar. NoTODONTiDiE. The larv£e live chiefly on 
trees and shrubs, The caterpillars belonging to the genus Notodonta swarm in 
great numbers, and are gregarious. Noctu.®. Owlet moths. Exclusively 
nocturnal, The caterpillars do much injury to Vegetation. Some of the 
Caradrina are wheat worms. Xylina attacks the cotton plant and cultivated 
vegetables. The Agroiiana live in the ground, but come up at night and 
devour the tender leaves of beans and herbaceous plants. Eadena attacks fruit 
trees. Leucania feeds on wood-grasses. QKOMETRiE. Contains the common green 
caterpillars that loop themselves up in moving. Pyralid.®. The genus Pyralia 
contains the meal moth, the caterpillars of which are found in old flour. 
Agloaaa in the grub state is destructive to clothing. CRAMBiDiB. The larvae of 

' Galleria attack the honeycomb and feed on bees’ wax, Tortrioid.®. Common. 

The caterpillars onrl up the edges of leaves. Tine®. Contain some very destruc- 
tive little insects, such as the clothes moth, the carpet moth, and the grain moth. 
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Order Hymenoptera. Group Entomophaqa. Ichneumon and gall flies. The 
former are parasitic on various insects, and the females of the latter produce 
the excrescences known as galls. The only indigenous gall is that produced 
on the tamarix, or “ friras” tree, called “ md-in,” used for dyeing purposes. 
FoRMiCTDiE. Ants ; “ chimti.” MYRMiciDiE. There are several species of these 
ants, commonly found in houses, &c., belonging to the genera Atta^ Eciton^ and 
MyrmicUy some of which live in large colonies. The genus Ocodoma contains 
some foraging ants. PoNERiCiE. Ponera processionuUs. A common foraging 
ant, frequenting the jungles of the district. The ants of the sub-family Formi- 
ciDiE have no sting. Formica compressa. The ordinary black ant. F. smarag- 
dina ; “ mdtta.” Found in the jungles, mango groves, &c. Several other 
species are common about houses. Solitary Wasps. The commonest are Pelo- 
pwus madraspaianuSf coloured black and yellow ; P. spinola^ of a metallic lustre ; 
Sphex argentata^ the silvery wasp ; Eumenes xanthura^ tht> common yellow tail ; 
and E. petiola. Ampulex compressa. Frequently seen dragging cockro.aches 
about, into which it has implanted its eggs. Social Wasps. Icaria variegata. 
Extremely vicious when disturbed, Polistes hehreeus. The common yellow 
wasp so partial to verandahs. Vespa cincta^ and V. orientalls, common Indian 
hornets. Solitary Bees. The genus Andrem is common. The carpenter bee, 
Xylocapa^ is also common. Social Bees. The ordinary honey bee is Apis 
mellifica. The genus Trigona contains some of the smallest bees, and the 
honey is called “ bhonga.” Anotlier kind is the large bee, which builds its 
enormous hive on high rocks or lofty trees. It is very active and fierce, and 
in possession of a formidable sting, which it is not slow to use. Large hives 
of this bee are to bo seen about the fort of Daulatab^ld and the caves of Elura 
and Ajanta. 

Order Strepsiptera. Includes certain minute parasites found on bees, Ac., 
such as Stylo ps. 

Order CoLEOPT ERA. Beetles bh4nra.” Group Geodephaqa. Cicendelid^e. 
Tiger beetles. Are very useful in destroying other insects, and as burrowing 
larv8B they aid in developing the powers of the soil ; but agriculture is inimical 
to them, and only a few kinds are represented. Carabid^. The predaceous 
ground beetles are abundant in the rains. Anihia serguttata and Pterosophus 
complanatus are common ; and so are the gigantic species of Orthogonius, Ihey 
destroy a great many insects injurious to vegetation. Gioup Hydradephaqa. 
The diving beetles, Dytiscidas, inhabit tanks and ponds. The whirligig beetles, 
Gybinidjb, include Bome gigantic species. Group Rypophaga. Befuse eaters. 
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Include the rove beetles found under stones and in excrementitious sub- 
stances, and certain “ water scavengers.” Qroup Necropiiaga. Carrion eaters ; 
“ gud pirka-kida.” Common in moist places. The burying beetles remove the 
filth in which they have deposited their eggs, and enrich the soil by burying 
the same. Bone and skin beetles are found in every village, and help to remove 
dead carcases. The bark beetles destroy plants that are in a state of deca3^ 
LuCANiD.fl*:. Stag beetles. Lucanua inquinatus. Common. The grnba bore 
into the trunks and roots of trees, reducing the solid wood into coarse saw-dusl. 
Some of the larger kinds remain for six years in this state. Passalid.®. The 
genus Pussa/us is very common. Tho larva? and beetles live in rotteu wood. 
The ScARABEiD® contain many kinds living in excrement. Tlie common “ Dor” 
beetles and Copridea roll balls of dung during the breeding season. Bolhocaes. 
Contains the riiinocoro^ beetle. The Melolonthians are very injurious to various 
forest trees, fruit trees and shrubs. Leucopholii himaculata is a large variety, 
and Eucheirua macleayi is another maj;nificoi)t beetle. The genus Anomelu 
attacks the grape \ine. Dynastid®. The gigantic Hercules beetle,” belong- 
ing to Dynastes and OrycteSy are sometimes found in rotten wo( d or beneath 
old dung heaps. The Setonia<*y or flower beetl s, are common ; and the Indian 
forma Trichius ixnd Dicronocephul us are plentiful. The Buprestians are often 
brilliantly coloured, and are met with in the bazaars under the name of “ sona 
inakhi.*’ Their beautiful wing-cases are placed onmnslin to enrich embroidery, 
and are used to ornament kaskas fans, baskets, slippers, &c. Sternocera sternU 
corniSj S. dirysls and Cuioxanthea giyaniea. Found in the district. Tlie larvse 
are wood eaters, and pass several years in this state. Elatep.id®. “ Click 
beetles.” Several kinds are common. The insects remain in the grub state 
for four or flve years, living upon wood and roots, and are often very injurious 
to vegetation. Some of these beetles devour the pulpy subrtance of the sugar- 
cane, while the larvae live upon the roots. The genus Noctilucus contains the 
well-known fne-fl}'. The Bostbichid® aro abundant, and are wood borers. 
Several species of Lagria frequent hedges, &c. L. hamHa is a very handsome 
variet3\ The meal worm, found in flour and bran, is a kind of Tenebris be- 
longing to the darkling beetUs. Many kinds of blister fly are common, especi- 
ally Mylahris puatulata and M. punclum. Meloe trianthema. Found on the weed. 
Trianlhema decandra (biskopra). Curculionid®. Weevils. Do an enormous 
amount of injury. Bruchua phi. The pea weevil. B, rufimanm. Resides within 
beans of various kinds. The Rhyncliites puncture the buds and tender fruit of 
the vine, &c. ; and the genus . 4 pion destroy s the seeds of the wild indigo. Among 
i\.o Rj^nchophorianSy ox snont weevils, Calandra granaria devours stored wheat 
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and other grains ; oryzoa is the ruje weevil ; and (J. zacchari the sugar weevil. 
Group Longicornes. Long-horned bettles. The larva?, called borers,” are 
the most powerful and destructive of wood-eating iosects. They prefer dead 
timber to living tr’es, and remain in the grub state from one to three years, and 
perhaps more. Prionid^e. One kind of Prionug infests different acacias. 
Tieienotoma childreniL Common, Several of the Ckr\mbycid.e may bo seen 
about wooden buildings and fences. Group Puytdphaga. Plant eaters. 
Many species of Sagra are found on the Nyrnpheaceae. The golden Chrysoma- 
LIANS resemble Eiirof^ean forms. Some are found on the iiiiidar” (Calotropis). 
The Halticas^ or flea beetles, are exceedingly injurious to vegetation, attaching 
the mustard, radish, &c. Others attack the grape vino, melon, cucumber, &c. 
Some of the CASiDiiDAi, or tortoise beetles, attack the loaves of various kinds 
of convolvulus. Coccinellip^. Tlie carnivorous lady birds.” Coccinella 
1-punctala. Common. There are several other kinds of beetle, which live on 
fungi, &c. 

V. Sub-Kingdom. Mollusca. The types of land shells “ sank,” are few 
compared with other forms of terrestrial animal life, and are chiefly represented 
in the hilly portions of the district. These and the freshwater shells include 
the land snails (IIelicid.e) ; slugs (Limacidac) ; pond snails (Limnaeid.e) ; 
river snails (PALUDiNiDiE) ; &o. The genus Glessula is common on the gbits, 
including G. rugata^ G. lyraUCj G- pulla, Cr. heheSf ike. There are also several 
tj’piC'il rock-inhabiting Succlnectj such as S. girnaria^ S. tumida^ &c. Cremnocon- 
chug syhadreum frequents precipices or steep hill-sides, where water rims over 
the rock in the mousoons ; and Conulena fusca is found in similar sitnations. 
There are likewise Indian ferms of PterocycloSy Paludomi^ Pleciopliz^ and 
Diplomatiina, some of the last often associated with Cyaihopoma deccanen^e. 
Ennea hicolor is found under old wood, stones, and between damp gravel, 
€spe ially near the edges of tanks. Stenogyra gracilis is common in the culti- 
vated parts. Kanina hajadera is found on shrubs along the highest gh^ts. Unio 
wynegvngatnsig abounds in the Godavifri and its feeders. An undescribed 
species of Achatina is also found. The following is taken from Mr. Blandford’s 
** Notes en-route from Puna to Nagpur,” given in the Records of the Geological 
Survey of India for 1868. “ In the drift wood, twigs, grass and rubbish depo- 
sited at the edge of the river” [God av&ri, near Paitan], “ I found the follow- 
ing land and freshwater shells : — Helix tranquelarica^ //. vitellinay H. atomua 
(a very minute species of the Macrochlamys type, re embling S. vittimidea 
or one of the European Zonites in form), H. cragsicogiaia^ and H. fallacioga, 
Bulmiia puUuSy two or three varieties, B, coenopictus and B. ahyssmeus. Pupc^ 
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{oT Carychium?) sp. Aehatim vadalica^ A, hrevis A. balanua, abun- 
dant. Planorhis conipressus. P. sp. abundant, small. P. coromandelianus. Melania 
iuhcrculata, abundant. Byihinia pulchella ? J?. sp. (minute). Paludina 
melanostoma. Unio coeruleus ? rare. U. favidcmy abundant. Corhicula arata f 
abundant. Pisidium sp. 


VERTEBRATA. 

Aurangabdd and J^lnS have long been famous hunting-grounds 
for the Officers of H. H. the Nizam’s Contingent, and the writings of 
Colonel Shakespeare and other British sportsmen have made every 
one familiar witli the hardy Dakhani pony, and the wild sports of 
this part of India. Among scientific observers, the veteran Colonel 
Sykes furnished the earliest list of the Fauna of the Dakhan, while 
Jaln^C has been prominently associated with the labours of the distin- 
guished naturalist, Dr. Jerdon. Later still, the contributions of Mr. 
Blandford, and the illustrations of the Natural History of Western 
India by Major Gill of Ajanta, have helped in the work of identifica- 
tion. The government officials throughout the district have also 
rendered assistance, and the Tahsildars in particular furnished short 
lists of Fishes, Reptiles, Birds and Mammals that occur in their 
respective taluks. 

Class I. Pisces. Some of the fishes, such as the loaches and 
smaller siluroids, arc peculiar to the ghats, while others are confined 
to the plains. The natural brceding-j)lacos of the larger carps, the 
raahasir for instance, are in the hill streams, and many of these 
barbels arc caught at the base of the hills, on their return to the 
main rivers. In the Godavari the migratory fishes of the herring 
family are most numerous from J uly to September, and numbers 
are taken in ‘‘ ribands,” or pools of water. The non-migratcry 
members of the family breed in the tanks, and some of them, such as 
the “ m^ral,” or walking fish,” have been observed travelling on 
land. The spiny-rayed fishes are almost entirely confined to the 
plains, and are commonly met with in the tanks and jhils» Although 
the fishes are fairly distributed throughout the district, the Paitan 
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Ulnk is the most favoured, as the river Godavari flows by it. In 
certain localities the Ldbeo rohita^ roho,” b^riis,” kavil,” 
and other fishes are reared in dhands” in the neighbourhood of 
temples, and in masonry tanks, and are looked upon as objects of 
veneration. The most notable of these masonry tanks is that fami- 
liarly known as the panchaki,” situated in the western part of the 
city of Aurangibdd. 


The following list of freshwater fishes has been compiled from 
information supplied by the district authorities. Dr. Day’s Report 
on the Freshwater Fishes of India and Captain Beavan’s work on 
the same subject have also been consulted. 


Order Teleostei. MunMmum. Eels. Anguilla hengalensis ; “ bam.” Gene- 
rally found in marshes. CLUPKiDiE. Herring family. The “ hilsa,” a marine 
fish, ascends the rivers in certain seasons for spawning purposes, but it seldom 
comes up so far. Clujpea chapra. Common in rivers and tanks, Engraulis 
telara / “ pencha.” Found in the Goddvetri. NoToPTERiDyE. Notopterus chitala ; 

chitol.” Common in rivers and tanlis, and attains to several feet in length, 
N, hapirat ; “ phloe.” Common and eaten, but of indifferent flavour 
CypRiNiDiE. Carp, barbel, loach, &c. Aspidoparia morar ; “ amli,” morar,” 
“ cliippua,” “ chelhia.” Pretty common. Barbus chagunio ; “ jena “ chaguni,” 
‘‘ ghundar.” A good eating fish, grows to a foot and a half in length. 
JB. cliola ; “ kerandi.” Common, but not pleasant eating. H. sarana ; “ dardi- 
hi “ pota,” “ sarana,” “ gidi koli.” Very common, attains a length of two 
feet. H. tor (H. mosal) ; “ mahasala “ mahasir.” Found in rivers in hilly 
parts ; is excellent as food, and extends its migrations to long distances. B. 
dorsalis ; “ lariibi-kaoli sailkana.” Not common, B. gelius. Found in 
tanks and ponds. B. Jeolus. Common. B. curmuca. Similar to the last, but 
larger. B. melanampyx. Found at the northern base of the gh^ts. B. parrah 
and B, ampJdhius. Rare. B. stigma ; “potid.” Very common. B. iicto ; 
“ koli ;” “ kotri.” Common. B. titius ; “ tit-piingti.” Pretty common. B. 

vitiatus ; “ koli “ doknarmichi.” Grows to two inches. Barilius hendelisis. 
Found in rivers. B. coesa ; “ khoksa,” “ johra.” Common near the hills. B. 
gaiensis. Found in the rivers north of the ghdts. B. rerio / “ mailwa. Pretty 
common. Catla buchanani ; “ boassa,” “ Uild f “ tambri.” Common in ponds 
and rivers ; grows to several feet, and considered good eating. The following 
“ chiluis” arc small, bright, sUvery fish, tolerably common, and remarkably 
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good eating wJien fried : — Chela alhotee ; “ bhudh mura C. bacaila ; 
“ charl 0. clupeoides ; C. jorak ; kih^ri iiinra C teehanet ; checkna 
mura and C* phulo ; “ phul chela, “ dan^ri.” The fishes of^ the genus Cirr- 
hina arc of considerable importance an food.. C. gohamna ; “ kala bdtt^l.” 
Found on the hills and plains. C» reha ; batta “ rew4.” Common. (7. 
leschenaulti. Pretty common, and larger than the two preceding. Q. mirgala / 
“ mirgal “ mori.” A very fine eating fish, found in all the freshwaters,. 
and growing to three feet or more. Danio devario ; “ deb^ri “ di.hd 

** duriahi and Z). osieographus. Pretty common. Ducognatus lamta ; 

** korafi “ koli ** pat^tr cliita “ miillia.” Found in tlie rapid 
streams. The Laheos include several fine fishes. L, ariza ; “ b^ngam hkid 
L. hoga ; “ gerai “ dhokola “ dhok and L. hoggut ; “ kolis.” Somewhat 
general. X. kalabaris kalotL” Very common, growing to four 

feet. L. curchiae ; “ karsa “ goni grows to five feet, and not so common. 
L. duseumieri. Comparatively rare. L.Jimbriatae ; “ bholta and L. niullga. 
Pretty common. A. wato; and L.sinolaia. Rare. Z.. ro^iZa; “roho,” “ kavil 
bcCriis.” Perhaps the commonest of the genus, and the most generally esteem- 
ed as food ; grows to three or four feet, and is found in the tanks and ponds 
everywhere, but the best is taken in clear running water. Mola huchanani ; 
and M. melettinus ; wambii “ iilari.” Common. M. harengula ; kdl4- 
tdla aku-chipa.” A large fish found in the Goddvari. Nuria danrica ; 

malwij “ jongia sumiri ketri^ ddwithi.” Pretty common. N, 
malaharica. Not so common. Perilajnpus atpar ; “ kach-hi “ pila tapli.” 
Common. Eashoro daniconius / perua “ daiiikoni mililoa.” Found in 
every tank and pond. Eohtee ogilbii ; vigorsii ; “ khira,” and E, coiio ; 
“ koti “ manni “ gurdhd.” Common in rivers. R. microlepHis, A large fish ; 
found in the Godavari. Boiio dario^ “ baktea.” Found in rivers. Cohiiis 
guntea ; “ jupkciri.” Pretty common. Lepidocephalkhthys lalgara ; and X. 
iherihalie /“ bc(lu.” Found occasionally. Nemachilus boiio ; giilni and 
jV. chlorosoma. Common, especially the former. Silurid.®. Sheat fishes. 
Callichrous cheJera ; and C bimaculatus ; “pufta “ chiwala.” ‘Common, and 
fine flavoured. Macro7ie8 dor ; singira.” A large cat-fish found throughout 
the district. M. carcio ; “ kagur “ kaUra ; ” “ tengara.” Very common. If. 
cavasius; “kivisi-tengara.” A silvery fish, grows to about a foot 
in length. M. chryaeus ; “ pila-katarni.” Found north of the ghits. If. 
tengara ; “ katanr/i.” A small fish, considered good eating. Pangaeius 
huchanani. Common in the large rivers, growing to f om- feet and more in length ; 
but not much relished. Peeudeutropiue athemioidee ; “ patiri ; ” *‘«lher ** bum- 
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buch.” Pretty common. P. gfflrua / “ batehua.” Found in the larger rivers. 

P. goongwaree, P. longimanuSy and P. megalops are smaller kinds. Rita 
kuturnee, and R. pavimeniata\ tolerably common. Wallago attu ; “baolli;” 

“ phadan “ bdll4 “rajo machi.” Grows to several feet in length, and 
remarkably good eating when taken from clean water. AMBLYCEPiN-as. Aila 
“ sand kad “guriah.” Common in the larger perennial streams, 
and well-flavoured. Bagarius yai'i'elVi ; “ gunch “ vaghdri “ khdddd.” A 
large fish found in the deepei’ parts of the Goddvdri, but rare. Clarius magur ; 

“ magur.” Common in muddy ponds and ditches, and considered wholesome 
and nourishing. Eutropiicihys vacha ; “ batchua.” A fine eating silvery fish, 
found with Aila bengalensis. G- lonah. Inhabits hill streams. Olyptosternum 
deickanense ; Hemipimelodua xtchkeea ; “anjolla and //. cenia ; “jangla 
*‘cenia;” “kamdri.” Small fishes common in the perennial streams. Sacco- 
Iranchua fossilis \ “ bichu-ka-michi “ singi “am tuna.” Highly nutritious, 
and in much request as a diet for invalids. Silondia g angelica ; “siland.” A 
silvery fish attaining six feet in length, found in the deepest and longest reaches 
of the Godavari. ScOMBUESOCiDiE. Belone cancela \ “kangkila,” “ kowa.” A 
well-flavoured fish, tolerably common in ponds and rivers. 

Percid^. Perch family. Ambassis nawa ; “ bikrd “parnpia.” Pretty 
common. A. lala ; “ chandi.” A golden fish with orange dots. A. ranga ; 

“chandra;” “ chandbigoa.” Not common. A. bacuVis \ “ehandra.” Very 
similar to the last, but much more common. MuGiLiDai:. Mullets. Mugil 
corsula ; “ korsala “ urwari machi “ anwdraihi.” One of the most delicious 
of Indian fish, found in the jhils and deep streams. GoBiiDiE. Gobies. Gobius 
giurus ; “ gulu “ darmarua.” A common fish, light and well -flavoured. 

Eucienogubius Mriatue. A small fish. NANDiDiE. BadUbuchanani \ “bandiai 
“ chiri and Nandus marinoraius ; “ vddul,” “ latha.” Small fishes, tolerably 
common, Trichogasier fasciatus ; “ ponandi.” Grows to about five inches. 
OPHioCEPHALiPJfi. Snake-headed fishes. Ophiocephalas gachua ; “ churinga 

dheri-dholc.” Grows to about a foot in length. 0. marulim ; “ phul-miril 
“ saoli.” The oommon mWl, found throughout the fresh waters, especially in 
the large rivers, where it attains to four feet in length. 0. striatus ; “ mdr^l 
“ sowara dhok.” The best eating of the genus, and found tliroughout the ffesh 
waters. 0. ; “phuldhok.” Found in ponds. Rhynchobdellidj:, The 
spiny eels. Rhynchobdella aculeata \ “diAl “bommidai.” Pretty common. 

Mastacemblm pancalua ; “ gh4s bim “ bahru.” Grows to about six inches. 

JH. armatua ; “pataribAm;” “ wkmbat.’* Pretty common, 

QYMNonUNTiDiB. Globe fishes. TeirodonfluviaiUia, Found in fresh water. 
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Class II. Amphibia. Order Anoura. Tail-less amphibians. 
BuFONiDiE. Toads ; ‘^mainduk.’’ Bufo melanoatictus ; common 
toad. Found everywhere. PoLYPEDATiOiE. Hylorana malaharicay 
the Malabar bull-froge Found in the ravines and ghats to the north. 
Polypedates maculatus. The tree-frog ; thir^.” Common. Ranid^. 
Frogs. liana cyanopJdyctis ; “ mainduk “ ghouk.” Very common 
in the tanks. R. gracilis. Common in marshy ground. R. tigrina ; 

b^thal mainduk the bull-frog of Europeans. Very common, 
especially during the rains. Pyxicephaliis. hreviceps. Pretty common. 
RniNODERMATiDiE. JDiplopelma ornatum ; kappi th^ra.” 

One of the smallest of the Indian frogs ; not uncommon. 

Class III. Reptilia. Among tho Reptiles of the district, the 
crocodile has been found in the longer reaches of the Godavari, and 
is very destructive to fish. Tho venomous snakes are comparatively 
rare, but a Malayan gecko, biskopra,” is common about rocks and 
dilapidated buildings, and is considered by tho natives to be poison- 
ous. Some of the typical reptiles in the following account were 
found at J^lncI by Dr. Jerdon. Mr. Theobald’s Reptiles of India’' 
has also been consulted. 

Order Ciielonia. TaiONYCiDiE. Fresh water turtles, of no use to man. Emyda 
vitatta] ‘‘singpusht “dhugdier.” Common. Batagurid^.. River tortoises. 
Pangshura tentoria ] “dura.” Common. B. dhongoJea ] “dhongoka.’* Consi- 
dered excellent as food. B. deniatta. Inhabits tl)e larger rivers. EMYDiDiE- 
Pond tortoises. Melanochalys trijuga ; “ pdkria kuchoa “ thambail.” Abounds 
in still waters and tanks. The flesh has a disagreeable smell, if. sebce; 
“kuchoa.” Differs from the last in having a spotted head; not uncommon. 
Testudinidje. Land tortoises. Testudo elegam ; “ karsu kuchoa.” Found in 
the low jungles of the Balaghat. 

Order Ophidia. Viperid.®. Dahoi russellii ; “ chandibora “ ulu-bora 
“ siah chanda the chain viper. Not common. Echis carinaia ; “ afai.” Not 
common. Crotalidje. Trimesurus strigolus ; “ punndri the brown tree viper. 
Rare. Bypnale nepa ; “ k£trd-wild.” Found on the ghats ; rare, ELAPiDjE. 
Nagairipudians; “gokurra;” and a variety called “kuris gokurra,” 

“ kdU s4mp,” the cobra. The most common of the venomous snakes, but by 
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no means plentiful. Its chief enemies are the jungle fowl, pea fowl, mongoose 
and deer* Naga elaps ; “ sunkerchar “ airaz “ nilllil ndg the hama- 
dryad. The largest and most deadly of venomous snakes ; very rare. Bungaruz 
cmruteus ; “ krait “ dhdman chiti ** andli the Indian bungarus. Pretty 
common. ERYCiDiE. Sand snakes. Eryx joknii;^^ ganmandah” The black 
sand snake, wiiich snake-charmers, after mutilating the stumpy tail, exhibit as 
the “ double-headed snake.” Not uncommon. Gonglylophis conicus; the red 
sand snake. Tolerably common. Pythonidte. Bock snakes. Python molurua ; 

“ ajgctr the common Indian rock snake, sometimes called “ boa.” Occasionally 
found, Lycodontid^. Harmless fanged snakes. Ly codon aulicuB ; carpet 
snake.” Common. L, itriaiiaa. Similar to the last, but not so common, L. jara, 

A smaller snake ; not common. Dipsadid^. Nocturnal tree snakes. DipaoB 
trigonata ; “ kalian katti.” Common. Z>. gokool ; “ tat jeripothi.” Not so 
common. Dryiophid^. Whip snakes. Passerita mycierizana ; “ kildu 
“ hdrd samp.” Exceedingly common. DENDROPHiDjE. Tree snakes. Den- 
drophU pictm j i\\Qh\o.ei tree snake. Common. Homalopsid^. Biver snakes. 

Hypairhina enhydria* Rare. Natricin^. Fresh water colubrides. Tropido- 
notua quincunciatua ; “ pdni sdmp the ordinary water snake. Found near 
the rivers, &c. T. atolatua / “ hdlhdlia.” Very common. T, plumbicolor ; 

“ dula mdsurn “ hdrd zdniin sdmp ;” the green ground snake. Sometimes 
seen. Attretium achiatoaum. Found near water. Synophia malahavicua, A 
Malayan snake, found in the ghdts and ravines ; rare. O. helena. Not com- 
mon. Ptyaa mucoaaa ; “ dhdman the Indian rat snake. Frequently seen. 

Zammia gracxlia^ and Z. hrachyurm* Common. Z. faaciolaiua* Not so common. 

Coronella orientalia. Common. Cyclophia naaalia. Frequents the grassy plains. 

Ahlahea humheriL Occasionally seen in dry places. OLiGODONTiDiE. Oligedon 
aubgriaeua ; 0. faaciatua, and Simotea ruaaellii. Pretty common. CALAMARiDiE. 

Dwarf snakes. Macrocalamua lateralia. Rare. Uropeltidje. Rough tails. 

Silyhura elliottia^ and S. bicatenata. Common, but escape observation as they 
live underground at a depth of about four feet. Tiphlopidje. Blind snakes. 

Sometimes observed, when they appear above the surface. Typhhpa ihaobaU 
danua / “ kovathi.” Pretty common. T. branxnua ; “ randu talulu.” One of 
the commonest kind. Onchocephalua acutus ; often called a blind worm. Common, 

Order Lackrtilia. Lizards. Varanua dracoana ; “ ghorpor ;” “ ghodatala 
the land lizard. Common ; highly esteemed as food by the Bhils and low 
castes. Laoertid^. Cabrita leachenaulti ; “ sdmp surla ;” “ b^lli.” Frequents 
bushy ground, hedges of enphorbia, and clumps of cactus. C. Jerdoni. Much 

like the previous but smaller. Ophiopa jerdoni. Smaller again. Sincidve. 

18 a 
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Eux^repes carinatm ; “ bSmnii cliiplak “ chip-kuli gnuhi ; the Indian 
sfeink. The commonest and most widely spread lizard. The variety in the 
Dakhan has a yellowish band. E, macularius. Resembles the preceding and 
is cO'Cxtensive with it. E. hrevittatus. Much Hke E, carinatus. The 
type was found in JAlnl by Dr. Jerdon. E, septemlineatus. Smaller than E. 
carinatus. E. innoiatus. Found towards Berir. Riopa albo-punctata ; .the 
white-dotted skink. Pretty common. R. liardwickii ; the white-streaked skink. 
Common. R. punctata ; the dotted skink. Found chiefly in the hilly parts. 
Chiamela lineaia ; a HmoXl worm-like lizard. Not common. Geckotid.®. “Chip- 
lak “ gecko.” One kind of gecko (?), called “ biskopra,” perhaps the Malayan 
form 6r. guttaiuSj is frequently met with, and is considered by the natives to be 
poisonous. Heniulaotylus triedrus. Pretty common. H. maculatus. One of 
the ordinary house g(icko.s. U. sykesii. Chiefly confined to the hilly places. 
H. leschenaulti. Pretty common. //. freenotus. Another of the common house 
geckos. II. suhtriedrus. Closely allied to H. iriedrus^ but not so common. 
Gyninodaciylm dakhanemh. Occasionally found. G. jerdoni. The representa- 
tive of G‘ mysorimsis; found at Bangalore. Eublepharis macularius. Replaces 
E.ha.rdwickii\\\ W. India. Teratolepis fasciatus. The type was obtained at 
Jalni. Agamid®. “ Girgut.” Sitana pondiceriana; i\io fawn-coloured “ girgut 
and Branchocela indica ; “ thonda “ girgut.” Occasionally seen. Calotes 
ophiomachus ; “ saldior girgut.” I^retty common. C. elliotii. Found in the 
hilly parts. C. versicolor / “ girgut.” Found in hedges and trees. Charasia 
dorsalis; the rock lizard. Common. C. halandfordiana ; “ arthi saldier.” 
Found on rocks. Chamelionid®. Shameleo vulgaris ; “ kum girgut ;” “ bukalu- 
inun.” Tolerably common in the jungly portions of the district. 

Class IV. Aves. There have been unusual facilities for prepar- 
ing a list of the birds of the district. Dr. Jerdon, the Indian ornitho- 
logist, remained at Jaliia from 1837 to 1841, and published a 
catalogue of birds in 1*839-40. Some of the birds that were specially 
noted by him at A'j^fnt^ and Jilna will be found properly acknow- 
ledged in the following list. Much assistance has also been derived 
from Stray Feathers,” edited by Mr. Allan Hume, the greatest 
living authority on Indian ornithology ; and the contributions of 
the Rev. S. B. Fairbank at Ahmednagar, and of Messrs. Davidson 
and Wenden in other parts of the Dakhan, have been particularly use- 
ful. Nearly all the birds given in the list have been identified. 
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Among the few Malabar forms found in the ravines of the ghats, 
the commonest are the Malabar whistling thrush and the small 
green barbet. The rarer kinds are the jungle black kite, the banded 
bay cuckoo, the orange minivefc, the Malabar racket-tailed drongo, 
and the Malabar wood-pigeon. Of the North-West birds, the rufous 
grass warbler, the striated weaver bird, and the stone plover are 
common ; while the hobby, the Alpine swift, tho European cuckoo, 
and the Southern sirkir, are only occasionally seen. Tho birds 
frequenting the jungles aro chiefly barbets, orioles, woodpeckers, 
babblers, bush-quails, honey-suckers, spurfowls, green pigeons, 
shrikes, bulbuls, and cuckoos, [n the cold season, teals, shovellers, 
gad walls, widgeons, and other water birds are abundant. Tho wood- 
cock is a rare straggler, bat snipe is common, and tho painted 
variety is a permanent resident. Thousands of tilias” and bunting, 
with parroquets, demoiselle cranes, &c., commit extensive ravages 
in the grain fields. 

Order Natatores. Podicipid;e. The grebes. JPodiceps minor ; “ clmrakd 
** pindub p 4 ntirri dub-dubi the little grebe or dabchick. Exceedingly 
abundant in all the larger tanks ; breeds in the rains. Lyrid.e. Larm cachinnans. 

Dr. Jerdon obtained a specimen near Jalnd which Mr. Hume idontihed as tho 
young of L, cachimans. Sterna amjlica ; the gull-billed tern. Found chiefly 
during the rains and cold weather. Ilydrochelidon hyhrida ; the small marsh 
tern. Common. S. seena ; the larger tern. Found in all the rivers ; breeds on 
“ chars,” or sandbanks. S. melamyastra ; the black-bellicd tern. Very common; 
breeds on sandbanks. Rliynchopa alhicollis ; the Indian skimmer. Not common ;• 
breeds on “ chars” in April and May. Totipalmat^. PELECANiDiE. Pelecams 
philippensis ; the grey pelican. Sometimes seen in the rivers and tanks. 

GRACULiDiE. Phalacrocorax fuscicollis ; “ ghogar ;” “ pan-kowal ;” the lesser 
cormorant. Found occasionally in the rivers that run through forest and hilly 
ground. P. pygmeeus ; “pan-kowa;” “jog-rabi;” the little cormorant. Very 
common in rivers, tanks, and pools of Avator. PlotiNxE, Plotus melanogaster 
“ banwi ;” tho Indian snake bird. Numerous along the rivers ; breeds on trees., 
Phcbnicopteridas. Flamingoes. Ph(xnico2)teru8 antiquorum ; Not 

common, but flocks often visit the larger tanks, and remain from January to July. 

P. minor ; the smaller flamingo. Eeraains longer than the other. ANsaRiDAS. 
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Geese. Sarcidiomis melanonoim ; “ nukta the black-backed goose or “ comb- 
duck.” Moderately common in the rainy and cold 'season ; breeds in July or 
August. Nettopu8 cwonmndelianuB ; “ girja “ girri the white-bodied goose- 
* teal or “cotton-teal.” Found during the rains and cold season ; breeds on old 
trees. Dendrocygna javanka ; “silli “adla the whistling teal. Very com- 
mon in the wooded parts of the district, in the rainy and cold season ; but rare in 
the open places. D. fulva ; “ badak the large whistling teal. Tolerably 
abundant, and quite as common as the lesser kind at Jfiln^. Casarca rutila ; 
“ surkhdb “ chdkwi “sarza the ruddy shell-drake or “ brahmani duck.’^ 
A well-known winter visitant ; tolerably common in all the rivers. ANATiDjE. 
Ducks. Spatula clypeata\ “tidari;”the shoveller. Not uncommon during the 
cold weather. Anas pcecilorhyncJia ; “ garm-pai “ bata spot bill or grey 
duck. A permanent resident, frequenting the well-wooded portions of the 
district. Rhodonessa cai^opJiyllacea ; “ l^lsira the pink-headed duck. Seen 
occasionally in the cold season. Chaulelasmus streperus ; “ bekhar the 
gadwall. A very common winter visitant. Dafila acuta ; “ dighons the pintail 
duck. Found in the cold weather, but not in great numbers. Mareca penelope ; 
“ putari the widgeon. Quite as common as the gadwall. Querquedula crecca ; 
“ chotta murghabi “ tulsia-bigri the common teal. Very abundant ; often 
seen in the tanks and rivers in immense flocks ; arrives early and leaves late. Q. 
eweia ; “ chaitwa the Garganey teal. Very abundant but arrives later. 
Fuligula rufina ; the red-crested pochard. Tolerably common in the cold weather. 
F. ferina ; the red-headed pochard. Rare ; only found in small parties in the 
larger and open tanks. F, cristata ; “ dubaru the tufted duck or “ golden-eye.” 
Fairly common near the centres of open tanks ; leaves late. 

Order Gballatorks, Waders or shore birds. Forzana maruetia ; 

“kairi “gurgura-kairi the spotted rail. Not rare in the cold season. P. 
hailloni ; Baillon’s crake. Much more common. Oallinula chloropus ; “ godhan 
“ jal-raurghi the water-hen. Common. Erythra phcenicura ; “ daw4k 
“ kurain the white-breasted water-hen. Tolerably common ; breeds in July. 
Fulica atra ; “ daeiri the bald coot. Sometimes found in considerable flocks ; 
breeds in the district. Forphyrio poliocephalus ; “kiim “ kfiima the purple 
coot. Spread all over the district. Parrid.®. Farra indica ; “ dall-pipi the bronze- 
winged jacana. Rare ; breeds during the rains. Bydrophasiams chirurgus ; 
“ piho “ sardal the pheasant-tailed jacana. Seen on the top of some lotus or 
other floating plant ; breeds in July and August. Qruid®. Grus antigone ; tho 
“ siris or Cyprus crane. A rare cold- weather visitant seen towards Kandesh. 
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O, Communis ; “ kulang the common crane. Seen in small flocks during the 
cold season ; leaves about the end of March. Anthropoides virgo ‘‘k^rklrrft ; 

kdMm the demoiselle crane. Occurs in large flocks during the cold weather. 
A.RDEIDJ). Herons. Ardea cinerea ; “ kabud the heron. Common ; breeds 
on high trees. A ^ purpurea ] “ nari the purple heron. Abundant. Herodias 
iorra ; “ malang-bigli” ; “ torra-bdgla the large egret. Found everywhere 
in the rivers and tanks, and breeds in companies on trees. H. intermedia ; 
“ patiriga “ patokha-bigl^J f the smaller egret. Common ; has similar habits. 
H. garzetta) kilchia “ kirchia-b^gli the little egret. Abundant and very 
familiar when not disturbed. Demiegreitta gularia ; “ kdU-biglii. the ashy egret. 
Found on the banks of rivers. Bubulcm coromandue ; “ doria-bdgU “ gai- 
b%U the cattle egret. Numerous in the rainy and cold seasons ; breeds in the 
hot weather. Ardeola grayi ; “ andhi-b.^lcC the pond heron or paddy bird.” 
Seen at the side of every river, tank, and pond of water ; breeds on trees in the 
rains. Butorides javanica ; koncha-bdgli the little green bittern. Very 
common about the well-wooded streams of the B414gh^t. Ardetta cinnamomea ; 
“ lal'b^la the chestnut bittern. Not common ; chiefly nocturnal, and found 
in damp situations on the gliits. A, tinensis ; “ jun-bigU the yellow bittern. 
Not common ; breeds in October. Botaurvs atellarie ; “ baz “ nir-ydng 
the bittern. Bare. Nyciicorax griseua ; “ wdk the night heron. Moderately 
common. C 100 NID.E. Storks. Leptoptilue argalus ; ‘‘ hargaila “ dasta the 
gigantic stork or adjutant. Bare ; comes in towards May and remains till 
October. L.javanicus ; “ chingard the hair-crested stork or small adjutant. 
Sometimes found in small numbers. Xenorhynchm asiatxcua ; “ banfiris “ lo- 
harjing the black-necked stork. Common, and a permanent resident. Ctcoma 
nxgra ; “ surmai the black stork. Seen occasionally in the cold weather. C. 

alba ; “ lag-lag “ ugli “ hdgi-lag-Iag the white stork. A moderately 

common winter visitant. Dmura episcopa ; manik-jor “ kandeswar 
“ kiur^u the white-necked stork. Common in the well-watered parts of the 
district ; breeds from December to March. TANTALiD.aB. Tantalus leucoeephalua ; 
“ dokh “ jdnghal the pelican-ibis. Common ; breeds in February. Platalea 
leucorodia ; “ chimdeh buza the spoonbill. Frequents the rivers and tanks ; 
breeds in April and May. Anaatom'us oaciiana ; “ gungla “ samak-kholk 
“ hammak-k&s the shell-ibis. Found in the rainy and cold seasons. Ihie 
melanocephala ; “ munda safaid buza the white ibis. Mostly found in the 
cold season ; breeds in some parts of the district. Inocotia papilloaus ; 
“ kala buza “ k^rdnkal the warty-headed ibis. Common,, breeding in May 
and again in the last three months of the year. Falcinellua igneua ; “ kiw&ri 
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the glossy ibis. Found in the cold][weather. SCOLOPACID.®. Scolopax ruaticula ; 
“ sim-titar the woodcock. A rare stragglerin its periodical migrations north 
and south. Gallinago sihemra ; the pintail snipe. Common in the cold weather. 
G. gallinaria ; “ bharkA ‘‘ chihd “ surkhdb “ tibud the common snipe. 
More abundant ; arrives in September and October. G. gallinula ; “ chota 
chaha the jack snipe. Less common ; arrives later than the common snipe and 
departs earlier. Ehynchoea bengalemia ; the painted snipe. A permanent resident;" 
breeds in June and July, but a nest was found on the 11th February in the bed 
of an almost dry river near Atrrangabad. Tringa suharquata ; the curlew stint. 
Oceasionally seen in flocks in the larger rivers. T, minuta ; “ chotJ-pdn-loha 
the little stint. Very common, arriving in September and leaving in May. 
T. iemmincki ; the white-tailed stint. Less numerous. , Rhyacophila glareola 
“ chupka “ chobAha the spotted sandpiper. Very common in the cold 
weather. Iringoxdes hypoleucus ; the common sandpiper. Abundant. Numenius 
Uneatua ; “goar;” “ gangh the curlew. Rare; arrives in September and 
leaves in March. “ gchwdli the ruff. Found in the cold' 

season. Tot'tnua ochropus ; the green sandpiper. Very common ; one of the 
earliest of the tribe to come in. T» glottis^ “tim-tuiia ; ” “ tun-tuna ;” the green- 
shanks. Often seen on the edges of rivers and tanks ; arrives in September and* 
leaves in April. T. atognatilia ; “ chota-gotra the little green-shanks. Common. 
T* calidris ; “ chota-b^tan ;” the red-shanks. Found throughout the district 
in the cold weather. Linioaa cPf/ocep/iafa; “ gairaia ;” “ bara cha-hi ;” the small 
godwit. Found in the cold weather. CnARADRiDiE. Charadrius fulvua ; 

chota-bJtdn ;” the golden plover. Not very common, ^gialiiis duhia; “zirrea 
the common ringed plover. Common ; breeds on chars” in December and May. 
jE. minuta ; the lesser ringed plover. Sometimes seen among the hills. Chettuaia 
gregaria ; the black-sided lapwing. Common in some parts during the cold 
weather ; departs early in the year. Dr. Jerdon saw it atJilna. Lohivanellua 
indicua ; “ titiri ;” ** titai ;” the red-watticd lapwing, or “ did-he-do-it.” Very 
common ; breeds from April to July. Lobipluvia malabarka ; “ zirdi ;” the 
yellow- wattled lapwing. Common ; breeds from May to July. Hoplopierua 
ventralia ; the s^-ur-winged lapwing. Found along the larger rivers. Glabeolidje. 
Glareola orientalia ; the large swallow-plover. Chiefly found near the large 
rivers during the cold weather. G* lactea ; the small swallow-plover. 
Common. Squatarola Jielvetka ; “ barrd-beftAn the grey-plover. Seen 
in flocks during the cold season, HiMANTOPiDjE. Himantopua candidua ; 
“gAj-pcCn the stilt or long-ltgs. Found in numerous flocks in the cold 
weather. uEaacua recurviroatria ; “^abi “ barra-kirwAnik the large Btone> 
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plover. Not uncommon* (Edicnemuj scolopax ; ‘‘ kiirw^n^k Iambi;” 

“ barsiri the stone plover. Common in the low stony aud jungly hills. 

OxiDiDiE. Eupodotis edwardsi ; ** hum k4r4 dhok •* maldhok barra 

chirdth the Indian bustard. Common in the rains and cold season ; breeds 
in the district. Sypheotides aurila ; “ tun mor “ chdras “ likh the lesser 
florikan. Common throughout the plains ; breeding in September and October. 

Order Eazobes. TETRONiDiE. FrancoUnus pictus ; kdli titar the painted 
partridge. Common ; breeds in the district from June to September. Ortygomis 
pondicerianua ; “ titar “ gora titar the grey partridge. Very common ; 
breeds in March and again in the rains. Perdicula asiatica ; “ Iowa gira 
the jungle bush quail. Found among the ghdts towards Kandesh. P. argoon- 
dah ; Iowa the rocky bush quail. Very co'iimon ; breeds from September 
to March. Coturnix communis ; bdtair “ birra bdtair the quail. Very 
common from November to the end of March; migrates in the rains and breeds 
elsewhere. G- coromandelica ] “bitair;” ‘‘ birgdn^id the rain quail. Found 
at all seasons, but moat commonly in the rains ; breeds from August to the middle 
of October. Tinamid^e. Turnix iaigoor;*^ gulu “guudlu the black- 
breasted bustard quail. Common ; breeds in the district. T, joudera ; the 
larger button quail. Rare ; found only iu the jungly and hilly portions of the 
district. T, dusaumieri ; dubki tura ^‘durwi the little button quail. 

Common ; breeds from August to October. PnASiANiDiE. Pavo cristatua ; 

“ mhor “ ti-us Unduri f the pea fowl. Abundant in the wooded 
hills and ravines ; breeds from July to October. Oallus sonnerati ; jungli- 
murghi “ ram-kobad^ “ kombadi the grey jungle fowl. Common in 
the jungly and broken grounds of BalaghJt. Galloperdix apadiceus ; “ chota- 
jangli-murghi kokatri kastur the red spur-fowl. Found along the 
ghdts ; breeds in March. PTEROCLiDiE. Pieroclea faaciatua ; “ hander i 

** bhut-bun the painted sand grouse. Common at the base of the hills ; 
breeds in March. P. exuatua ; bakt-titar " pok4radi “ pokandi the 
common sand grouse or rock pigeon. Seen in large flocks ; breeds from 
December to June. Qourid.®. Chalcophgpa indica ; “ ram-ghoghu the 
emerald ground dove. Rare ; found in the well-wooded parts. Columbid;e. 

Turtur pulchratua / the Indian turtle-dove. Found all along the gb^tts, espe- 
cially on the western slopes. T, meena ; “ kolla-fdkti “ hulga the rufous 
turtle-dove. Chiefly found in the cold season on the B4I4gh^t. T, aenegalenaia ; 

“ tortrn fAkti the little brown dove. Common ; breeds in the district. 

T. auratenaia ; “chitroka fikt^ the spotted dove. Found on the plains, but 
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more abundant in the well^wooded portions of the districts T. ruorius ; 
“ dhorf^kt4 the Eastern ring-dove. Abundant everywhere ; breeds on the 
plains at all seasons. T. tranquebaricus / “ siroti f4kti “ goldbi-ghughus 
the red turtle-dove. Common ; breeds in the district. Palumbm elphinstonii ; 
the Nilghiri wood-pigeon. Rare ; occasionally found in the heavy jungles 
of the gbits. Columba intermedia ; “ k4butar “ parvi the blue pigeon. 
Very common. TRERONiDiE. Orocopus chlorigasier ; “ harrial the southern 
green pigeon. Found everywhere, Osnwtreron malaharica ; the grey-fronted 
green pigeon. Rare ; seen in the jungles of the ghits. 

Order Soansores. Cuculidj;. CucuIub canorm ; the European cuckoo. 
Appears sparingly during the rainy and cold seasons. C poUocephalue, 
Rare ; seen during the same seasons. O. sonnerati ; banded bay cuckoo. 
Found sparingly towards the ghits. C. micropierus ; “ biu-kotaku the largls- 
billed cuckoo. Found in the jungles of the ghits ; common during the rains. 
Hierococcyx varim ; kupdk “ z4kkh4t the hawk cuckoo. Common ; its 
loud crescendo notes are to be heard in the breeding season from April to 
July. Cacomantis passerinue pausai the Indian plaintive cuckoo. 
Common. Coccystes jacobinus ; ** popii “ chitak the pied crested 
cuckoo. Commoil in the rains ; believed to breed. Eudynamis konorata ; 
“ koil the well-known Indian koil. Common ; its noise is to be 
heard everywhere in the breeding season. Ehophodytes viridirostris ; “ kappra- 
popii the small green-billed malkoha. Frequents the bambu and bushy 
jungles of the north; breeds in July. Centrococcyx rufipennis ; mahoka 
“ kukal the “ crow pheasant.” Common ; breeds in the district. Taccocua 
janglitota the southern sirki. Seen near white-ants’ nests on 
the grassy slopes near the jungles. T. affinia ; the Central Indian sirki. 
Found throughout the district ; rare. Dr, Jerdon procured one at JJlni. 
PjoidvK. Ficus mahrattensis ; 14kh4rphor k4t-tokra the yellow-fronted 
woodpecker. Found everywhere ; breeds in the district. Ymgipicus gymnop- 
; the southern pigmy woodpecker. Found in the jungles of the 
ghits. Chrysocolaptes strictus', the soixihem large golden-backed woodpecker. 
Found on the ghJts ; not common ; breeds in March. Gecinus siriolatus ; 
the small green woodpecker. Seen on the ghits ; rare. Micropternus 
gularis ; the Madras rufous woodpecker. Has its limit in this district, and 
probably its northern congener may also be occasionally found. Yunx torguilla ; 
“ girdan aiingtha the common wryneck. A cold weather visitant, Fsittacid.®. 
Palceomis eupatria ; “ rai-tota.” A parakeet which appears to belong to this 
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species is found near the old fort of A'ntur, where it is said to breed in the cold 
weather. P. iorq^uatus ; “ ragu kira “ laibar-tota the rose-ringed 
parakeet. A familiar bird, very destructive to grain fields and fruft gardens ; 
breeds in the cold weather. P. purpureua; *‘tuid tota the western rose-headed 
parakeet. Common along the hills, visiting the plains in the rainy season ; 
breeds from December to March. MEOAL^EMiDiE. Megalasma inomata ; birrd 
bisdutA “ kutumra the western green barbet. Sometimes found on the 
western slopes of the ghAts overlooking Kandesb. M. viridis ; the small gieen 
barbet. Found in the ghdts towards Kandesb. XanthoIcBma hcemacepTuila ; 
“kAt-khora ‘‘ tambaiAt “chotA bassAnt bairi j” the crimson-breasted barbet. 
Very common ; breeds in the district. 

Order Insessores, — Tribe Conieostres. Bucerotid.e. TocJcus griseus ; 

chakotra the jungle grey hornbill. Moderately common. Sturnid.®. 
Acridotherea ttiaiia ; maina “ salouka the mainA. A very familiar bird ; 
considered sacred to the god RAmdev ; breeds in May and June. A, fuscua; 
“ pabAri mainA “ jhonti maind jhont sdlik.” Found in the hilly and 
jungly portions of the district. Sturnia pagodarum ; “ pApAi mainA the 
black-headed raainA. Not so abundant as the common mainA ; found chiefly 
in the cold season ; breeds in May. Pastor roams ; ** goldbi main A tiliA 

the rosy pastor or jowari” bird. Appears in November in vast flocks, and 
commits great depredations in the grain fields ; remains until April. CORVID.E. 
Corona macrorhynchua ; karriAl “ dhal kowa the Indian corby. Common ; 
breeds from April to June. C. aplendena ; kowa “ pati kowa the Indian 
grey necked crow. One of the most familiar birds in the district; found in 
every town and village ; breeds from May to July. Dendrocitta rufa ; “ mdlid 
lAt the Indian magpie. Found along the hills, and only occasionally in the 
plains. Fring'LLIDuE. Ploceua philippinua ; “ baiA the Indian weaver bird 
Very common; breeds in July. P.raanyar ; ‘‘ bAmani baiA;” the striated 
weaver bird. Comparatively rare. Amadina malacca \ “ nakalnor the black - 
headed muoia. Not common. A, punctulata ; “ telia munia “ singbAz 
**shabz munia the spotted munia. Pretty general ; breeds in the 
district. A. malabarica ; charchara piddAri “ sar munia ;” the plain 
brown munia. Common ; breeds at all seasons. Eatrelda amandava'^' lal 
munia ;” the red wax-bill. Found towards the ghAts. Passer domeaticua ; 
“ khAs-cburi ;” gourid the sparrow. Very common ; breeds at all seasons. 
Qymnoris flavicollia ; raji jangli churi the yellow- necked sparrow. 
Found everywhere, but in small numbers ; breeds ia April. Emheriza Iruthanani ; 
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the grey- necked bunting. Tolerably common, especially on the ghats. E.fucata; 

“ pitbar-chirta the grey-headed bunting. Was found at Jdlnaby Dr. Jerdon. 
Emjnza melanocephala ; gandim the black-headed bunting. Appears in 
immense flocks about the end of November, and is very destructive to the grain 
crops. E. luteola ; gdndam the red-headed corn bunting. A cold- weather 
visitant ; comparatively rare. Dr. Jerdon did not see a single red-headed bunting 
among the thousands of black-headed bunting that yearly visit the 
corn-fields of Jalna. MelopJius mdanicterus ; “ pithcCr chirta the 
crested black bunting. Sparsely scattered on the sides of the ghdts. 
Carpodacus er7jthrinns ; the common rose finch. A cold-weather 

visitant ; loaves in the end of March. Mirafra cryiliroptera \ “ jangli aggid 
the red' winged bush lark. Chiefly found on the hill sides, and very com- 
mon in the low scattered jungle about JdlnS. Ammomanes phcenicura ; 
“ aggi^C “ raital the rufous-tailed finch lark, Very numerous ; breeds about 
Jdlnd in February and March, and in other places up to ApriL Pyrrhulauda 
griua ; duri jathauli the black bellied finch lark. Found in every field ; 
breeds at all seasons, particularly from January to March. Calandrella 
hrachydactyla ; ‘‘ baghaira “ baghoda the short-toed or social lark. Arrives 
in large flocks in the cold weather, and leaves in March and April, when it is 
shot as “ ortolan,” and is very fat and excellent eating. Spizalauda der<a ; 
“ chinna chandol the small-crestcd lark. Very numerous everywhere; breeds 
in July or August. Alaiida gulgula \ bhurut the Indian skylark. Not 
uncommon in rice fields, grassy hills, &c ; breeds from March to June. Tribe 
Dentirostres. LAN 1 AD./E. Lamm lahtorn ; “ dudia lahtora safaid lahtora 
the Indian grey shrike. Common ; breeds abundantly at the end of the hot 
weather. L. caniceps] “ mattia lahtora;” the southern rufous-backed shrike. 
Found along the hills, and sparingly on the plains till April or May. L. viitaius ; 
“ pdeh^n^k ;” the bay-backed shrike. Common till March ; retires from the 
more open parts during the breeding season in May and June. L. erkiatus ; the 
brown shrike. Common during the cold season, but disappears in the hot season 
and during the rains. Tephrodornis pondicerianm ; “ keroula ;” the common 
wood shrike. Not so common on the bare plains as in the jungles of the hills. 
Heniipus picatus ; the pied fly- shrike. Chiefly found in the jungles of the gbto. 
Volvocivoi'a sylcesi ] “ jangli kisii the black-headed cuckoo shrike. A rather 
common winter visitant, Grouculm macii ; “ kasii the large cuckoo shrike, 
Found everywhere, but not abundant, Pericrocotus flammeus ; “ phiri-baUl- 
chasm ;” the orange mini vet. Found along the westein slopes of the gbits. 
P.hrmro8irk\ the short-billed mini vet. A rare straggler in the cold weather. 
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P. pereyrinus ; “ balalchasm the small mioivet. Common, but most abundant 
in the wooded parts of the district ; breeds in the rains. P. crythropygius ; the 
white-d)ellied minivet. Not uncommon in the low jungles. Dr. Jerdon procured 
a specimen at A'j4nt4. Buchanga ati'a ; “ kolsa bojanga “ kotwal the 
king crow. Very common ; breeds in the district. B. longicaudatus ; nil- 
finga the long-tailed king crow. Found along the ghats ; rare on the plains. 
B, cazrulescena \ “phiribichanga “dhapri;” the white-bellied king crow. 
Found everywhere, but not abundant. Dissetnurus j)</?’ar/i6TW8 ; “ kationgal 
the lesser racket tailed drongo. Found in the jungles towards Kaiideah. 
MusciOAPiDiE. Muscipeta paradisi ; ‘‘shah-bulbul;’* “ hussaiui-bulbul” (white 
bird) ; “ sultana-bulbul” (red bird) ; the Paradise flycatcher. Fairly scattered 
all over the district, but most common Jilong the hillp. llypothynm aziirea ; 
“ kilif k4t-kiti4 the hi ack-ii aped blue flycatcher. Tolerably common in the 
woll-woodcd portions of the district. Leucocerca aureola ; “ samchiri 
“maebaria the white-browed fantail. Found in every clump of trees ; brec» s 
in the district. L. leucogaster ; the white-spotted fantail. Comparatively rare ; 
chiefly found about the hills. Cultcicapa ceyloneusU ; the grey-hoaded flycatcher. 
A cold weather visitant ; not common. AUeoaax latirostris ; “ z4ki the 
southern brown flycatcher. Found everywhere, but not abundant. Stoporala 
melanops ; “ nil kiltkettid j” the verditer flycatcher. Found chiefly among the 
hills in the rains and cold weather. Cyornis tlchelli ; Tickell’s blue redbreast. 
Sparsely scattered everywhere. (7. ruficaudua ; the rufous-tailed flycatcher. 
Bare; has been found towards Ahmadnagar. Muackapula aapcrciliaris. Appears 
in the cold weather. Dr. Jerdon procured a specimen at the edge of the 
northern ghdts near A'jdntd. Erythroaierna parva ; “ turra;” the white-tail robin 
flycatcher. Not rare in the cold weather. Meiiulid.43. Myiophoneua horajieldi ; 
the Malabar whistling thrush. Scattered all over the district, especially in the 
jungles of the hills ; breeds in August. Pitta hrachyiira ; “ nuurJug the 
yellow-breasted ground thrush. Found throughout the district wherever it is 
tolerably wooded. Oyanocinclua cyanua ; “ shama “ pdndu the blue rock 
thrush. A very familiar cold weather visitant throughout the district, remain- 
ing till the middle of April. Petrophila ciuclorhyncha ; the blue-headed chat- 
thrush. Moderately common during the rains and cold weather. Geocichla 
cyanotia ; “ tinrang-ka-kasturi the white-throated ground thrush. Found 
along the hills. G. unicoUn' \ “ desi-pAwai the dusky ground thrush. 
Found in the jungles of the district in the cold weather. Merida nigropilea ; 
‘^kastuii the black-capped black-bird. Found in the cold weather. Dr. Jenion 
states that it occurs in tho higher table-lauds of Central India, as at J^lu4. 
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JPyctoris sinensis \ •* galchasin “baldlchasin the yellow-eyed babbl r. 
Tolcra' ly common ; Ireeds in the wooded parts. Pellornemi rnftceps ; SvA^ainson’s 
wren warbler. P'ound along the hills. PomatorUnus horsjieldi ; the southern 
scimitar babbler. Common in the ravines of the glints. Aryya malcolmi ; 
<<gogai;” “kokatti;” ‘‘khair;” “bdth-b^i;” the large grey-fronted babbler. 
One of the commonest birds of the district ; particularly abundant about Jilui. 
Chatarrhcea caudata ; “ dumri ;** the straited bush babbler. Common ; breeds 
in the district. Beach ypodid^. Ixos luteolus ; the white-browed bueh bulbul. 
Pretty common in the low jungles, Otocempsa fuscicaudata ; the southern rod- 
whiskered bullul. Bather common in the wooded parts ; breeds in March and 
the following months. MoJpastes hcunorTlious ; the Madras bulbul. Very com- 
mor ; breeds from June to September. Phyllornis jerdoni\ “Larriwa;’* the 
green bulbul. IVcrably common in the jungles of BaldgbJt. lora typhia ; 
‘‘ shaubaigi the lora. Seen almost in every garden ; breeds during the rains. 
Oriolus Jcvndoo \ “pilak;” the Indian oriole. Common; breeds in June and 
July. 0. inehinocephalus \ ‘‘pilak ;** *‘14id4k;” the black-headtd oriole. An 
occasional straggler. AMPELiDiE. Zvsterops imlpehrosa ; the wbite-eyed tit. 
Common. Sylviparus modes lus yellow-browed flower-pecker. Sometimes 

seen in the cold weatl er. Dr. Jcrdoii procured a specimen at A jdnt^, at the 
edge of ihe northern gbdts. Parus nipalensis; the Indian grey til. Common. 
Alachlolophus aplonotus ; the southern yellow tit. Found along the hills ; breeds 
in September. Sylviad.^. Copsychus saularis ; “daiAr;”tbe magpie robin. 
Common along the hills ; rare on the plains. Cercotrichas macrura ; “ shama.” 
Rath t rare ; only found in the th ck woods along the ravines and gli4ts. 
Thamnobia fulicata ; ** kdlchuri the southern black robin. Common about the 
villages ; breeds from April to July. Fraiincola caprata ; “ k^ld pidbfi the 
black bueh-chat. Common ; breeds during the same montbs as the last. P, 
viaura ; the Indian bush-chat. A very common winter visitant. Saxicola 
opisthokucus ; the white-tailed stone-chat ; S, isahellinus ; the wheat-ear ; and 
S. deaerti ; the black throated wheat-ear. Found towards Ahmadnagar. Ruiicilla 
rufiventris ; “ thirthira the Indian redstart. Fairly numerous during the cold 
season. Larvicora superciViar'is \ the blue wood chat. Moderately common dur- 
ing the rains and cold weather. Cyanecula suecica ; “ husaini-pidda the red-spot 
blue throat. Common ; leaves at the end of the cold weather. Acrocephahs sten- 
turius ; the large reed warbler. Found among rushes, long grass, &c. A. dume- 
torum ; “ podina “ tik-tikki the lesser reed warbler. Found in the cold season. 
Orihotoinus sutorius ; “ phutki “ tuntuni the Indian tailor-bird. Common ; 
breeds in June and July. Priniu sociuUs \ “phutki;’* “|it-pittu;” the 
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ashy wren warbler. Nearly as common as the last ; breeds in August 
Cisticola cursitana ; gc(s-ka-pit-pitta the fan-tail warbler. Common in 
all grass lands ; breeds in the rainy season. Drymceca inomata ; the earth-brown 
warbler. Common ; breeds in the district. Franklinia buchanani ; the rufous- 
f rented wren warbler. Common in low thorny jangle. Hypolaia rarm ; Sykes’s 
warbler. Common at all seasons. A nest of this bird was found at Jiln4 by 
Dr. Jerdon. Fhylloacopua triatia \ the brown tree warbler. Common among 
bushes and reeds. P. lugubria ; the dull green tree warbler. Found throughout 
the district. P. nitidua ; the bright-green tree warbler. Tolerably common in 
the cold weather. P. affinia ; Tickell’s tree warbler. Found among the ghfits. 

P. ^ndicMS ; the olivaceous tree warbler. Not common. Dr. Jerdon obtained a 
specimen near Jc(ln4. Reguloidea occipitalis ; the large-crowned warbler. Found 
towards Ahmadnagar. R. aupercilioaus \ the crowned tree warbler. Common 
in the cold weather. Sylvia jerdoni ; the large black-capped warbler. Found 
in the cold weather. Dr. Jerdon saw it at Jdlni. S. affinia ; the allied 
groy warbler. Migratory like the last ; was seen at J5.ln£C by Dr. Jerdon. 

S. althcea. Tolerably common throughout the district. Motacilla maderaa- 
patenais \ “bhuin mamula “khinj^n;” the river or large-pied wagtail. 

Common ; breeds in the rains and cold weather. M. peraomta ; ‘^dhobin 
the black-faced wagtail. A familiar bird, comes in about the beginning 
of October and leaves in March or April. M. daJehanensia ; “ dhobin 
the Indian white-faced wagtail. Found in the cold months, and more common 
than the preceding. Galobatea melanope ; the grey and yellow wagtail. Com- 
mon everywhere during the cold season, especially near the hill streams, 
where Motacilla daJehanenaia is comparatively rare. Budytea cinereocapillua ; 

philkia the slaty -headed field wagtail. Common in the cold weather. B. 
calcarata ; “ pcJni-ka-philkia the yellow-headed wagtail. A migratory bird ; 
not so common. Limonidrorma indicua ; the forest wagtail. Rare ; sometimes 
seen in the jungles of the ghfits. Anthua maculatua ; musarichi “ khorasdni- 
churi the Indian tree pipit. A common cold weather visitant. Coiydalla 
rufula ; “ rugel “ chachdri the Indian tit-lark. Very common in the xjold 
season. C. atriolata ; the large tit-lark. Less common. Agrodroma campeatria ; 

“chillu;” the stone pipit. Very common about stony ground. A. aimilia. 

One specimen of the rufous rock pipit was found towards Ahmadnagar. A, 
aordida ; the brown rock pipit. Found by Dr. Jerdon on rocky ground near 
Jdlnd. 

Tenuirostres. Nectarinid^. JBihopyga vigorai ; phul-chdngd the 
violet-eared rod honey-sucker. Found in the wooded valleys and western slopes 
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of the ghits ; not common. Cimyris zeylonica ; shdkdr-khora the amethyst- 
ruinped honey-sucker. Tolerably common in the well-watered parts ; breeds 
in the district. C. asiatica ; “ shakar-khora the purple honey-sucker. Com- 
moD ; breeds in the district. Dlmum erythrorhynchua ; Tickell’s flower-pecker. 
Found on the western slope of the ghdts. Piprisoma agile ; the thick-billed 
flower-pecker. Found in similar localities ; not so common. UPUPiD.a5. Upupa 
epops ; hudhud the hoopoe. Common. U. ceylonensis ; ** hudhud the 
Indian hoopoe. Very common ; breeds in the district. 

Fissirostres. IIiRUNDiNiDiE. Uivundo rustica ; “ abibil the swallow. 
A coM-weather visitant ; leaves about the end of March. E.filifem ; “leishra 
tbo wire- tailed swallow. Common ; breeds from February to March. 
11. erytlivopygia ; “ m^sjid a babil the mosque swallow. Common ; breeds 

in mosques, &c., during the rainy weather. II, flavicola ; the Indian clifl! swallow. 
Found on some of the cliffs overhanging the Godavari and other rivers. Cotyle 
riparia ; the European sand martin. Somewhat rare ; only a winter visitant. 
Dr. Jerdon obtained a few specimens at Jdlnd. C sinensis ; abali the 
Indian bank martin. Tolerably common ; breeds on the banks of tho rivers 
from December to March. Ptyonoprogne concolor / the dusky martin. Com - 
mou ; breeds from February to the end of August. Dr, Jerdon saw it at 
J4Iua building its nest in the eaves of lofty houses. P. rupestris ; the mountain 
martin. Found on the ghdts, especially about cliffs. Cypsellus melha ; the 
Alpine swift. Found in similar situations. C. affinls ; “ abJbil ‘‘babila 
tho eastern swift. Common throughout the district ; breeds in February and 
again in the rains. C. hatassiensis ; tdri ababil the palm swift. Very 
rare in the drier parts, but tolerably numerous in palm groves. Dendrochelidon 
coronata ; the Indian crested swift. Sometimes found along the hills. Capri- 
MULGiDiK. CapnwMZyMa ; the jungle nightjar. Common ; breeds in tho 

district. C. kelaarii ; the Nilghiri nightjar. Found by Dr. Jerdon in tho 
lowlands of Kandesh below the A'jinta ghJt. MERoriDiG. Merops viridis ,* 
** harrictl “ patringa the Indian bee-eater. Found throughout the district ; 
breeds from March to July. M. philippinus \ “ b4ra patringa the 
blue-t ailed bee-eater. Found towards Ahmadnagar, M.pcrsicus ; the Egyptian 
bee-eater. Appears sometimes in the cold season. CoRAOiADiE. Coracias indica ; 

sibzik nilkant “ t z tho Indian roller. Common everywhere in the 
cold season ; does not breed ; held sacred to the god Siva. IIalcyonidas. 
Halcyon smyrnensis ; “ kilkila the white-breasted kingfisher. Very abundant ; 
breeds in March and April. Alcedo bengalensis ; “ chota kilkila the Indian 
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kiDgfieher. Common ; breeds in deep holes in the banks of rivers. Ceryle 
rudis ; “ koraiala kilkila the pied kingfisher. Very common ; breeds in all 
seasons except during the very hot months. 
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Order Raptoreh. Strigid^e. Owls. Strlx jamnica\ “karifi;” “karail;” 
the eastern screech owl. Pretty common at all seasons ; breeds in February, S, 
Candida ; the grass owl. Not common. Syrnium ocellatum ; the mottled wood 
owl. Not common ; breeds in February. Aaio accipitrinm : “ chota ghuga 
the short-eared owl. Occurs in numbers during the cold weather ; leaves in 
March. Bulo lengalensia ; “ ghugu “ gubar the rock horned owl. 
Common along all brooks and ravines. Ketupa ceylonenaia ; ‘‘ amraika-ghugu f 
“ulu the brown fish owl. Frequents jungles, groves, and gardens along the 
gh^ts. Scopa pennatua ; the Indian scops owl. Chiefly observed in the cold and 
rainy months. S. hrucii ; the striated scops owl. Found towards Ahmadnagar. 
Carina hrama ; “ ulu “ choghad “ pingli the spotted owlet. Very com- 
mon ; breeds from January to the middle of March. Ninox luguhria \ 
“ choghad bosra the brown hawk owl. Tolerably common in the jungles ; 
rare on the bare plains ; chiefly found in the rainy and cold seasons. Falco- 
NiDiE. Falco peregrinator ; ** shihin ** kohila.” Rare ; found near rocky 

hills in the neighbourhood of jungles. F,jugger ; “ Mgg^r j^gir.’’ Very 
common ; breeds from January to March. F, aeverua ; “ daureli “regi the 
Indian hobby. Occasionally seen in]the cold weather ; not common. Dr. Jerdon 
killed one near JdlnJ. F. chiquera ; ‘‘turumti “ tiitri-mutri ‘‘ chotwa the 
red-headed merlin. Very common ; breeds from February to the end of March. 
Cerclineia tinnunculua ; ‘‘ narzi ‘‘ narzanak the kestrel. Found everywhere 
in the cold weather ; leaves in April. C. naumanni ; the lesser kestrel. Found 
in the cold weather ; breeds in the middle of May, Aaiur ladiua ; “ shikra ;’*• 
** chipka.” Very common at all seasons ; breeds in March. Accipiter nisua ; 
“ basha “ bashin the sparrow-hawk. Common in the cold weather ; 
breeds in March. A. virgatua ] ^^heBrsL “dhoti.” Rare. Aquila mogilnik 
“ jumiz the imperial eagle. Pretty common. Dr. Jerdon had one at Jillni. 
A. vindhiana ; “ wokhab the tawny eagle. Very common ; breeds in the 
cold season. Hieraetua pennatua ; “ b^gdti jumiz “ gilheri-m4r the booted 
eagle. Common ; breeds in the cold season. Neopua malayenaia ,* the black 
eagle. Rare. Niaaetua faaciatua ; “ mhorangi Bonnelli's eagle. Occasion- 
ally found in the jungles ; breeds in the cold weather. Limnaetua caligatua ; 
“ s^d&l the changeable hawk-eagle. Found towards Ahmadnagar. L. 
cirrhatua ; sh&h baz the crested hawk-eagle. Rare, droaetua gallicua ; 
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‘‘ sdmp-mir sapmaril the serpent-eagle. Common on the plains from 
September to the beginning of April. Sjpilornis cheela ; “maraii(^a the 
Indian harrier eagle. Common along the hills. Dr. Jerdon shot one near 
Daulatdbdd. Buteo ferox\ “chuhamar;” the long-legged buzzard. Common 
in open plains and marshy places. Buimiut Uesa ; “ tisa the white-eyed 
buzzard. Very common. Circus maeturus ; “ ddsmil “ girgut-m^r ;”“pattai 
the pale harrier. Common during the cold weather. (7. cineraceus ; “ Montague’s 
harrier.” Migratory and equally abundant as the last. 0. ceruginosus ; 
“ kutar “ kulcsir “ safaidsira the marsh harrier. Rare ; principally 
found along the hills. Ilaliastur indas ; “ bahmani chil “ rumubarak 
garuda the brahmani kite. Rather rare ; breeds from January to April. 
Milvus govinda ; ^‘chil the pariah kite. Very common; breeds from 
September to the middle of March. M. melamtis. Larger than the last; 
sometimes found among the hills in the cold weatiior. Pernis piilorhjnchus ; 
** shahutela the crested honey-buzzard. Common every where ; breeds in 
February. Elanus cceruleus] “kdp^si;” the black-winged kite. Moderately 
common ; breeds from July to December. Vulturidae. Vultures. Otogyps calvus ; 
“ rangidh “ malagidh “ boanra lalmata shakuni the black vulture. 
Seen about the hills, either solitary, or in pairs, or sometimes in groups of four 
or five. Gyps indicus ; “ barra gidh “ phari gidh “ mahado “ sagun 
the long billed brown vulture. Found among the hills, and not rare on the 
cliffs bounding the valley in which are the caves of A'jdntd. Mr. Hume thinks 
that G. pallescens is the bird of Western India that invariably breeds on cliffs, 
and that G. indicus belongs to Eastern India. Psmdogyps hengalensis ; “ gidh 
“ sagun the white-backed vulture. Common and found in large numbers 
wherever the carcases of dead animals are exposed. Neophron ginginianus ; 
“ kal murgh the Indian scavenger vulture. Exceedingly common about 
villages, feeding sometimes on carrion, but chiefly on Imnian ordure. 

Class V. Mammalia. From the situation of the district at the 
northern extremity of the gh^ts, it is not far removed from the 
horizon in which the north and south Indian fauna meet. Among 
the birds for example, the jungle grey-fowl, tho red spur-fowl, the 
painted partridge, and the rufous woodpecker are replaced by 
northern forms above the AjdnW gh^ts ; but tho line is not always 
well defined, and sometimes the types appear to inosculate. Thus, 
the Hanuman monkey of the north, and its congener of southern 
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India, are both represented ; but the former, as it occurs in the 
district, seems in reality to be an intermediate form between the 
two. The same remark applies to the Bengal short-tailed monkey 
and the Madras monkey, and likewise to the northern hare and 
the common black-napod hare. Of the other mammals in the 
district, the most abundant is the antelope, which occurs in greater 
numbers than in almost any other part of India. Its natural enemies, 
the wild dog and wolf, hunt it in packs. The wild boar associates 
in more or loss numerous herds, called sounders,” and is ])lentiful 
wherever there is cover of long grass or low jungle. Tho soft- 
furred field rat, mattid,” is a great scourge in the grain fields, 
especially after a season of drought. In preparing the following 
list, Dr. Jerdon’s Mammals of India” has been consulted. 

Order Edentata. Manidai:. PhUodotus iacVicus ; ])ajar-kii “ siliu 
“ kauli-mA “ ban-rohu the Indian scaly ant-eater. Found in the hilly 
parts of the district, but nowhere ahundant. 

Order Unoulata. Suid^e, 8ua cHatatm ; “ suwar “ bdrri janwar 

dukar “ khuk “ bhund the Indian wild boar. Common. Pigsticking 
is a famous sport in tho district, and tho principal hunting ground near 
Aurangabad lies towards the Sattdra hills. Cervida:. Ruaa arialoiclia ; 

“ saiiibur “ meru “ munpothi the s4mbar stag. Common in tlic jungles 
and ravines of the glints. Axis maculatus ; “ chital “ jhauk “ dhupi tho 
spotted deer. Found in the jungles to the north, and along the course of tlio 
larger rivers. Cervulua aureus ; “ jungli-b4kra “ gutra “ baz-serai 
“ kunda-guri the rib-faced or barking deer. Solitary ; found in thick 
jungles. MoscHiDiE. Memimna incKca ; “ pisuri “ mugi “ ahefn tho 
mouse deer. Keeps a good deal among rocks in the thick jungles of the north, 
BoviDiE. Bortax pictua ; “ ru-i “ nilgai the blue cow. Tolerably common 
in the small scattered jungles. Telraceroa quadricorws ; “ chousinga the 
four horned antelope. Found on the jungly hills. Antelope hezoartica ; 

“ hdran “ kalwit “ phanduidt the Indian antelope. Exceedingly com- 
mon on the open plains. Dr. Jerdon sjiw larger herds in the neighbourhood of 
Jihii than anywhere else, occasionally some thousands together. They are 
very numerous at Baizapur, Qc'Cndapur, and all along the valley of the Goddvari. 
Gusclla hemcliii ; “ chikara j” “ kal-punch ** jinka j” the Indian gazelle, 
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Very common on the bare plains, low rocky lulls, and in snuill thorny jungles. 
Guveus gaurus ; “ gavia the ghdr or bison. Found in the jungles of the 
ravines and ghdts, but very rare. 

Order Carnivora. Ubsidje. Ursus lahkitus ; ** rinch “ bhaluk “ aswail 
“ khriss the Indian black bear. Common in the hilly portions of the district’ 
MELiDiDAi:. Mellivora indica ; “biju “ gugu the Indian badger. Found in 
the hilly portions of the district, and in the deep alluvial banks of rivers. Mus- 
TELID.E. Lutra nair ; “ pani-kuta jalmanger “ udui “ sug-arbi the 
Indian otter. Very common in the rivers and large tanks. ViVERRiDiE. Viverra 
zibeiha ; “ kat^fs “ michbandar “ musk-billi the civet cat. Found ameng 
the ghdts, and in the dense thorny scrub on the banks of nallas. Viverricula 
malaccemis ; “ musk-billi “ kasturi “ jowadi-manjur the lesser civet cat. 
Common. Patadoxurus mmanga ; ** menuri f jdr-ka-kuta “ ud the tree 
cat. Pretty common in wooded places. Herpesies griseus ; “ rnangus “ mival 
“ siimur the Madras mongoose. Very common in dense hedgerows, thickets, 
&c. JI. vitticolU / “ begi “ rasu the stripe-necked mongoose. Found in 
the jungles and ravines ; not common. HviENiDiE. Hyoona striata ; “ tdrSs f 
“ lokra bdgh “ hundar “ thddhis the striped hysena. Common in the 
open country. Canidas. Canh pallipes ; “ Idnddgh “ gurgh “ warn 
thodial the Indian wolf. Found in the open country. C. aureus ; “ kola 
the jackal. Very common. An old jackal called bain,” or “phial,” is popu- 
larly believed to bo an attendant on the tiger. Oaon rutilans ; “ jangli kuta 
“ kolsa “ sdkkd sarai the wild dog. Common. Dr. Jordon saw a pack 
of wild dogs at the foot of the Aj^nti gh4t, that had run down a full-grown 
female sAmbar. Vulpes bengalensis ; “ lomri “ kokri the Indian fox. 

Abundant in the open country. Felid.®. Tigris regalis ; “b%h “sh6r 
“ zAghun the royal tiger. Found in the jungles and ravines of the hills ; 
occasionally visits the more open and cultivated parts. Leopardus pardm, 
1st variety, “ tenduft “chita;” “ asnea;” “ birbotia the panther or 

larger leopard. Common in the open country, where low hills and deep ravines 
occur. 2nd variety, “ borbdchi “ bibia-bfigh “ makum the smaller 
leopard. Commonly found in thick jungles, but often seen prowling about 
villages. Felis bengalensis \ “ banberal “w4gati;”the leopard cat. Found 
in well-wooded parts among the hills, or in heavy jungle, grass, and brushwood. 
F. jerdoni ; the lesser leopard cat Common ; appears to be only a variety of 
the last. F, iorquata ; the spotted wild cat. Tolerably common. A hybrid 
variety, frequents the cantonments, and causes much damage in poultry yards. 
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F. efiaus ; “ jangU-billi “ katcfs ** mota^lalin-manjur the common jungle 
cat. Found everywhere, both in the jungles and open country. Caracal melanotiB ; 

“ sia-gosh suvi pulung the red lynx. Chiefly iound in the ravines of the 
ghits overlooking Kandesli. Gueparda guttata ; " chfta “ yiz tendui- 
b^gh “ laggar the hunting leopard. Frequently met with on the plains, 
where the common antelope abounds. Has been seen towards Kandesh, and 
Dr. Jerdon mentions its occurrence near Jiln4. 

Order Rodentia. LEPOBiDiE, Lepus ruficaudatuB \ “khargosh the larger 
Indian hare of northern India. Found towards Kandesh. L. nigricolliB ; 

“ khargosh ** sissi the black-naped hare or southern variety. Common. 

HYSTRiciDiE. Hystrix leucura ; “ idhu “ sai^l “ salendra tho 

Indian porcupine. Common ; often lives in societies, on the sides of hills 
and banka of rivers. Murids. Gerhillus indicuB ; “ h4rni-mus the Indian 
jerboa rat. Abundant in most parts of the district. NeBokia indica ; “ kok 
“ karthi mus the Indian mole rat. Abounds in the rich cotton soil of the 
plains. The Wadars capture it in great numbers for food, and plunder its 
burrows, in which large quantities of grain are stored up. N. hardwickii ; 

“ lindur the short- tailed mole rat. Infests gardens. Mus handicota ; “ ghus 

the bandicoot rat. Very common in cantonments and large villages. M. 
decumanuB ; “ ghar-ka-chuha “ dimsa-indur the brown rat. A familiar 
plague ; common everywhere. M, Irumeus ; ** a'dvdlki ‘‘ musk the tree 
rat. Common in bushes and hedges. M. rufesceiiB ; the rufescent tree rat. 

Pretty common. M, oleraceuB ; the long-tailed tree rat. Found generally on 
palm trees, thatch of houses, &c. M. urlanus ; “ cliui the common Indian 
mouse. Found throughout the district. M* darjeeUngensis, Dr. Jerdon 
mentions that this white-bellied mouse is common in houses at Jc'Cln^. 

Leggada lepida ; tho small spiny mouse. Found in gardens and woods. 

Golunda elliotti ; “ gulandi tho bush rat. Lives entirely in the jungles. 

Dr. Jerdon saw it in the Dakhan. <?. mettada ; “ mdtt&d the boft-f urred 
field rat. Committed great depredations in the grain fields after the recent 
famine. According to Mr, Elliot, these rats live entirely in the cultivated fields, 
and during the rains^ great numbers perish ; but when the monsoons fail they 
breed so fast as to become a perfect plague, eating up the seeds as soon as sown, 
and continuing their ravages when the grain approaches to maturity. In 1862, 
and again in 1877-78, the rayats employed the Wadars, who killed thousands 
without perceptibly diminishing their numbers. It is probably this rat which 
is said to migrate, destroying the crops in its progress. Soiurid.®. SciuruB 
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elpliinatonei ; tho Bombay red squirreb Found in the jungles of the glints. 
S. palmarum ; “gilheri;” kharri udithd the striped squirrel. Found 
a])out cantonments and larger villages. 8, tristriatus ; “ ram-karri the 
jungle striped squirrel. Very much like the last, and more common. Pteromys 
jyetaurista ; p^kia the brown flying squirrel. Found in the thickest jungle^, 
but seldom seen, as it is nocturnal in its habits. 

Order Cheiroptera. Vespertilionidai:. Vesperugo ahramus. The minuto 
Coromandel bat. Found in the roofs of dwelling-houses, under tiles, &c. 
Nyciicejus heathii. The large yellow bat. Occasionally found in houses and on 
trees. N. luteus. The Bengal yellow bat. Common. N. tenmineJeii. This yellow 
bat is the coramonost of tho genus. N. cams ; tho hoary bat. Very common. 
Kerivoula picta ; the painted bat. Sometimes found in the folded leaves of the 
plantain. Taphozous longimanus ; “ gdd^l “ ch^mgadar the long-armed 
bat. Very common about Aurang^bid, Jalni, &c., frequenting dark out-houses, 
stables, &c. T. saccolaimus ; tho white-bellied bat. Occasionally met with. 
Nyctinomus plicatus ; the wrinkle-lipped bat. Tolerably common in ruins, dark 
buildings, and in the hollows of trees. VAMPiRiDiE. Rhinopoma hardwichii ; 
the long-tailed leaf bat. Sometimes seen in old ruins, clefts of rocks, caves, &c. 
Phyllorhina fxdm ; the little horse-shoe bat. Occasionally seen. P, speoris ; 
the Indian horse-shbe bat. Very common in old buildings, wells, &c. Rhino^ 
lophm affinis ; “ g^d^^l the allied horse-shoe bat. Not common. Mcgaderraa- 
lyra ; “ parkoli chdiiig^ddl j” tho largo-eared vampire. Very abundant in 
the caves of Elura and A'jinta ; also met within old buildings, temples, &c. 
Pteropid^. Pleropus medim ; “ bdr-b%al the large fox-bat or “flying-fox.” 
Very common about villages and town?. Cynopterus marginatus ; “ ch4m- 
gadili “ shup^r the small fox bat. Somewhat rare, roosting in tho day- 
time in tho folded leaves of the plantain, palmyra, &c. 

Order Insectivora. Sorecid.®. Sorex carulescens ; “ chakundar” ; “ sun- 
dalka the common musk shrew. Frequents bouses at night, hunting up for 
cockroaches and other insects. 8. wiMnuMa; the mouse-coloured shrew. Some- 
times* found about the gh&ts. 8, perroteti ; the Nilgbiri pigmy shrew. 
Dr. Jerdon saw a specimen at Jdlnd, EsiNACASiDiE. Erinaceua collaris ; 
“ siAl “ adhu “ jadinu-dukur the north Indian hedgehog. Sometimes 
seen in the district. 

Order QuADRUMANA. LemuriD2E. Loris gracilis ; “ shar-mindi-billi the 
slender lemur or sloth. Found in the heavy junglea SiMiADiE. 8emnopith€CU8 
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eniellus ; “ wai* :r “ ramclud “ pawun tbe Bengal langur or 

“ Hanunian** of northern India. Probably occurs on the BdUghdt, The variety 
at BokSrdan has less black on the hands and feet, and is of a more ashy hue 
than the Bengal monkey. It appears to be 8 . ancliim (Elliot). 8 , alhipes ; the 
Madras langur. Occurs on the plains. Macacm rhesus ; “ b^nd;(r “ indrk<'ft 
the short-tailed Bengal monkey. Found on the ghctts. M. tadia’us ; “ bdnddr 
“ wanur kerda the Madras monkey. Much more commonly met with. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The i^riucipal animals of tlie district in a domestic state are 
horses and ponies, cows and bullocks, buffaloes, goats and sheep, 
and asses. 

The returns for Fasli 1289 furnished by the taluk aiithorilics show 
11,645 horses and ponies; 83,113 cows; 142,902 bullocks; 3,t07 
he-buffaloes ; 244,114 milch buffaloes; 165,283 goats and sheep ; 
and 9,235 asses. The foregoing figures, however, must be taken with 
a wide margin, as the number of these animals in the Jagir and in 
some of the Sarf-a-khas lands has not been included. 

Tlio banks of the Godavari wore at one time himous for the breed 

of horses known as the Dakhani. They were 
Horses, •' 

notorious for their hardiness and powers of 
endurance, and not a hundred years ago the Mahratta horse- 
men scoured India. The breed is said to have sprung from 
the crossing of tho country mare with the Arab horse. 
Even now tho remarkable Dakhan horso inherits many of tho 
excellent qualities of his noble progenitor; he has much of tho 
docility and all the enduring properties of the Arab, for which 
indeed he is often mistaken ; has fine limbs, broad forehead, 
small and pointed ears, and eyes full and protruding. He 
is more manageable than the Arab, and generally has better 
feet. In fact he has all the Arab’s best points without the fine 
skin, irritable temper, and rather long posteriors. Breeding 
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establishments still exist,* principally in the Gintlapur and 
Jaln^ taluks ; but the substitute for the horse is now to bo 
found in the hard-working little pony, which, although possess- 
ing little of beauty or symmetry, is able to carry heavy loads 
and travel long distances.f The general colour of the Mahrattapony 
is of a uniform chestnut varying to brown ; the face is long and 
pointed, the limbs slender, and the legs slightly bent inwards, with 
broad hoofs seldom or never shod. The better descriptions are bred 
about Jalna, but their superiority is owing more perhaps to the rich 
pasturage of the locality than to any attempts at improving the breed. 
Ponies are to bo seen in every village pasture ground, belonging 
generally to the Patwaris and petty merchants, and although not 
over-well cared for, are made to do an amazing deal of work. When 
broken in for tongas, or other wheeled conveyances, they have been 
known to run from 40 to 60 miles a day, with only an interval of a 
few hours’ rest. On account of their strength and hardiness the ponies 
arc much sought after. In allusion to the Dakhani tatu,” the late 


^ In the valleys of the Godavari, the Bhima, the Nira, and the Man, —the 
horses being distinguished by the name of the place where they have been 
reared, such as Gang-thri, Bhiin-thri, Nir-thrf, and Man-doeh. — Grant Duff’s 
History of the Mahrattas, p. 8. 

t The late Col. McMastcr, in his chapter on ponies in The Griffin’s Aide-de- 
Camp, remarks of the Dakhani tatu, that save Shakespear, in The Wild Sports o£ 
India, no man has attempted to do justice to. the game little slave to whose blood 
and gallant endurance as a hack, so many a day’s sport has been due. How alike 
in all essential points were the panting hackney, and “the varmint little relief 
as ho stood under the scant shade of some babul thorn.” How game were the 
looks of the former ‘‘ as with big blood-like, but gentle eyes, wide thin nostrils 
and lean head, all brought out by violent exertion, wc pulled him up with 
quivering legs, heaving flanks and shaking tail, to bear witness to having been 
rattled along at twelve miles an hour over a bad road and under a midday 
Dakban sun.” “ How wide-awake and vicious-looking was the fresh one, and 
how often the little brut© used to fight,” and after he had given up mutiny, how 
he settled down to a stretching gallop, and appeared to enjoy it too.” 
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Colonel McMaster, in his Notes on Jerdon’s Mammals of India, 
writes, that except for their tempers, there never were bettor ponies, 
and that it would be a sin and shame if the breed be used up and 
allowed to die out. This was the case during the Mutiny, when they 
were used as baggage animals by Hose’s, Whitlock’s, and other Cen- 
tral Indian columns, and likewise by the forces of the enemy. During 
the late Afghan war, the district furnished several hundreds of them 
for service in the campaign, and wlicnever animals of this kind aro 
required, Aurangabad is one of the first places that is placed under 
contribution. At the weekly fairs held in the larger villages of 
the district, and particularly in the taluks of Aurangabad, Jalni, 

Paitan, Gandapur, and Baizapur, a number of ponies, and even 
country-bred horses, are exhibited for sale ; but the Dakhan pony is 
best represented at the annual fairs of Davalgaon in Berar and 
Malagaon in Kandosli. 

As a rule the cows are small and well-conditioned, but they seldom 
give more than a seer of milk. In the 

Cowc^. 

Paianglictt, where the pasturage is good, and 
especially along the banks of the Godavari, the cows are superior 
in size and condition to those in the Balaghat, They arc all, however, 
of the same breed, and there is no great difference in the quantity of 
milk they yield. Milk itself is not an ordinary article of diet, but 
glico and buttermilk arc largely used. The dairy consists of both 
cows and milch buffaloes, and the yield goes into one common stock, 
which is at first w^orked into butter and then into ghee. The 
average value of a good cow is about 15 rupees. 

The bullocks of the district arc almost entirely employed on 
agricultural operations, for which they are wxll 

Bullocks. 

adapted. They are small, like the cows, but 
liardy and active, and the breed which is peculiar to the Dakhan has 
been thus described by Dr. Bradley*: — a ratBbr long head, with 

Statistics of the Sarkar of Puitan in Madras Journal of Literature and 


{Science, vol. XVI. 
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straight nose and forehead ; horns gradually turning upwards, 
outwards and backwards, sometimes crumpled ; ears not pendulous ; 
narrow withers surmounted by a hump ; straight back ; high 
haunches, drooping suddenly to the tail ; and very fine limbs, with a 
dewlap more or less developed.” The bullocks are a rayat’s chief 
wealth, and indeed his position and influence in the village are in a 
manner determined by the number he has in his possession. He is 
very careful with them, treats them kindly, and feeds them well 
when they are hard -worked. As a rule, however, the young steers 
arc put to the plough too early, and long before they have attained 
liill growth and vigour. The consequence is, they are short-lived, 
and the rayat is soon deprived of their valuable services. Few or 
no attempts are made to keep up, much loss to improve the breed. 
Cows and bulls of all ages and sizes are permitted to graze together 
indiscriminately, and although a bull of a superior breed, imported 
by a more than ordinarily enterprising ryot, may be seen in some of 
the village pasture lands, it is obvious that there can bo but little 
influence exerted on tho ordinary breed, when the inferior village 
bulls arc not excluded. 

Throughout tho district, tho buffaloes are of tho ordinary kind 

common to this part of tho country ; but there 

UiilViiloos. 

is a superior variety towards Jalna, remarkable 
for large size, great breadth of back, and cuonnous horns. The milcli 
buffaloes of this breed yield as much as from 8 to 10 seers of milk 
daily, and are in coiisequcnco highly priced. A good custom prevails 
in Jalna very beneficial in tho rearing of tho calves. On one day in 
every week, generally Sunday, no milk is drawn in the dairy, and 
tho mothers arc allowed to suckle their young throughout the day. 
Numbers of milch buffaloes are taken away for sale every year, and 
realise from 80 to 100 rupees each, and even in the district they fetch 
from 40 to 60 riij)ees each. The buffaloes are almost entirely reserved 
for the dairy, very few of them being put to the plough, and the 
young males arc sold into the neighbouring provinces. The people 
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prefer the milk of the buffalo to that of the cow, as it is much richer 
ill butter, and consequently in the ghee which is so largely used. 

There are two varieties of goats, the shaggy long-legged breed 
^ ^ with pendulous ears, and the kind originally 

imported into the district from Gujarat, with 
short legs and erect ears. The latter yields by far the most milk, 
and is the kind principally reared for that purpose, whereas the long- 
legged goat forms a part of the Dhangar’s flock. A third variety 
has sprung up, by breeding between the two, partaking in a measure 
of the characteristics of both. 

The sheep usually seen are without horns, with long pendant 
ears, forehead very concave, long slender limbs. 

Sheep, 

and black hairy fleece. They are small, the 
carcase of a full-grown sheep seldom weighing more than 25 pounds, 
but they make excellent mutton when well fed. The sheep belong 
chiefly to the Dhangars, and are flocked together with the goats. 
The excreta of both sheep and goats are highly prized as manure, 
and before the fields are ploughed, the flocks are picketed on them 
for a few days. Sheep are sheared twice every year — in February 
and August, and on an average each sheep gives about a pound of 
wool. The fleece is made into the common coarse kind of blanket, 
called ‘‘ gongdi.” Occasionally a goat or sheep is sacrificed, but, 
except on these occasions, the agricultural classes seldom partake of 
animal food. The average price of an ordinary sheep is about one 
rupee. 


There is nothing peculiar in the breed of asses, which is precisely 
the same as that found thx’oughout the Dakhan. 
Asses are used exclusively as beasts of burden, 
and are chiefly owned by grain merchants, potters, charcoal burners, 
dhobis, and some of the wandering tribes. Here, as elsewhere, the 
poor ass does not receive good treatment. He is allowed to roam 
and browse about only at certain seasons of the year, when there is 
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very little provender, but when the crops are on the ground, and 
his food plentiful, his feet are tied together, and he has to pick up 


his food as best ho can. 


Regarding the other domestic animals, the well-known pariah dog 
is not seen prowling about the towns and 
i)ha.ntsf\'umeis/ rJui- villages ill such numbers as in most other 
parts of India. Every Dliangar or shepherd 
has one or two of these faithful animals in attendance on his flock 
of goats and sheep, as a protection against wolves and jackals, but 
they are of a superior breed, and do good service, — very unlike the 
sorry specimens that are such a nuisance in every village. It 
would be difficult to determine the ancestry of these village pariahs, but 
there is a strong suspicion that their close relationship with the wolf 
and wild dog is not altogether a thing of the past."^ Cats do not 
appear to bo great favourites. Those occasionally seen are of the 
common kind, and if regard be had to the colour of the generality of 
them, there mu^t be close intimacy between the wild and domestic 
species. Of elephants and camels there are but few, only 8 of the 
former and 46 of the latter being exhibited in the Patwiiris’ returns. 
Some of them are kept by the Sarkar, and are chiefly employed for 
the carriage of camp equipage, and to take part in processions on 
festive and other occasions. The country ‘‘ murghi” (fowl) is by no 
means common, and is very sparingly reared. The black-skinned 
variety is met with, as is also another variety with feathers turned 
the wrong way. Ollier kinds of poultry are very scarce except in 
the large towns. 


^ The late Col. McMaster, in his Notes on Jerdon’s Muininals of India, observes 
as follows : — “ Are the wolf-like dogs seen about villages, hybrids, or merely 
a slight remove from the original type ? Judging from the numbers of wolf and 
jackal-like dogs that are from time to time seen near Indian villages, I imagine 
that the tame and wild races interbreed more readily than is generally sup- 
posed,” Regarding wild and domestic cats, he states— I am convinced that 
the two species interbreed to a greater or less extent,” 
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HINDU PERIOD. 

The early history of this part of India is of the usual mythical 
character, interwoven with tradition and fable, but more authentic 
materials are not entirely wanting, and the small remnants of pre- 
historic races still found in hill and jungle, preserve something of 
their ancient religion, while the wonderful cave-monuments are the 
silent memoinals of great revolutions. The presence of cromlechs 
and other strange Druidical remains at Nagpur and in various parts of 
the Dakhan, can be traced to an early ISkythian race from the north- 
west, whose immigrations were of a periodical chai’actcr ; but the 
bleak downs of the western portion of the table-land, seem to have 
been little suited to their nomadic habits, and the vestiges of their 
colonies are only found in open spaces in jungles near the larger rivers. 

The result of modern research has clearly shown, that from a 
remote antiquity, successive waves of Yedic Aryans t)oared into 
India through the passes of the north-west ; and prior even to their 
invasions, several Turanian races surmounted the Ilimnhn^as or 
entered by the valley of the Brahma])utra. The traditions of the 
Nagas, point to the existence of an ancient Kolarian empire in the 
Dakhan, having its capital at Nagpur, and it is probable that its 
rulers exercised an imperial sway over India. Tlie Kolarians 
strongly opposed the immigrations of the Vedic Aryans, but by 
alternate wars and alliances, the latter drove them from the oj)en 

♦The Hindu Period has been chiefly compiled from Talboys Wheehr’s 
History of India, Vols. L, II. and III., and from the Journals of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, especially the contributions of Doctors 
Wilson, Stevenson, and Bhau D4ji. 
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country into the hills and jungles.* The Dravidians, also of 
Turanian affinities, entered by the lower Indus, and were gradually 
forced into the Dakhan and Southern India by the succeeding 
Aryans. They had some skill in music, and the Puraiias state that 
when Ihivana held universal sway, he gave the great forest of 
Dandiikarania, extending from the Narbada to Capo Comorin, to 
the musicians. Ferishta also mentions, that music and the science of 
music were originally introduced into Hindostan, from the Dravidiaii 
kingdom of Telingana. 

The Kshattriyas wore the first arrivals in the new tide of conquest, 
and according to the Vedas, their god Indra was lord paramount 
of India, and a succession of Indras followed liim. The earliest 
versions of their great epics, the llaha Bharata and the Ramayana, 
were written l)cfoi'c the fifth century preceding the Christian era ; 
and the historical events which they celebrate, occurred in the 
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries before Christ. They relate 
res])ectively to a Lunar and a Solar dynasty ; and the distinction 
between these two, seems to have originated in the antagonism 
bctvvecn the Indo-Chinese and Indo- Aryan races, and subsequently 
between the Buddhist monk and the Brahman priest. The first 
epic refers to an early period of Vcdic Aryan colonisation of the 
Panjiib, and the second to a later period when the Aryans had 
advanced into the valleys of the Ganges and Jamna, but there is 
scarcely a place in India that does not now claim to be associated 
in some way with these remarkable events. f Thus when Yudisthra, 

^ The Niigas, Bhils, Kols, Ac., go by the general name of Kolarians, and 
belong to the Eastern Turanian races. See Mr. Brandreth’s Languages of India. 

f According to Mr. Fergusson, the first Aryans probably entered India 
about the commencement of the Kali Yug in B.O. 3101, and a thousand years 
later, the Aryans were established in Ayodhya, where the events were trans- 
acted which are described in the Ramayana. After another eight hundred 
years or about B.C. 1200, the events were transacted which are described in 
the more ancient epic, the Mabd Bhdrata. The former relates to a Solar family 
which was of tolerably pure Aryan blood ; and the latter to a Lunar dynasty in 
which the Aryans had degenerated by intermixture with the inhabitants of 
the country.— See History of Eastern Architecture. 
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the hero of the Mdha Bharata, resolved to perform the royal sacrifice 
called Rajasiiya,” he sent an expedition to each of the cardinal 
points, and the one to the south was commanded by Sahadeva, who 
subdued the inhabitants of tlio Sahyddri hills and of peninsular 
India. After the great gambling match was lost, the Pandavas 
went into exile, and among otlier places, they are said to have 
wandered into the Aurangabad district, and to have constructed the 
massive hill fortifications of Dcvgarh, &c. Then when the exile was 
over, and Yudisthra undertook to perform the great Aswamhcda” 
or horse sacrifice, his brother Arjuna was appointed to command the 
escort that guarded the horse, and the suzerainty of the Pandavas 
was proclaimed all over India, llama or Tlamachandra, tlie hero of 
the Ramayana, is said to have entered the all-embracirig forest of 
Dandakarania, where he visited the hermitages ot the old Vcdic Rishis, 
who are represented as Brahmans, but who must have flourished 
before the latter. Rama was a Kshattriya, but was made obedient 
to the Brahmans, and so the true hero of the Ramayana, appears 
to be connected with a Rama of the Dakhan and the Brahmanical 
revival of the Gth and 7th centuries of the present era. The 
Daityas of the Bharata, and the Rakshasas of the Ramayana, 
are probably the Buddhists, who are mixed up with races which 
opposed the southward progress of the Aryans, such as the Dasyas, 
Asuras, and Nagas. The portion of the Ramayana which refers 
to the Dakhan, is almost local in its interest, and deserves to bo 
related. During Rama’s stay at Panchavati or Nasik, a Rakshasa 
named Surpa-nakha fell in love with him, and in a jealous fit, 
attempted to devour Sita, when Lakshmana cut off her cars and 
nose. Surpa-nakha’s brothers Khara and Dushana, attacked Rama, 
but "were routed and slain ; and the tidings of the defeat were carried 
to the third brotlier Ravana, king of Lanka or Ceylon, which led to 
the abduction of Sita. Then followed Rama’s invasion of Lanka for 
the rescue of Sita, and the destruction of the Rakshasas. The Sur- 
pdnath hill near Kanhar, in the Aurungabdd district, is pointed out 
as having been the residence of Surpa-nakha ; and the Ajan^a and 
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other ranges are remarkable for the excavations of the Buddhists, and 
for liaving b(‘cn the strongholds of the Bliils and other predatory tribes. 
The name of Jarnbavat can also be traced to a place Juuiklied in the 
Arnbad taluk, where a cave is worshipped as having been the resi- 
dence of the Bear king ; while the monkey god Ilanunian is a com- 
mon deity of the Bahhan and Southern India. 


Brihmans. TIic Origin of tlio Bnihinaiis as a hereditary and exidiisive caste of 
holy men is very obscure. The first cause or germ is the most 
mystic and ancient of their pantheon, and it has been ascertained, tliat 
tlie caste system of both Egypt and India originated with the 
worship of the ])hallus. The Bralimaiis claim to have been created 
out of the moutli of Brahma, and it is probable that they were 
formerly the priests of a phallic deity of the same name. They must 
have entered India some time after the Kshattriyas, as the Eishis or 
Vedic priests from whom they claim to have been descended, w^crc 
not Brahmanieal.*' At first they were either known as sages and 
jdiilosopliers, or they officiated as sacrificers to the Kshattriyas ; but in 
course of time, the early priests or Eishis were absorbed, and the 
Brahmans became identified with the conquering Aryans. With 
each nevv conquest, the Brahmans accommodated themselves as 
priests and sacrificers to the conquered as well ; and by degrees, they 
established a sacerdotal sway over both Aryans and Turanians, f 
The Kshattriyas and Brahmans exercised the usual su])eriority of 
conquerors over the subject Turanians, till a struggle for ascendancy 


^ According to Brahmanical traditions, the Rishis wore the children of 
Manu, the offspring of the Brahmadica, who were the sons of Brahma. 

f The Brahmans now worshipped the Trimurti, consisting of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. Brahma the creator, was their own peculiar deity ; and 
Vishnu or Hari was a Vedic conception of the Aryans, which was more or less 
associated with the old worship of the Sun ; while Siva or Mihildeva was a 
mystic deity of Turanian origin, associated with ideas of death and reproduc- 
tion. The Greek legend of the conquest of India by Herakles and Dionysos, 
had thus a religious origin, and referred to the worship of the Sun as Vishnu 
or Ilari, and to the worship of Siva or Mdhadeva. — See Talboys Wheeler’s 
Histories, Vols. I. and II. 
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commenced between them, which led to a practical extermination of ^ 
the Kshattriyas, and the establishment of a dominant hierarchy by 
the Brdhmans. This seems to have taken place in comparatively 
modern times, when Buddhism was expelled during the Bralimanical 
revival ; and the Kshattriyas who identified themselves with it, were 
said to have been exterminated by Parasu Rama, but tliey were 
afterwards resuscitated by the aid of the Brahmans, on submission 
to Brah.manical ascendancy. It is not known when the Brahmans 
found their way into the Dakhan. In the time of Manu, tlie Avholo 
country south of the Vindhya mountains and the Narbada river was 
inhabited by people, among whom the great lawgiver advised that no 
Brahman should reside. 

The system of Buddhism gained prominenee during a lull in the Biiaahi&in. 
Bralimanical world. The people grew weary of the teacliiiigs of the 
Brahmans, and of the doctrine, that the moral law of the universe 
could be set aside by a ritual of prayers and worship ; nor did they 
sympathise with the austerities and asceticism of sages and philo- 
sophers. They were much perturbed by new doctrines, and several 
sects arose, the most remarkable of which were the Buddhists and the 
Jains. Gautama, of the family of the »Sakyas, is generally called the 
founder of Buddhism; but it would appear that mendicant monks existed 
in India long before him, and he is believed to have been the last out of 
seven Buddhas.* According to the KSinghalesc era, Gautama Buddha 
died in B.C. 543 at the age of eighty, but there are considerable doubts 

^ Buddha was of the Sakya family of Kapilavastu, and he was born under 
a Naga dynasty. His reputation as a great apostle of humanity, rests upon his 
having been the teacher of the religion of the heart which springs from the 
affections, rather than upon his having been the founder of a monastic order. 
Unfortunately, the religion of the heart or Dharma,” known as the “ Little 
Vehicle,” was only preached to the multitude, while the ** Great Vehicle,” 
and “ Vcinaya” or monastic discipline, crashed out the affections themselves, 
in the belief that all was vanity. This lifeless indifference was one of the 
causes which led to the decline of Buddhism, facilitated by the adaptation of 
the more popular points into the ritual of the Brdhmans, by whom even 
Buddha was introduced into the Brtfhmanical pantheon, as the ninth avatdr 
of Vishnu. 
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about the correctness of this date, which might with probability be 
thrown back another hundred or a thousand years. He is said to 
have been descended from a long line of ancestors of the Surya- 
vansa or “ children of the sun,” who reigned as lords paramount of 
India from time immemorial. The Brahmans were mostly inditfer- 
ent to the new teaching ; but the Jains were excited by its success, 
and exhibited some hostility. 

No record has been kept of the revolution wliich was effected by 
the Jains in Western India. Tlicy were originally a sect of BudJh- 
isis, and their doctrine was not unlike that of Sakya Muni’s. The 
Jains worship twenty-four Tirtbankaras or saints who had effected 
their deliverance from the universe, and the names of the latter, 
commencing with Adinuth and ending with Parasnath and Maliiivira, 
arc held in the profoundcst veneration. The chief saint Parasnath^ 
flourished in B.C. 200, and Mahavira the last of the Tirthankaras, 
was not anterior to A.D. 1100. * 

The Mahawanso has an account of throe Buddhist convocations, 
the last of which was held at Pataliputra, in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Asoka, the reputed grandson of Chaiidragupta.t A 

® It would appear from the Kalpa Sutra, the most sacred book of the 
Jains, that there was a regular succession of teachers up to B.O. 5G9. The 
last of these, Vardhamfma, styled Mahavira (the great hero), died iu B.C 5G9, 
and Parasnath preceded him by 250 years. The Jain account of Rishoba, 
who must have lived about 4,000 years ago, is that he was the first king, the 
first mendicant, and the first Tirthankdra ; ” and according to the same autho- 
rity, Gautama ludrabhuti, destined to become the famous Buddha, was the 
chief disciple of Vardhamina. The system of Kapila, who deduced every- 
thing from nature, is the essential element of Buddhism and Jainism. Both 
the Jains and the Buddhists ignore deity, but while the former observe caste 
and admit the authority of the Brdhmaus, the latter resist both.— Jour. R. A. 
Soc., Bom. Br., Vol. V. 

j- The Mahdwanso contains the Buddhist chronicles, and gives certain 
details of successive rajas of Maghada, from the death of Gautama in B.C. 543, 
to the end of the reign of Asoka in B.C. 288 ; and although the chronology is 
not quite correct, the period may be regarded as the dawn of Indian history. 
Mention is also made in the Mahd Bh^rata, that Sahddeva of the Lunar 
dynasty was king of Maghddd, and according to the Puranio genealogies, 
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great deal of myth is introduced about Asoka, and he is said to have 
gone into exile into the Dakhaii, and even to Ceylon like another liama. 
At the conclusion of the third convocation in B.C. 24(5, several 
Sthaviras or Buddhist missionaries were despatched to various 
countries, for the purpose of establishing the religion of Buddha, and 
among them, Mahadarmaraxita was sent to Maharashtra. This is the 
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first time that Maharashtra is mentioned in Indian history, and it 
is probable that it only comprehended the narrow seat to the north 
of the Godavari, which obtained its name and received a distinc- 
tive language, from the existence of a Mahratta dynasty at some 
period not recorded in history.* 


Gautama preached in the reign of Ajjitu Satru, the thirty-fourth or 
thirty-fifth in succession from Sahiideva. The sixth king from Ajatu Satru 
was Nanda, and there were ten Nandas who reigned for about a hundred years, 
from the fourth century before Christ to the invasion of the Panjdb by the 
Greeks under Alexander in H.O. 327. After Alexander s death, the Greeks 
were expelled by Ohandragupta or Sandrakottus. The date of Chandragupta, 
as given by Greek writers, is the sheet-anchor of Indian chronology ; and the 
notices of his life aje of considerable interest, as he was known to Greek 
history, Hindu tradition, the Buddhist chronicles, and the Sanskrit drama. He 
visited the Greek camp on the Hyphasis in B.C. 325, and in B.C. 315 he usurped 
the throne of Maghada on the death of the last Nanda. Chandragupta was pro- 
bably a convert to Buddhism, as he threw off the trammels of caste and married 
a Greek princess, the daughter of Seleukos Nikator, who succeeded to this part 
of the Grecian empire on the death of Alexander. Seleukos left an ambassador 
named Megasthenes at the court of Chandragupta, who noticed that there were 
a hundred and twenty kingdoms in India, and that in the Hindu system, the king- 
dom and village were permanent institutions, and that each was independent 
and self-contained. Asoka, the next known king, reigned either from B.C. 272 
to B.C. 236, or from B.C. 260 to B.C. 224 ; but many persons consider that he 
and Chandragupta were one and the same individual, Asoka avowed himself a 
convert to Buddhism, and the rock and pillar edicts of the raja Priyadarsi or 
Asoka, written seven centuries before the Mahawanso, are the most authentic 
annals of Buddhist India. The edicts were promulgated in the third century 
before Christ, and the caves of Western India supply further materials, but 
it is evident that none of these latter can be older than the arrival of the first 
Buddhist missionaries in Maharashtra. The more remarkable excavations of 
Ajanta and Ellora, may be attributed to the second and first centuries preced- 
ing the Christian era, but the majority are of much later date. 

® Grant Duff places the ancient Mfihariishtra north of the Ajanta hills, 
•somewhere about Kandesh; but according to Ferishta, M&hdrkshtra was to the 
nth of these hills, and included Paitan, Daulat^bkd, Bhir, and Junar. 
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In tlio second century before Christ, tlie Greek sovereiojns of 
Bactria were driven further south by the Skytliians ; and the great 
^eading facts of this and the few centuries following, relate to the 
Aiidhra"^ emperors, the Indo-Parthian kingdom, and the Valabhi 
sovereigns. 

According to the Katha Sarit Sagara, a king named Satava- 
hana ruled at Paithana about B.C. 325, when Nanda reigned at 
Patdliputra. An inscription at Nanagluifc, which is about a hundred 
and fifty years later than the edicts of Asoka, notices a Kumaro 
gatavahano, who evidently ruled in the neighbourhood of Paithana. 
Ptolemy also mentions Plithana and Tagara among the several marts 
which were frequented by the maritime Greeks. | Tagara was under 

^ la the earlier inscriptions, the name used is Andhrabhritya, which means 
the servant of Andhra. This is supposed to show, that before the Andhra- 
bhrity as became independent, they were subject to the sovereigns of l^atali- 
putra.— Trans. Sec. Inter. Cong. 

•|- The expedition of Alexander made the Greeks acquainted with India, 
and they soon found their way by sea into tliat country. In these early tinios, 
the Dakhau was under great vassals (Muhamandalesvar.s), amd hereditary land- 
holders (Poligars), under the control of the overlords of Tagara and Plithana. 
— See Kandesh Gazetteer, 

Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt, sent Dionysius into the southern 
parts of India about B.C. 208, and it was theu that Tagara became known to 
the Greeks. It is also inentionod by Arrian, that on the arrival of the Greeks 
ill the Dukhan, Tagara was the metropolis of a large district called Ariaca, 
and that Tagara and Plithana were the principal marts in Dachanabades. All 
kinds of merchandise throughout the Dakhan wore brought to Tagara, and 
from thence conveyed on carta to Baryguzaor Baroch. Ptolemy agrees with 
Arrian in placing Tagara and Plithana to the north of the Godavari, but the 
position of Tagara has not yet been identified, although attempts have been 
made to fix it near Danlatabad (Devgarh), Bhir, Junagar, and Gulbarga. 
Plithana is evidently Paitan on the Godavari, as it is about twenty days’ 
journey or 230 miles south of Broach ; and if Ptolemy’s latitude and longitude 
be correct, Tagara should be 87 miles north-east of Paitan, or near Maiker in 
Berar. The more general statements of Arrian and Ptolemy however, place 
Tagara ten days’ journey east of Paitan, which would bring it near Nander on 
the Godavari. The remark in the Periplus that coarse dangaris^ and very 
much fine linen, and muslins of sorts, and mallow-coloured stuffs, and other 
merchandise were taken to Tagara from *• parts along the coast,” would seem 
to show that Tagara was in connection with the Bay of Bengal ; and it is 
known that even as early as the time of Sakya Muni, Kalinga on the east 
coast was noted for the manufacture of fine muslins. 
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a llajput prince, one of whose titles was chief of chiefs ; ” and the 
city was known to Egyptian merchants two centuries before Christ. 
Plitlitina or Paitan on tlic Godavari was a place of some importance as 
early as the 3rd century before Christ. It was the capital of Sali- 
vahana, wlio is said to have conquered the surrounding country, and 
to have introduced the Saka era (A.D. 78) south of the Narbada, 
There are various traditions regarding Sillivahana, and of his liaviiig 
defeated Vikrainaditya, the reputed founder of the Sauivat era 
(B.C. 53). The latter is said to have conquered Panjab and Kabul, 
and his era dates from a victory over the Skythians in the Panjjib. 
According to Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, Salivahana belonged to the 
llajput Takshak family, and his era in Southern India succeeded 
that of the Tuar family to which Vikrainaditya belonged. It is 
further stated, that Salivahana annexed Assir from a Rajput prince who 
was descended from fSissoda}^ of the Solar race ; and that his territory 
included the whole or tlio greater jiortiou of the Dakhaii, and part 
of Malwa. It is now generally accepted tliat Kanishka, the great 
Buddhist king of the north, was the real founder of the Siika era ; 
and that it was apjiarontly introduced into the Dakhan during tlio 
reign of Satakarni II. of the Andhrabhritya dynasty, who was the 
chief of the Satavuhana or Salivahana family.* Satakarni II. reigned 
from A.D. 01 to A.D. 120, and the ora was established from tlio 
lltli March A.D. 78, which was the installation day of the Saka king 
upon the throne. The Vikrainaditya era also was probably intro- 
duced by tho Buddhists, and it nearly corresponds with the victory 
gained by Mithridates over tho Roman general Orassus in B.C. 53. 
It is further thought that Kadphises as Sipraka or Wikrapa was the 
founder of the Andhrabhritya dynasty, and it is well known that 
tho Andhrahhrityas possessed considcrahlo power during the first and 

* The Yueebi and other cognate Turanian tribes, overthrew the Bactrian 
kingdom about B.C. 120, and established themselves firmly on the Indus. 
Their great king Kanishka held the fourth Buddhist convocation in tho north- 
west of India, and a new doctrine known as the Mahayuna was introduced by 
Nigarjuna. Nabapdna was probably the viceroy of Kanishka. — See Fergusson, 
Jour. R. As. Soc. Bo., Vol. VII. 
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second centuries/ — Pliny floiirislied from A.D. 2o to 72, and his 
knowledj^c of the Androe must have been derived, either from the 
Alexandrian writings of his own times, or from the writings of 
Megasthenes and Dionysius. He states that the Andhra king pos- 
sessed thirty walled towns, and could bring into the field 100,000 foot, 
10,000 horse, and 1000 elephants; but the Andhras could not have ruled 
over Maghada, as the Prasii of Palibothra had six times their strength. 
Later on, Ptolemy in his writings mentions Padumavi, the Andrm 
kins wdio succeeded Satakarni. He also notices Cashtaiia the Parthian 
sovereign of Gujarat, so that Padumavi and Cashtana w^cre con- 


temporaries of Ptolemy, and flourished between A.D. 130 and 150. In 
the history of the Arsacida>, Pacorus is said to have ascended the 

* Sliiprak, Sindnk, or 8bis<liik Jived befoiv Ihe clone of the 3rd century 
B.C. IvrisliTia, the s(‘cond of the Andbrublirityas, is mentioned in one of the 
Nasik caves, Jind may lu‘. [daeed in the 2 fid century B.C. Tbo capital of tlic 
Andbrabbriiyas \vas Dbanakat, but they were rulint;: at Nfisik when Nabapdn of 
the Sba. or Ksbabardt diiiasty drove them from there, and also from Paitan. — 
Kandesb Gazetti'er. 

Accijrdiiiij^ to dith'reni Purnnas, the dynasty known t)y tbo various nanics of 
Andhra, Satavabana, Vrispala, Andbrajatiya, and Andbrabbritya ruled for 453'J,, 
4r)() or 460 years. Krishna, tb(‘ second Andhra kinji^, was probably contemporary 
with the (‘arli(‘r Sungas. It appt;ars certain that about B.C. 150, tbo Andhras 
h(’ld tlio NeCsik district ; but at a later date, — in the time of Nabapana and 
Usabbadata, — both the Ndsik district and the country to tb(' south were in 
possession of the Kslialiaratas. Soon after this again, — probiddy in the first half 
of the second century Jifter Christ, — S;it;dvjiriii Giiutiiiniputra recovered the 
whole. The history of tb(‘ Andhra dynasty, ;nid its reliition to the Ksbatrapas, 
and of the latter to Usablaidata and Kahapdna, awjiit further elucidation. See 
Burgess, Ar< li. Siirv. Reports of W. India, Vols. 111. iviid IV. 

The names of the Aiidhni kings iire as follows 


Sipraka, Sinduka, or Sisuka. 
Krishnaraja bis brother. 

Satakarni I. 

Purnotsanga or Pauraniasa. 
Skanda.stbambi or Srivasvami. 
Satakarni II. 

Lamboddra. 

Ivilaka. 

Sangba or Meghasvali. 

Satakarni III. or Sviiti. 
Skandasvati. 

Hrigondraor Mabcodra Satakarni. 
Kuntala or Svatikarna. 

Svdtikarna. 

Patumat, Patunuivi, Pulomavi. 


Aristakarni, Gaurakrishna, Goraksbausvasri 
II ala or Haley a. 

Patala or Mandalaka. 

Pravilasena or Purindrasena. 

Snndara Satakarni. 

Chakora Satakarni or Rajadasvati. 
Sivasvati. 

Gautamiputra Sdtakarni. 

Pulimat, Pulomavit, Pudumayi Satakarni. 
Sivasri Satakarni or Avi. 

Sivaskanda Satakarni or Skandasvati. 
Yajndsri or Yajna Satakarni Gautamiputra. 
Vijaya. 

Cbandrasii Satakarni, Vadasri. 

Pulomarchis or Pulomdvi. 
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throne in A.D. 77 ; and soon afterwards Kshaliarata "Nahapana entered 
upon his conquest of India, and became independent of Pacorus. It 
is recorded at Nasik, that Ushavadata, the son-in-law of Kshahdrata 
Nahapana, conducted an expedition through the Dakhan to Malabar, 
which shows that the princes of Paitan could not have been very 
powerful. The Sdtavahana dynasty was at this time probably displaced 
or destroyed, and Padumavi the Andhra king, advanced from the 
south-east, and occupied Paitan.* His sou Gautamiputra, who 
flourished about the end of the second century, made still further 
conquests towards the north, whore he defeated the Sakas, Yilvanas, 
and PMilavas. He is called in inscriptions, the destroyer of tlie family 
of Kshaharata, and the establisher of the glory of the family of Satava- 
hana, but ho was afterwards successfully opposed by Rudra Dama, the 
grandson of Cash tana, who twice defeated Gautamiputra or Satakarni, 
the lord of Dakshinapatha. One or two other names appear after 
Gautamipura, such as Vasishtiputra and Madhariputra or Sirisena, 
but the Andhra dynasty ends within fifty years of Padumavi’s death, 
brought about, no doubt, by the rising power of the Sah kings. f 

The Parthian or Sah kings of Gujarat, made Nasik their local scat Parthian or sak 

^ ’ iyiiarty. 

of government, and probably succeeded to the dominions of the 

* Native traditions point to some ancient city near Nander and Dharma- 
puri on the Godavari, as the first capital of the country ; and it is well known 
that in the middle of the first century, raja Salivahana removed the seat of 
his government from Tagara to Paitan. Probably, this was a matter of con- 
venience, to enable the king to be better able to stem the tide of invasion 
from the north, by the Parthian satraps of Gujarat. Several leaden coins of 
Gautamiputra and of other princes of the Satakarni dynasty of Andhras, 
were found by Colonel McKenzie when excavating the ruins of Dharanikotta 
or Amravatti, near the mouth of the Kistna. This Gautamiputra probably 
founded the stupa at Amravatti about A.D. 90, and it was finished by Yadra 
Sri Satakarni, who ascended the throne in A.D. 142. The recent discoverv of a 
Buddhist stupa at Batavole, on the frontier of H. H. the Nizam’s dominions to- 
wards Bazwdra,will doubtless throw more light on the history of this early period. 

f The foregoing was Dr. Bhau Daji’s view in Jour. R. As. Soc., Bom. Bp., 

Vol. VIII. According to Mr. Burgess, the Sah kings seem to have ruled 
in the Dakhan for only 40 or 50 years, and the Satavahana dynasty 
was restored by Gautamiputra about A.D. 124 to 135. Padumavi, the con- 
temporary of Ptolemy, is here said to have been the successor of Gautami- 
putra. In the Girnar inscription, Rudra Dama states that although he twice 
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dynasty. Satakami dynasty, as several of their coins were found about the liilLs 
ofTndurti, 25 inilcswost of Nalgonda, in 11. II. the Nizam's dominions. 
Tiicre were ciolitet'ii kings after Hiidra Daiiia, audit would appear 
that these sovereigns exercised a kind of su/a'raiiity till A.l). 240 or 250, 
when tlioy were overeoine by the Guptas ; but some tliiiik tliat this 
dynasty continued to last, at least in Gujarat, till Saka 240 or 250 
(A.D. 318 or 328).^’ Tlio Gupta dynasty contains only thret' 
names, Kumara Gupta, Skanda Gu})ta, and I3hani Gupta, and in 
A.D. 310 was followed by the Valabhis of the Solar line. 

conquered ^atakarni Gautamiputra, yet from their near relation he did not 
destroy him, so that Rudra Dama probably did not conquer any part of the 
Dakhan.— Ind. Ant., Vol. XII. 

According to the Vishnu Purana, the Amihrablirityas continued to rule 
for 07 years after the close of Gautamiputra’s reign. 

Vaaishtiputra was another name for Padumavi, but Madhariputra or 
fciirisena probably succeeded Padumavi. - Jour R. As. Soc., Bom.Rr., Vol. XIT. 

Very little is known of the kings of the Dakhan from the time of Gautami- 
putra to the arrival of the Chalukyas, but there was much confusion and over- 
turning of petty dynasties. Nandgaon, for example, was the seat of a 
sovereignty in an early century of our era ; and there can be no doubt that there 
were other small kingdoms of the same kind. They had but a short lease 
of existence, as the country was overrun by several warlike hordes, such 
as the Haihajas, Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas, and Pahlavas. The 
Haihajas and Pahlavas were of Skythian origin ; while the Sakas wero 
a llamitic-Skythian race that furnished the types of the Buddhist images. 
The Yavanas wero probably the lonians or Asiatic Greeks, connected with 
the Grmco-Bactrian or Parthian kingdom of Anagiindi, and they appeared 
in Central and Southern India as the heralds of the Buddhist religion. 
Subsequently, when Buddhism merged into Jainism, the Yavanas became 
equally identified with the Jain faith. 

® Mr. Newton observes that the inscriptions at Na'^ik, Karli, and Junar, 
establi.sh that Kshaharata or Nahapaua was a foreigner, probably a Parthian, 
and that his daughter had a Hindu name, and was married to a Hindu, — 
Ushavddata. Further, that his daughter, son-in-law, and minister were 
Buddhists. — Jour. R. As. Soc., Bom. Br., Vol. IX. 

The Parthian or Sah dynasty was as follows : — Kshaharata Nahapana ; 
Ushavadata ; Swami(?)Tika; SwamiCapbtana(contemporary of Ptolemy Claudi- 
us) (A.D. 130 to 150 ?) *, Gaya Dama ; Rudra Dama A.D. 170 ? Rudra Sinha 
A.D. 190? Rudra Sah ; Yasa Dama ; Damajfita Shri ; Visva Sinha ; AtriDama ; 
Visva Sah ; Rudra Sinha ; A'sa Dama ; Swami Rudra Sah ; Swami Rudra Sah. 

It appears that in the confusion that took place in the beginning of 
the 4tli century, the sacred tooth-relic of Buddha was removed from Dhara- 
nikotta or Amravatti about A.D. 313, and was conveyed to Ceylon, lest it 
should fall into the hands of barbarians. 
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The Viilabhis trace their origin to Riiina, one of whose descendants 
was Kanak Sena, the anccsior of the lianas of Udipiirj wlio emi- 
grated to Dvarika in tlio second centniy, and wrested dominion from 
the Prarnaras of tlie Lunar lino. Four generations later, Vijaya ycna 
founded Vijayapura, Vidarbha and Valabhi. Vidarbha was the ancient 
Berar, which extended from Kandesh to Bidar. Tiie last Valabhi 
prince was Siladitya, who gave audience to the Chinese traveller 
Iliouen Thsang, and who must have reigned more than oOO years 
after the Valabhi era, or some time after A. D. According to 

the inscriptions at Ajanta, there was a Vakataka \lynasty contempo- 
rary with the Valabhi, and was either feudatory to the latter, or was 
allied to it. AVith the help of the genealogy on the S(.‘oni copper- 
plates, the following i)edigrec of the Vakatakas, is made out, in 
Vol. IV., Arch. Surv. llcport of W. India : — Vindyasakti, probably 
A.D. 285-^^10 : Pravarasena (son?) 310-345; Gautamiputra, son, 
married the daugliter of the great king 13havan;iga of Bliarasiva ; 
liudrasena I., son, 315-355 ; Prithivisena, son, married Prabliavati- 
gupta, daughter of the great king of kings Devagupta, and 
conquered Kuntala, 355-400; liudrasena IL, son, 400-410; 

Pravarasena II., son, 41()-440 ; , son, 440-470 ; Devascna, 

son, 470-500 ; llarisena, son, 500-520, conquered Kuntala, Avanti 
(Ujain), Kalijiga, Kosala (Chatisgarli ?), Trikuta (Kanlieri?), Lata 
(Broach), and xVndhra.f Another inscription gives the names of the 


^ The Valabhi line (A.D. 311 to G19?) was as follows: — Bhattarka ; 
Dhara Sena I. ; Drona Sinha ; Dhruva Sinha ; Dhara Pattah ; Guha Sena ; 
Dhara Sena II. ; Siladitya ; Isvara Graha ; Dhara Sena III. ; Dhruva Sena ; 
Valaditya ; Dhara*Sena IV. ; Dhruva Sena Dharra4ditya. 

According to another account, Valabhadra was invaded in A.D. 524 by the 
Mlechas, supposed by some to have been Skythic or Bactro-Indians, and by others 
Sassanians. All fell, except a daughter of Prdmara, whose son Goha became king 
of the Bhils, and from him was descended Bappa, the next hero of the Valabhi 
line. The dynasty was soon afterwards transferred toMewar, and was succeeded 
by a branch of the great Chalukyas, who made Anhalwira Patan their capital. 

f The Vishnu and other Puranas, mention a Vindyasakti who was the chief 
of the Kailakila Yavanas ; and the late Dr. Bhau Daji thought it was not too 
much to suppose, that the Kailakila Yavanas came from Ghul Ghuleh, near the 
Bamian in Afghanistan, and that they brought with them the art of adorning 
caves with sculpture and painting.— See Jour. R. As. Soc., Bom. Br., Vol. VII. 
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following fiv3 chiefs of Ashmaka : — Dliritarashtra, Ilari Samba, 
Kshitipala Saiiri Samba, Upendra Gupta, and Skacha. They seem 
to have been local chiefs of the sixth century of whom nothing is 
known. The names of Devaraja and liis fiithcr JBhavinija, the minis- 
ters of the Ashmaka chief, are also mentioned. 

The Ahirs or Abhiras came from the north-west along with the 
Skythian hordes, and according to the Puranas, their country extend- 
ed from Devgarh to the Tapti. They still form an important clement 
in the population of these parts, and a tradition states, that the 
capital of the Gauli or cowherd kings was formerly at Anjanniri, 
about 5 miles from Trimbakeswar. An inscription has also been 
found, which shows that an Ahir king named Virsen governed 
Niisik in A.D. 419 ; and it is probable that the Abhira sovereigns 
were connected witli the Gauli rajas. Their independence is said 
to have lasted only (i7 years, but the chiefs were of considerable 
importance, as they long held the loading hill-forts. 

Tlic Ghalukyas were a Skythian race, and derived their origin from 
one of the four classes of Buddhist followers called Chailaka.* They 
ruled over Kuntala Desa and Karnata Desa, and their capital was 

^ The Ghalukyas claimed their descent from Manu through Hariti, and 
were known as Agnikulas, from their devotion to the worship of fire. They 
were included in the thirty-six races of the Kshattrlyas, and belonged to the 
Lunar family. According to tradition, they had fifty-nine* predecessors on 
the throne of A^yodhya before they arrived in Southern India. Their signet 
of Varaha or Boar, which was used by the Valabhis as well, was adopted after 
their conversion to Brahmanism ; and their insignia also included a peacock- 
fan, an elephant-goad, a golden sceptre, and other symbols. On entering the 
Bakhan, they overcame the Kalachuryas, the Rathas, and the Kadaraba'', 
The first were the hereditary chiefs of Kalliani near Gulbarga ; and the 
Rabhas seem to have been the Yadus, a branch of the Ghalukyas, who preceded 
the latter in Western India. The Kadambas were reduced to feudatories by 
Kirtti Varmma, who died in A.D. 56G ; but a subsequent Kadamba king, 
Maura Yarmma, rescued the wife of rdja Valabha of Kalliani, and received a 
large accession of territory. The Pahlavas were another powerful race, and 
flourished in the Dakhan anterior to the Ghalukyas. Their dynasty is said 
to have been founded in A.D. 200 by Mukuut Pdhlava, a descendant of 
Salivahana. The Pdhlavas were at first successful against the Ghalukyas, and 
Jaya Simha, the Chalukya king, was defeated and slain, but they were reduced 
by the succeeding prince. 
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Kalliani. The former included Maharashtra, and the latter comprised 
much of the Chola and Ballala kingdoms. The power of the Chalukyas 
was at its highest in the sixth century, from the reign of Pulakesi to 
the reign of Vikramaditya. Pulakesi is said to have conquered Chera, 
Ohola, and Pandya, and to have performed the Aswamheda or horse 
sacrifice, by which he proclaimed his suzerainty from the Ganges ( Go- 
davari ?) to Ceylon. Perhaps this refers to fSatyasraja the second Pula- 
kesi, who is known to have defeated Ilarsha Vardhana, the king of 
Kanoj, and the most powerful monarch in Northern India.* The Ajanta 
cav^s contain several figures of foreigners, such as Persians and 
Bactrians, but the most interesting group is in a painting in cave I., 
which I’cpresents the Iranian embassy from Koshru 11. king of Persia 
(A.D. 591-G28), to Pulakesi II. (A.D. ()00-640) of Maharashtra. 
Tabari, the Arab historian, gives clear evidence of the close relation 
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“ Kuntdla Desa stretched from the Narbada on the north to somewhere 
about the Tungabhadra on the south, having the Arabian Sea for its border 
on the west, while it reached to the Godavari river and the Eastern Ghats on 
the N.E. and S.E. The territories of the Chalukyas must have marched 
with those of Gujarat on the N, W. ; Malwa on theN. ; Andhra and Kalinga on 
the E. ; and Chola, Ballala, and Chera on the S. In the southern portion 
of this area the Kanarcse language is spoken, and the country is designated 
iu later inscriptioos, also as Karnataka Desa.— Arch. Surv. W. India, 
Vol. III. 

^ Hiouen Thsang left China in A. D. 629, and after travelling through 
India, returned in A. D. 645. He noticed that there were seventy kingdoms 
in India Proper, and that Siladitya, who ruled over Maghida, was at the head of 
eighteen feudatory princes. This sovereign was a type of the Buddhist em- 
peror Asoka, and was known as Harsha Yardhana before he assumed the name 
of Siladitya. His son-in-law Dhruva-patu, king of Yalabhi and lord of all 
the Western Dakhan, acknowledged his suzerainty ; and when Siladitya cele- 
brated “the field of happiness” at Prayaga, Dhrnva-patu was foremost 
among the tributary kings. Hiouen Thsang passed through the Western 
Dakhan and entered Mdharashtra, where he observed that the people bore a 
close resemblance to the Rajputs and were considered unconquerable. The 
king, Pulakesi, who ruled over them, was a true Kshattriya, and repeatedly 
defeated Yishnu Yardhana or Siladitya of Maghada. Mr. Talboys Wheeler 
thinks “ it is difficult to avoid the conclusion, that the struggle between Delhi 
and Kanoj, which weakened the Hindus and invited the invasion of the 
Mahomedans, was a relic of the old antagonism between the Rajputs of 
Mdhdrdshtra and Siladitya of Kanoj and Maghdda.” 
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between the two kings. The date would bo about A.D. (i25.* 
In the 7tli century the Chalukyas separated into two branches, of 
whicli tlio Western Chalukyas ruled from Kalliani.f The successors 


^ See Kandesh Gazetteer. Pulakesfs capital was probably Bddaini in 
Kaladgi, and Ajauta lay in his territory. The drinking scenes are copies of 
a picture by native artists of the same Koshru 11. and bis famous queen 
Shiiin.— Fergusson, Jour. R. As. Soc., Vol. XI. 

Ca\'e XVII. at Ajanta has a painting wliich represents the embassy of the 
I’ersian king Baharam CJanr (A.D. 420-440) to tluj king of Malwa. 

The researches connected with the numismatic art of ancient India, have 
brought to light various interesting facts. It is observed for example, that 
the earliest coins have the dcbigus punched into the metal, and that these were 
followed by certain small coins bearing Buddhist figures stuck on the metal 
with a die. After them came the beautiful Kshatrapa or Sah coins ; then the 
Gupta and Gadhia coins ; and lastly the Mahomedan coins. It has long been 
understood, that those ancient Hindu coins which have Greek characters 
stamped on them, derived their superiority from Greek artists ; and that the 
conquests made by the Greek sovereigns of Bactria, the Seleiicidte, the 
Partbians, and the Sassanian kings of Persia, introduced into Indo- 
Skythia a variety of coins, distinguished by mythological devices and 
bilingual inscriptions. A coin found at Girnar with a Sah inscription, shows 
that the reigning sovereign was Iludra Dama, and that his son’s coin was 
struck at a time, when Greek art had but lately essayed the numismatic 
application of the cave character. The coins of the succeeding sovereigns, 
Yijaya JSah, Damajata Shri, and the great Iludra Sah, which might be 
taken as the perfect type of the angular adaptation, belonged to a later 
period, when they were still able to command the services of Bactriau and 
Greek artists, or of others little inferior. The application of Greek art was 
at its best on the coins of the Sah kings, but there is a marked deterioration 
in the coins of the succeeding Gupta dynasty. In regard to the Sassanidu 
character of the Gadhia coins, there is evidence both from traditions and 
from the paintings in the Ajanta and Bagli caves, that the Sassauians were 
well known in India in the 5th and Gtli centuries, and their currency 
appears to have been adapted for the Gadhia coins. — Jour. 11. As. Soc., Bom. 
Br., Vol. XII. 

Several coins were ploughed up at Nandgdon, some of which belonged to 
the Sah kings. Others were found in the Nasik district, and an inscription, 
on one of them furnishes the name of Manasa, probably a king of the Dakhan 
towards the end of the 4th century. Two or three gold Huns were obtained 
near Kanhdr. A few ancient Roman coins have also been found in parts of 
Maharashtra. 

f The following is a list of the Chalukya princes that ruled at Kalliani 
previous to their overthrow in A.D. 783: — Jaya Simha ; Buddha Varmma; 
Vijaya raja 472; Pulakesi Yalabha 490 ; Kirtti Yarmma Yalabha 566; Sat- 
yasraja Pulakosi ; Vikramaditya ; Yinayaditya ; Vijayaditya 705; Vikrama- 
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of Pulakesi, Vikramaditya and Vinayaditya fought successfully 
against the Tahlavas ; but the line soon afterwards began to decline, 
and towards the end of the following century, the power of tho 
Ohalukyas was curtailed if not annihilated, at least for a time, by the 
Rathors or Yadus. 

An old grant of the Yadus or Rathors begins with Dauti Durga, 
whoso mother was descended from tho Ohalukyas. Their country 
was called Rushtra Kuta, and the capital was at first near Nasik, but 
was afterwards transferred to Mandya Kheta, supposed by some to 
be Malkhaid, in H. H. the Nizam’s dominions. Danti Durga was 
the predecessor of Krishna r.fja, who wrested tho sovereign power 
from the Ohalukyas in A.D. 783.* After the liathor kings had 
ruled for nearly two centuries, the whole of peninsular India was 
convulsed by the invasions of tho Oholas, who set out on a conquer- 
ing expedition to the north. The leader, Rnjondra Chola, experienced 
a check in A.D, 917 ; but his son Deva rija Chola was nioro 
successful, and remained for several years in tho newly 
conquered districts, returning to his kingdom in A.D. 98G. In 
the confusion that followed the southern irruption, tho Rathors wero 
overthrown ; and the Ohalukyas under Tailapa recovered their 
ascendancy ill A.D. 973. f 


ditya II.; Vishnu Yardlian 733; Jaya Siriiha. Tho fugitive prince Jay a 
Simha repaired to the court of Bhoja I'viju, the last of the Chauras in Raj- 
putana. Ilis son Mulraj married Bhoja’a daughter, and succeeded Bhoja in 
A.D. 931. Mulraj ruled Anhalwura for 5S yeara, and hia di fc-i<tanta 
reigned till A.D. 1145. 

^According to aTulugu manuscript, tho Pratapa Charitra, giving tho 
history of Warangal, in the same year that Krishna raja overthrew the 
Ohalukyas (A.D. 783), a new king Yaruku Deva, ascended the throne at 
Hanamkonda. He was a minor for nine years, and after attaining his ma. 
jority, went to Dovgarh and married the daughter of tho king of that 
place. 

t The following is a list of the Rathor princes Danti Durga 753 ; 
Krishna riija 783 ; Grovind raja ; NiruPama ; Jagat Tung ; Amogba Varsha ; 
Akala Varsha ; Jagat Rudra ; ladra Nripa ; Govind rkja 933 ; Baddiga ; 
Krishna raja ; Khotika ; Kakala 973, 

18 o 
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The Clialukyas rcgamed their power, but their tenure was not a 
peaceful one, and for the next hundred years, they were constantly 
engaged in wars with the Cholas, their most formidable opponents 
in the south.* Vikrainaditya usurped the throne in A,D. 1076, and 
during his reign, the power of the Chalnkyas was at its highest ; but 
his successors were weak, and the Ballala king Vishnu Vardhana 
was more successful in his invasions. About this time, the Pramaras 
of Malwa played an important part in the history of India. They 
were a branch of the Chalukyas, and prince Kumarapala, who ruled 
in A.D. 1174, is sometimes styled a Chalukya. The Narbada waa 
wo limit to their power, and Hum Pramar held his court in Telingana. 
The Chalukya kingdom was much disturbed, and Paitan on the 
Godavari is mentioned among the cities tliat were conquered by tho 
Pramaras. Some alliances were formed by the Chalukyas, probably 
to strengthen their power, and Permma’s daughter Mailala Devi was 

® Of the seven Chalukya princes who reigned from A.D. 10J8 to 1182, 
Ahivamalla or Somesv^ra (1040- 10G9), and hia son Tribhuvanaraalla or 
' Vikramdditya (1076''ir27), are known from their extensive conquests. The 

former more than once vanquished the Cbola king ; and Yikramaditya, after 
having dethroned his brother by the assistance of the Kadambas, rewarded the 
latter with a great part of their ancestral dominions. Yikramaditya overthrew 
the power of the Cholas, the P^ihlavas, the lords of Gunga Kunda, and the 
Hoy»4las. He set aside the 8dka era, and established the Chalukya Yikrama era, 
which continued to be in use as long as the dynasty lasted. At the Swayam- 
v4ra of Chandula Devi, daughter of the Silahara prince of Karahata, Yikra- 
mkditya, who was probably the most powerful present, was chosen from the 
large gathering of princes that had assembled on the occasion from all parts 
of India. In A.D. 1038 he undertook an expedition to the north of the 
Narbada; and during his absence, Bitta Deva or Yishnu Yardhana of ike 
HoyeiCla Ballalas, invaded his kingdom, but was driven back by his general 
Achyugi Devi. 

An inscription at the great temple of Hanamkonda dated A.D. 1162, 
commences with an allusion to Trlbhuv&namalla, a chief among kings and 
the frontal ornament of the Kdkatyas.’’ His son Potraju or Proli rdja 
bound Srimat Tailapadeva, the head ornament of the Chalukyas.’’ 
also bound down Govinda raja, and gave his kingdom to king Udaya,” “ He 
attacked Gudhaha, the shameless lord of the great Mantra-kuta city,’* and 
** resisted Jagadeva, who, accompanied by many Mandalika lords, laid siege 
nnsuccessfully to Hanapakonda.” The inscription farther alludes to Proli 
i&ja's son and successor, Budra Deva, who defeated Doma, Srimat Meligadeva 
ruler of Sripdlavksa, Chodadaya rdja, Tailapa, and the latter’s sob Bhima. 
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given in marriage to Vijceyarda, the ruling Kadamba prince, but 
this did not prevent the threatened revolution. In Tailapa’s reign, a 
noble of the K^lachurya race named Bijjala rebelled, and established 
himself at Kalliani from 1157 to 1182. Soon afterwards the Chalu- 
kya kingdom was divided between the Hoysilla Ballalas and the 
Yadavas of Devgarh.* 

Nothing definite is known regarding the origin of Ballam, the 
founder of the Yadava lino. It is conjectured that he was either a 
member of the Hoysala Ballala fiimily, or that he was some petty 
local chief who suddenly rose into power and assumed the Ballala 
titles. f After having defeated the Kalachuryas, Ballam had several 
struggles with the Hoysala Ballalas for the Chaliikya kingdom. 
In A.D. 1188, ho established the Yadava dynasty at Devgarh, 
which lasted until the appearance of the Mahomedans under 
Alau-d-din Kliilji. In A.D. 1191 Ballam was defeated in a great 
battle at Lakkundi in Dharwar by Vira Ballala; and evidently 
this is referred to when it is stated in inscriptions that Ballam 
invaded Karnataka. J Ballam died in 1193, after having reigned 
five years ; and was succeeded by Jayatuga Deva, who despatched 
au immense army, comman Ic I by his general Soma, into Dwara 
Samudra ; but this was likewise defeated by Vira Ballala, and was 


^ The Hoysala Ballalas established their empire in the middle of the 11th 
century, on the ruins of the Cheras of Southern India. Their country was 
called Dwdra Samudra. 

The following is a list of the Ohalukya kings after their ascendancy 
was re-established in A.D. 973 : — Tailapa 973-97 ; Satyasraya 997-1008 ; 
Vikram4ditya 1008-18 ; Jaya Siraha 1018-40 ; Somesvara 1040 69 ; Somesvara 
1069-76; Vikramaditya 1076-1127; Somesvara 1127-38; Permma 1138-40; 
Tailapa 1150-82 ; Somesvara 1182-89. 

f Tradition identifies the Tadavas with the Qanli or cowherd kings, and 
the standard of the Yadavas bore the device of a golden Garuda. 

J The Pratapa Charitra before alluded to, mentions a king Mdha Deva rAja 
who usurped the tbroue at Hanamkonda in A.D. 1176, and was slain in a 
battle against the r&ja of Devgarh in A.D. 1179. His successor Ganapati 
Badra Deva (A.D. 1179-1227), renewed the war, and with such success that 
he compelled the Yadava king to give him his daughter Budramma Devi in 
marriage. 
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pursued as far as tlie Kistna. Jayatuga died In A.D. 1210, and was 
succeeded by his son Simlmna. Vira Ballala also died shortly after- 
wards; and tlie Yadavas were more successful in their struggles with 
tlic Iloysalas, and became masters of all the Western Dakhan. 
They did not extend their dominion beyond the Kistna on the south, 
but made extensive conquests towards Marwar and the Vindhya 
mountains. Simhuiia was succeeded in 1218 by Kandara. An 
inscription at Monoll describes Kandara as the conqueror of Malwa, 
the terrificr of the Gujarat kings, the great enemy of tho Kovian 
rAjas, tlie cinporor of Chouldcsh, and the restorer of the Tclluga or 
Vcrnatkal kingdom, which was then under the regency of his rela- 
tive Rudramma Devi (A.D. 1227-05). Kandara was followed by 
Mahadova in 1200 ; and tho latfer was succeeded by Ramchandar in 
1271. Ramebandar is generally known under the name of Raindev ; 
and bis minister lIcmAd Pant was tho author of several books on 
Hindu law, &e., and founded numerous temples and wells in various 
parts of the Dakhan.^ Tho Mahoincdans arrived in A.D. 1295, and 
Ramdev was defeated ; l)ut lie continued to rule under them till 1310, 
wlien ho was succeeded bv Shaiikara, who rebelled ai}:ainst the Malio- 
medans, and was defeated and put to death in A.D. 1312. 


MAHOMEDAN PERJOD.t 

The first Mahomedan invader of the Dakhan was ’Alau-d din, tho 
nephew and son-in-law of JalAlu-d din, king of Dehli. lie was 
appointed governor of Karra, and undertook an expedition 
against Bhilsa, where he captured a rich booty and sent it on to 
Deldi. JaUilu-d din was mucli pleased, and rewarded him with tho 
viccroyalty of Oude in addition to tho government of Karra. When 

^ The temples and wells are locally known as Hemau Panti, and are attri- 
buted by the inhabitants to the Gduli r/ij. 

*1 The fcllo'ving are the principal works that were consulted : — Grant Duff’s 
“ Iliniory ol! the Mahrattas” ; Talboys Wheeler’s “ Short History of India” ; and 
the Mahomedan period of Elliot and Dowson’s “ History of India as told by its 
own historians. ” 
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’Alau-d din was at Bliilsa, ho heard of the wealth of Ddvgarh, and 
meditated an expedition against that city. He withheld the tribute 
that was due from his district, accumulated funds, and raised 
a force of about 8,000 men, which he represented was for an 
advance against Chanderi, a town in Gujarat. ’Aliiu-d din kept his 
real design a profound secret, and having learnt from his spies that 
Ramdev’s army was occupied at some distance from the capital, he 
left Karra in February 1295, and suddenly appeared before Ellichpur, 
which ho captured and plundered. The inhabitants of the Dakhan 
never heard of the Musulmans before, and Rumdev was completely 
taken by surprise. The Hindu king collected all Ills available troops 
and sent them against the invader ; but they were defeated at Ghati- 
lajaura, and ’Aluu-d din entered the city of Devgarh and plundered 
it. Eamdev shut himself up in the fortress, which was hastily pro- 
visioned for a siege ; and ’Akiu-d din appeared before it, and announced 
that ho was only the advanced-guard of the army of the sultan of 
Dehli. The Hindus then sued for peace, and succeeded in persuading 
’Alau-d din to come to terms under certain easy conditions, when 
Ramdev’s son appeared on the scene with the absent army, and 
attacked the invaders. The battle would Iiave gone hard with 
’Alau-d din had ho not received the timely assistance of Malik 
Nusrat, who had been left with 1,000 men in charge of the city. 
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In 1718 Abbe Renaudot published an account of India and the lands 
adjacent as they are given by the earliest Arab writers, and he considered that 
“ Takan” or “ Taban” mentioned by the Arab geographers was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aurangabdd. He founded this opinion on a statement about the 
beauty of the women, whom he supposed to have been Mahrattas ; but it appears 
more probable that the country referred to was to the north of GujaiAt. 

The Arab conquest of Sind, when the Khalifs were reigning at Damas- 
cus (A.D. 660 to 750), was of a temporary character, hut it was the pi-ecursor 
of Miisiilman rule in India. I^otwithstanding the subsequent invasions of the 
Turks under Mahmud of Ghazni, and of the Afghans under Mahomed Ghori, 
the land remained practically independent and was ruled by its own native 
princes until A.D. 1206, when Kutbu-d din, the viceroy of Mahomed Ghori, 
established his dynasty and proclaimed the victory of Islam over Ilindostan. 
The last king of the Afghan Slave dynasty was assassinated in A.D. 1290; 
and Malik Firoz, first governor of Khilji, and then of Mult^in, ascended the 
throne under the name of JalMu-d din. 
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^awitt-d-dio. Mistaking these reinforcements for tlie expected main army of the sul- 
tan, the Hindus became panic-stricken and fled. ’Alau-d din treated the 
vanquished with greater severity, and raised his demands ; and when 
Ramd(5v found that in the confusion the fortress had been provisioned 
with salt instead of grain, he submitted. A very heavy indemnity was 
exacted ; Ellichpur and the surrounding country was made over to the 
victors ; and the raja also promised to send an annual tribute to Dehli. 

’Alaii-d din returned to Karra, and shortly afterwards murdered 

»AiAii.ddin. Jijg uucle and usurped the throne in A.D. 1296. In the third year 
of his reign he sent his brother Ulugh Khan to Gujardt, and the 
latter defeated Karan the raja, who fled to llamdev at Devgarh.* 
R^Cmdev likewise proved refractory and witheld his annual tribute. In 
1307 an expedition of 30,000 horse, under the command of Malik Naib 

Malik Ndib Kafur Hazardiiiaii and Khwaja Haji, was fitted out against Devgarh. 

Kafar. 

The llai’s sons fled, but he himself was taken prisoner and sent to 
Dehli, where he was detained for six months and was then released 
with all lionours. The sultan gave lUmdev a red canopy and the title 
ofllai llayan (king of kings). The Hindu king was also presented with 
a lakh of tankas^ and the town of Nausari in Gujarat was granted to 
him as a jugir. In 1309 Malik Naib Kafur and Khwaja Haji arrived 
with an army at Devgarh, intended for an expedition against Warangal. 
Rai Rdyan Raradev rendered every assistance, and added a Mahratta 
force of his own consisting of horse and foot. Laddardev of 

^ Ulugh Khan captured Tldi Karan’s wife, Kanwdla Devi, who was cele- 
brated for her beauty. Slio was taken into the king's seraglio, but she pined for 
her daughter Dewal Devi, whom Bai Karan had taken into the Mahratta country ; 
and in 1307, when Malik Kafur was ordered to proceed against Ddvgarh, Alp 
Khan, the governor of Gujardt, who- was appointed to assist him, was directed also 
to effect the capture of Dewal Devi. In the moan time Sankhdev, the son and 
successor of Ramddv, demanded Dewal Ddvi in marriage, and was for some time 
unsuccessful. The father now gave a reluctant consent rather than send his 
daughter to Dehli ; but as the wedding procession was passing near Ellora, the 
intended bride was accidentally captured by Alp Khdn’s advanced guard. Dewal 
Devi was afterwards married to the sultan’s son Khizr Khdn, and their love 
is the theme of the poem ’Ashika of Am£r Khusru. 

It was in this expedition to Gujardt that Nusrat Khdn took a slave from 
his master at Kambay, who was afterwards known as the famous Kafur Hazar- 
din&rl. He was made Malik and became a great favourite with ’Alku-d din. 
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Warangal was reduced and became tributary, Und in 1310 the army 
returned with great spoil by way of D6vgarli to Dehli. Towards 
the end of the same year, Malik Naib Kafur and Khwaja H^ji arrived 
again at DtSvgarh for the conquest of the coiintry to the south of the 
Kistna. Rai Rayan Ramdev was dead, and as the loyalty of his 
son Sankhdcv who succeeded him was doubted, a portion of 
the force was left at Jdlna. Malik Kafur marched into the 
southern countries, and after reducing the rt<jas to feudatories, 
returned to D6vgarh in April 1311, and then proceeded to Dehli/ 

In the following year Malik Kafur came back to Devgarh, and tho 
fortress was occupied a second time by the Maliomedan troops. 

Tho raja was dethroned and put to death, and his territories 
were aiiuexed. Malik Kafur was appointed to settle the Dakhan, 
but was soon afterwards ordered to Dehli, on account of the 
serious illness of the king; and Harpaldev, the son-in-law of Ruinddv, 
retook Devgarh and the whole of the country which had been in 
possession of the Maliomedan conquerors. 

In 1316 ’Alau-d din died and was succeeded by his son Kutbu- Mubdrakswii. 
din Mubarak Shdluf The new sultan marched to Devgarli in 1318, 
and troops were sent in pursuit of Harpdldev, who fled without 
waiting for an encounter. The Hindu prince was taken prisoner and 
brought to Devgarh, where ho was first flayed alive and then be- 
headed. J Tho sultan remained at Devgarh during the rains, and tho 

® As the army was frequently sent into unknown rej^ions to tho south, com- 
munications were kept up by a chain of posts to Ddvgarh, and then on to Delhi, 
so that regular information of its movements was always obtained. 

t Malik Kafur was murdered at Dehli, thirty-five days after the death of 
’AUu-d din. He and Khusru Khan, tho favourite of Mubarak Shlih, were con- 
verted Hindus ; and Talboys "Wheeler represents that they were the leaders of a 
Hindu revolt after the death of ’Aldu-d din. 

X According to the poem Null Siphir of Amir Khusru, all submitted to Mubdrak 
Shdh except Raghu, the deputy and minister of the late Rdmddv. Bdghu 
was defeated by Khusru Khdn ; and Harpdldev, who also rebelled, was captured 
by the same general and put to death. Khusru Khdn was next sent on an 
expedition to Telingdna, and when this was over, returned in triumph to the 
king, by whom he had been summoned in haste, but before he arrived the king 
left for Dehli on the 5th August 1318. 
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MubArakshdh. Malirattas ^Vere onco more brought under subjection. He selected 
^Lakh?^ Malik Yak Lakhi to bo governor of Devgarh, and appointed revenue 
collectors and other officers throughout the country. The sultan was 
however, much given to dissipation, and became infatuated with 
Khusru KMn, Khusru Khan, whom be raised to great dignity and sent on an expe- 
dition to the south ; in consequence of which, Malik ’Asad and other 
malcontents at Devgarh formed a plot to seize the sultan at 
Ghati-Sukun on his way to Dehlij but the conspiracy was discovered, 
and Malik ’Asad and his confederates were arrested and beheaded. 
The three sons of the late ’Ahlu-d din at Gwalior were also put to 
death.* 

After the sultan returned to Dehli, Malik Yak Lakhi the governor 
of Devgarh rebelled, and a force was sent against him which made 
^toik^Aimi-i him prisoner. He was publicly disgraced, and Malik ’Ainu-1 Mulk 
was made governor, and Taju-1 Mulk and Yamkhiru-1 Mulk were 
appointed his assistants. These soon settled the district, regulated 
the forces, and arranged for the payment of the tribute. 

Mubarak Shall was anxious to have Khusru Khan near him, and 
sent relays of bearers to bring tho latter with all haste from Devgarh. 
Shortly after his arrival, tho favourite murdered his master and 
KAsiru-ddin. ascGiidcd tlio throiio in March 1321 under the name of Nasiru-d din.f 
The usurper took possession of Dewal Devi, and conferred the office of 
diwan on Tujii-1 Mulk, while ’Ainu-1 Mulk recciv^ed the title of ’Alam 
Khdn ; but he was exceedingly unpopular, and ’Ainu-1 Mulk deserted 
him. In August 1321 Nasiru-d din was defeated and put to death 
Ghiydsu-ddin. by Amir Glidzi Malik, who ascended the throne as sultan Ghiyasu-d 
din Tughlik Shiih. 

^ Khusni states in his poem ’Ashika that ]\[ubarak Shah demanded Dewal 
Ddvi from Khizr Khdn, and wlicn this was indignantly refused, Khizr Khdn and 
his brothers, with all the ladies of the harem (including Dewal Devi), were put 
to death. According to another account Dewal Devi was transferred to tho 
sultan’s seraglio. 

f This is the Hindu revolt at Dehli, which extended to tho Dakhan, where it 
was suppressed by Ulugh Khdn, the eldest son of Ghiydsu-d-din. jSee T. Wheeler, 
Vol. IV., Pt. 1. 
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In 1322 the sultan’s eldest son, Mahomed Fakhru-d din Juna, 
now called Ulugh Khan, was sent with an army against Warangah 
He was joined by some officers and men at Devgarh, and started on 
his expedition; but after a protracted siege a panic seized the troops, 
and the prince escaped with only 3,000 horse to Devgarh. Strong 
reinforcements arrived from Dehli in the following year, and the 
prince was again sent into Tolingana. Bidar was captured ; 
Warangal was also reduced, and the rdja Laddarddv was taken 
prisoner and sent on to Dehli,* In 1324 the sultan proceeded against 
Lakhnauti, and sent for Ulugh Khan from Devgarh to act as his 
vicegerent during his absence. On his return in 1325, the sultan was 
killed by the fall of a pavilion wliich his eldest son had ordered to be 
erected for him. 


Ohaptwfir. 

History. 
Mahomedaiji 
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Ulugh Khan ascended the throne as sultan Mahomed bin Tughlik 
Shah. He was an able but perverse ruler, and his extravagant pro- 
jects distracted the people and ruined his exchequer .f He tried to 
introduce a paper currency, but substituted copper tokens for paper.f 
The plan failed miserably, and when he called the tokens in, the 
heaps of copper coins rose like mountains.” But the most cruel 
project of all was his attempt to transfer his capital from Dehli to 
Devgarh. The latter city was centrally situated, and the design 
was by no means unreasonable in itself,^ if it had been begun without 
precipitancy and conducted with steadiness.” § As it was, the people 
suffered terrible hardships, and the sultan was forced to abandon his 
project. 


Mahomed 

Tughlik. 


® The rdja was afterwards released and restored. 

j* Shortly after his accession, Tughlik Shah paid an immense sum and bought 
ofE the Moghuls, who threatened an invasion. The sultan then complete:! the re- 
duction of the Dakhan, and having established order throughout his kingdom, 
raised a very large army to conquer Persia, which he was obliged to disband foi 
want of funds. He next lost a large army in an expedition against China. 

% A mint was established near Devgarh for the manufacture of copper 
tokens. 

§ Elphinstone’s History of India. The principal work that was consulted 
up to the time of the Bdhmani kingdom was the 'J drikh-i-Firoz Shdhi of Ziau-d din 
Bami. 
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The rebellion. in Gujarat was suppressed in 1347, but some of the 
rebels fled to DaulatdbAd, and were protected by the Moghal 
Amirs. The sultan ordered Nizdmu-d din to send 1,500 
horsemen with the most noted of the foreign Amirs, osten- 
sibly as a reinforcement, but in reality to make prisoners of 
them on their arrival. At the end of the first stage the Amirs suspect- 
ed treachery, murdered their guards, and returned to Daulatab^d, 
where they put Nizdmu-d din into confinement. The two officials^ 
Zin-bduda and Pisdr Thdnesdri were beheaded, and the treasure in 
Ismail KiiAn. the for t was Seized. The Amirs then selected Ismail Khdu to be 
their leader and placed him on the throne. The Hindu rajas made 
common cause with them, and there was a general revolt in the 
Dakhan. Mahomed Tuglilik acted with great vigour. He arrived 
at Daulatdbdd with a large force, defeated the rebels, and besieged 
their loader, Ismail Khdn, in the lull fort of Daulatdbdd.* Hasan 
Gangu and other insurgents fled towards Bidar and Gulbarga, and 
imddu-iMuik the sultan sent ’Imddu-1 Mulk against them ; but before the Dakhan 
was half settled, the people in Gujarat rose in rebellion. The sultan 
appointed ’Imddu-1 Mulk governor, and leaving Kiwdnu-d din and 
other nobles to carry on the siege, proceeded to Gujarat and defeated 
the rebels. In the meantime the insurgents under Hasan Gangu 
attacked ’Imddu-1 Mulk, who was defeated and slain ; while Kiwdnu-d 
din and his party fled towards Gujarat, and Hasan Gangu entered 
the city of Daulatabad, wlierc ho was joined by the rebels from the 
hill fort.f Ismail Khan abdicated in favour of Hasan Gangu, who 
assumed the royal dignity under the name of ’ Aldu-d din Hasan 
Gangu Balimani, and was the founder of the dynasty of the B^hmani 
sultans. Mahomed Tughlik was disheartened, but resolved first to 

® According to some accounts, the engagement was a drawn one, and the 
insurgents left Ismail Khc'Cn in DaulatabcCd fort, and proceeded to harass the 
country. They certainly gave the sultan much trouble, as he was on his way 
to quell the insurrection in Gujar^tt. 

t This is known as the Shiah revolt of 1347, and was the foundation of the 
independent Mahomedan dynasties south of the Narbada. 
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«ettle Gujarat thoroughly before he returned to the Dakhan. This 
however, was never accomplished, as the sultan died in 1350, and the 
Dakhan was lost to his kingdom."^ 

BAHMANI KINGS.t 

Hasan Gangu declared his independence in 1347, and made Gul- 
barga his capital. He seized the frontier fortresses of Karnataka 
and Telingana, and compelled his Hindu allies to pay him the same ’AUu-d din n, 
tribute as they had previously paid to Dehli. The new kingdom 
which he founded comprised the Mahratta country, and was divided 
into the following four provinces : — Daulatabad and Berar on the 
north, and Gulbarga and the ceded districts of Telingiina on the 
south. For nearly a century the B^hmani kings were engaged in 
wars against Vijayanagar, which rose out of the ruins of 
the kingdom of Karnitaka, and became the greatest Hindu 
state of Southern India.t In 1357 Hasan Gangu was invited to 

® It would appear that although the Bihraani king became really inde- 
pendent, the nominal supremacy of the sultan Firoz Shih, the successor of 
Mahomed Tughlik, was acknowledged. 

*|* Hasan, the founder of the B^Chmani line of kings, was a servant of Gangu, a 
Brahman who held some rank and honour at the court of Mahomed Tughlik. He 
happened to find a jar full of gold inohurs as he was ploughing, and took it to 
his master, who was so pleased with his honesty, that he cast his horoscope and 
found that he would one day become king. The Brahman obtained a 
promise that when this came to pass, Hasan would assume the name of Gangu 
as part of the royal titles. The Brahman also took him to the sultan, who 
rewarded Hasan with the command of a hundred. Hasan rose rapidly, and was 
governor of Gulbarga at the time of the Dakhan revolt. His dynasty was called 
*‘Brihmani” or “ Bilhmani,” in compliment to the Brahman, who was made his chief 
treasurer.— See Aft Qulshan-i-Mahomed Shahi of Mahomed H^di Ka'mwar Kh^n. 

X After the capture of Warangal by the Musulmins in 1322, Bdkd and 
H^rih^ra', two fugitives from that place, are said to have been the founders of 
the Vijayanagar dynasty. 

Ferishta says that in 1344, Krishna Naik, son of the r^ja of Warangal, was 
sent to Bil^lddv, rcCja of Karneltaka, and a secret league was formed to expel the 
Musulmins. A fort was built on the frontier, and was given to Krishna Nclik’s 
son Vija, after whom it was called Vijayanagar. The Mahomedan posts were 
expelled from the country ; and by 1347 the new Hindu state of Vijayanagar 
had completely superseded the old kingdom of Karnataka, and had risen to a 
high condition of power and prosperity. 
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AiAu-ddin. QQ^^py ^Tid advanced with a large army for that purpose, 

but fell ill and returned to Gulbarga, whore he died the following 
year. ♦ 

MaUomcdSMh. His successor, Mahomed Sh^ih, invaded Teling^na and captured 
Golkonda, the raja of which sued for peace and promised to pay 
tribute. He next sent an order on the treasury of the raja of Vijaya- 
nagar, probably in token of his suzerainty. This was resented as an 
insult, and in 1372 a war ensued in which the rajaofVijayanagar was 
defeated and reduced to the position of a tributary. While Mahomed 
Shah was absent on these expeditions, an insurrection broke out in 
Daulat^b^cl, which originated in false news of his death, Bahram 
Khan, the son-in-law of the late king Hasan Gangu, was governor 
of DaulaiabaJ, and as he had a dispute with Mahomed Shah, 
he invited sultan Firoz of Dclili to occupy his province. 
The Hindu rajas of Southern India also offered to become tributaries 
to sultan Firoz, as they found that they only obtained a change of 
masters by having assisted Hasan Gangu. Sultan Firoz was in 
Gnjariit preparing for a second campaign against Thatta, but he does 
not a])pear to have responded to their call, as ho returned to Dehli 
when the campaign was over. In the mean time Mahomed Shah, 
after having reduced the Hindu rajas, proceeded to Daulatabad and 
quelled the insurrection. 

The successors of Mahomed Shah were often* engaged in wars 
with Vijayanagar, and in 1398 the Hindu king Dev Rai invaded the 
Firoz SMh. Raichore Doab. Firoz Shah Bahmani marclied against him, and 
detached a portion of his army to check Narsing Eai, the chief of 
Qondwana, who had been incited by the Mnsulman sultans of 
Malwa and Kandesh to invade Berar. Dev Rai was easily overcome, 
and the king marched against Narsing Rai, who was driven back into 
Gondwana, and the chief fort, Kherla, was captured. The raja be- 
came tributary, and gave his daughter in marriage to Firoz Shah. 

^ It was about this time that a sort of treaty was entered into, and the 
independence of the Dakhan is said to have been recognised by sultan Firoz 
of Dehli. 
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In tlie same year Timur invaded India, and Firoz Shih offered** 
to bo his vassal.* The sultans of Mahva and Gujarat were suspicious 
of this embassy, and intrigued with Dev Eai of Vijayanagar to attack 
Firoz Shah.t 

In 1422 Ahmad Shah Wali succeeded Firoz Shdh, and having 
reduced Vijayan.agar and Warangal, turned his attention towards 
the sultans of Malwa and Gujarat, who were getting troublesome. 
He remained a year at Ellichpur, and in 1425 repaired the Narnald 
fort and completed the fortifications of Gawalgarh. In the following 
year sultan Hushang of Malw^a tried to prevail on Narsing Kai of 
Kherla to invade Berar, and when the latter declined, the sultan 
marched on Kherla. Ahmad Shiih went to the assistance of Narsing 
Riii, and sultan Hushang was severely repulsed. In 1427 the 
Bahmani king removed his capital to Bidar, so as to be nearer to his 
Mahomedau neighbours; and married his eldest son, ’Alaii-d din, to a 
daughter of the sultan of Kandesh, in order to strengthen himself 
against the sultans of Malwa and Gujarat. | 

Ahmad Shah died in 1435, and w»as succeeded by ’AMu-d din 


^ Tiinnr bestowed Malwa and Gnjardt on Firoz Shall. 

In 1399 Malik Nasii, who succeeded Malik Kaja Farnki in Kandesh, captured 
Asirgarli from the Hindu rdja. The exploit was considered so important, that 
Zuiim-d din, a celebrated ^lahomcdan saint, came expressly from Daulata'bdil to 
tender his congratnlalicns upon the “ victory over the infidels;” anti the town of 
Zaindbad, on the left bank of the Tupti, was founded in his honour. Burhdnpiir, 
on the opposite bank, was founded about the same time, and named after the 
equally celebrated saint Burhdiiu-d din. The latter town became the capital of 
the province. 

f Ddv Rdi started a quarrel of his own in 140G about a goldsmith’s daughter. 
He was completely defeated, and was compelled to give his own daughter in 
marriage to Firoz Shdh. 

In 1417 Firoz Shdh’s army, having been weakened by pestilence, was 
defeated by the rdja of Vijayanagar. The latter also invaded the territories of 
the Bahmani king, but was driven back. 

In 1422 Ahmad Shdh Wali defeated Dev Rdi and forced him to pay up 
the arrears of tribute. A war with Warangal followed, and the rdja was 
defeated and slain in battle. 

J The fort of Bidar was completed in 1432. 

In 1428 the Bdhmani king was induced by the sultan of Kandesh to 
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iShAh II. In the same year the king’s brother Mahomed Khan waa 
sent to demand arrears of tribute from Vijayanagar, but he rebelled^ 
and the king proceeded in person against Mahomed Khan, wha 
was defeated and forgiven. An expedition was despatched into the 
Konkan in the following year, and some of the rajas were reduced to 
feudatories. It was here that the king received the beautiful daughter 
of the raja of Lonekhair in marriage, and neglected his MusulmAn 
queen for the Hindu princess. This led to a war with his father-in- 
law Nasir Khan, the sultan of Kandesh, who invaded Berar, assisted 
by the king of Gujarat and the raja of Kherla. Khan Jahan, the 
governor, was besieged in Narnala, but escaped and joined the army 
which ’Alau-d din had despatched under Maliku-t Tiijar to oppose 
the invaders. He was then sent with a portion of the force towards 
Ellichpur to cut off the contingent of the raja of Kherla, while the 
main army routed the forces of Kandesh and Gujarat at the foot of 
the BohankliAra pass, which leads up to the ’Ajanta hills. Maliku-t 
Tujar followed up the enemy’s forces, plundered Burhanpur, and 
again defeated them at Lulling. Nasir Khdn died of vexation in 
1437, and Maliku-t Tujar returned in triumph to Bidar. There was 
another war with Vijayanagar in 1443, and three severe engagements' 
were fought in a month. The raja eventually submitted, and tho 
peace which followed was not broken for many years. A second 
expedition was sent into the Konkan in 1453 under the command ofj 
Maliku-t Tujar, but after a few successes, the force was ensnared int^ 
a narrow pass and the whole of it destroyed. In 1455 ’A!au-i 
din marched against the king of Gujarat, who had invaded hii 
dominions ; but the latter retired, and the Bdhmani king returned to 
Bidar, where he died in 1457. 

The next king, Humayun, entered on a campaign into Telingdna in 
1459, and during his absence an insurrection broke out at Bidar. He 


espouse the cause of a fugitive king of Gujarit. Ahmad Shih occupied Tanna 
near Bombay, but after some severe strug^es, his troops were driven out by the 
son of the xeiguing king d Gujarcit. la 1433 he was again defeated in Sandeah. 
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returned, and having quelled the disturbance, put his brothers to a 
cruel death and was very severe with the insurgents. Humayun 
died in 1461. 

Nizam Shah, his son, was a minor, and a council of regency was 
appointed, consisting of the queen-mother assisted by Khwdja 
Mahmud Gawan and Khw^ija Jaliaii Turk.* The rajas of Orissa and 
Warangal, thinking the government would be weak because the 
king was a minor, invaded the country, but were driven back. The 
sultan of M^lwa also became hostile and marched upon Bidar, 
where he defeated the B6,hmani army and invested the fort. The 
queen-mother carried the young king to Firozabad on the Bhima, 
and solicited the aid of the sultan of Gujarat. The hitter responded 
with an army of 80,000 horse, and was met by Mahmud Gawan, 
governor of Berar, who had cut of!:' the communications of the enemy. 
The siege was raised, and the Mdlwa army suffered greatly in its 
retreat through the mountainous country of Gondwuna. The invasion 
was renewed in the following year by way of Daulatiibad, but the 
sultan of Gujardt again interfered, and the enemy was forced to fall 
back. Niz^m Shdh returned to Bidar, where he died in 14G3, 

Prince Mahomed, the brother of the late king, succeeded to the 
throne, and as he was only nine years of age, the council of regency 
was maintained, Khwdja Jahdn Turk contrived to keep Mahmud 
Gawan employed at a distance, while he usurped the queen-mother’s 
authority and greatly misused it ; in consequence of which, 
Mahomed Shdli denounced him in public durbar, and Nizamu-1 Mulk 
put him to death. His colleague Mahmud Gawan was called 
to Bidar, and assumed executive charge, while Nizamu-1 
Mulk was appointed governor of Berar. In 1468 the king 
attained his majority, and made Mahmud Gawan his prim© 
minister. In the same year a force was sent against the trouble- 
some little Gond state on the northern frontier, which in 

^ Khwdja Mahmud Gdwan was governor of Berar, having succeeded Khwdja 
Jahdn Turk, who held that appointment before him, in 1460 . 
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conjunction with Mulwa, was a constant source of irritation. The 
expedition was successful, but NizAmu-1 Mulk, who commanded it, 
was treacherously killed by some of the enemy after Kherla was 
taken. The king of Malwa then invaded Berar, and Ellichpur was 
captured by his general, Makbul KhAn. A peace soon followed, by 
which Kherla was given to the king of Malwa, who in his turn 
renounced all claim to Berar or any part of the Bahmani kingdom. 
Mahmud Gawan next marched into the Konkan, while Yusaf ’Adil 
Khan, the governor of DaulatAbad, was sent against the independent 
chieftains of the mountains bordering on Kandesh.* Both these 
expeditions were successful, and in 1471 the king entered on a cam- 
paign against Telingana. The prime minister, Mahmud GAwan, carried 
out many judicious reforms ; and in 1480, reorganised the admini- 
stration of the country, and substituted eight divisions for the four 
provinces into which it was originally divided. This was done with 
the view of weakening the governors, who were becoming too power- 
ful ; hut it led to a strong combination against him, of which Nizdmu-1 
Mulk Bhairi was at the head. Mahmud Gawan was falsely accused of 
having written a letter inviting the king of Orissa to march on Bidar, 
and was put to death in 1481. With him departed all the cohesion 
and power of the great Bdhmani kingdom,” f Yusaf ’Adil Khdn 
was hastily summoned, and ordered to proceed towards Goa against 
Bahadur KhAn Jilani ; but the governors of the provinces reluctantly 


* According to Ferishta, Yusaf was the son of Anmrath, the sultan of the 
Turks, and was saved by his mother, when the king’s sons were strangled in 
order to secure the succession to the eldest. He was taken to Persia and then 
to India, whore he was sold as a Georgian slave to Mahmud Get wan at Bidar. 
Yusaf rose to ])0 master of the horse, and became attached to Nizimu-1 Mulk, 
who procured him the title of ’Add Khan. He took part in the campaign 
against Kherla, and on the death of NizAniu-1 Mulk succeeded to the command 
of the forces. Yusaf was adopted as a son by Mahmud Gawan ; and when the 
latter was put to death in 1481, he retired to Bijapur, declared his independence 
in 1489, and was the founder of the ’Adil Shdhi dynasty. 

t See Meadows Taylor’s Manual of History. Ferishta is the chief authority 
for the independent Mahomedan dynasties of the Dakhan. 
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took the field, and when the campaign was over, ’Imadu-1 Mulk and 
Khodawand Klian returned to their respective capitals/ 

The king died at Bidar in 1482, and as his successor Mahmud was Mahmud sij&h. 
a minor, Nizamu-1 Mulk was appointed regent. Yusaf ’Adil Khan 
had a feud with Nizamu4 Mulk, and declined to take office but 
retained his military command. He retired to Bijapur, and 
never afterwards returned to Bidar. Nizdmu-1 Mulk commenced to 
look about his own independence, and sent his son Malik Ahmad with 
some of the royal treasure to his seat of government at Jiinar.t Ho 
also left the king’s camp and arrived at Bidar, intending to join his 
son with more treasure, but was murdered by the governor, 

Pusund Khan. Malik Ahmad was at this time snecessfully engaged 
in reducing the Northern Konkan, where he found the Mali rat tas 
in a state of rebellion, and when he heard of his father’s death, 
declared his indopeiidence.t The history of the district now merges 
in that of the Nizam Shalii kingdom of Ahmadiiagar, of which it 
formed a part. 

^ Fctta-iila Klu^n was taken in the wars with Vijayanagar, and was 

brought up as a Mahoiiiedan by Jahin, governor of Berar. He distin- 

guished himself iti the wars of the Bihmaiii kings, and Malimud G4wan procured 
him the title of ’Inic'£du-1 Mulk. After the <loath of Niziimu-l Mulk, lie was 
made governor of Berar ; but in 1480 his province was divided, and Kliodawaud 
Khan was appointed to Malior aiidRimghir. Iniid Khan threw off his all(*giaiice 
in 1484 and was the founder of the ’Imcld Shihi dynasty of Berar. Ih', was 
the first of the great military commanders to declare his independence, but died in 
the same year, and was succeeded by his eldest son, ’AUu-d din ’liucCd 8hah. 

f According to one account, Nizfimu-1 Mulk Bhairi was the son of a Brc^liimui 
patwiiri or hereditary accountant of PA,tri in the Parbhaini district, and ac(M)]-<iing 
to another, he was the son of a Br^lhman of Vijayanagar. He was taken prisoner 
while young, and brought up as a Mahoinedan. He possessed great abilities and 
became governor of Daulat^ib^id province, but when that was divided in 1480, 
he removed his seat of government to Jun^r. 

J While the governors of provinces rebelled and the kingdom was dis- 
membered, the Befhmani king gave himself up to pleasure and was a puppet in 
the hands of his Turkish ministei', Kefsirn Barid. Kuibu-1 Mulk, governor of 
Golkonda, tleclared his independence in 1512, and was the founder of the Kiitab 
Sh^hi dynasty. The last of the Bahniani kings, Knlim Aula Shkh, escaped from 
Bidar and went to Bijapur in 1.52G. Amir Barid assumed the style and title <»f 
king, and the founder {»f the Barid Shahi dynasty of Berar. 
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JLhnaadSWh. Malik Ahmad, or Ahmad Shdh as he was now called, was not 
left unmolested when he declared his independence in 1489. The 
Bdhmani generals wore twice sent against him, and were defeated on 
both occasions. A third attempt was made by Azmatu-l-Miilk with 
18,000 men ; but Ahmad dexterously avoided the force, suddenly 
appeared before Bidar, and carried away his female relatives who were 
left in the Bahmani capital. Ahmad then rejoined his army, and on 
the 28th May 1490 defeated Azmatu-1 Mulk at Bingar. The Bah- 
mani army gave up molesting him, and Ahmad transferred his capi- 
tal from Junar to a spot near Bingar which he called Ahmadnagar/ 
The city commanded all the passes into Daulatabad and Kandesh ; and 
after having established himself firmly, the new king determined to 
extend his authority into the sub-province of Daulatabad, and even- 
tually into Berar. Malik Waju, the Bahmani governor of Daulatabdd, 
declared his independence in 1489, but his younger brother Malik 
Ashruf deposed him and was now in possession of the fort. Ahmad 
made several unsuccessful attempts to capture the place, and 
decided on ravaging the district every year during the season of 
harvest till it should be given up. The fort was invested in 1499> 
when Mahmud Shah of Gujarat moved with a body of troops into 


® K^siia Furid, the minister of the Bahmani king, now utilised Ahmad Shih 
against Yusaf Adil Shdh of lUjapur. A powerful confederacy was formed, and 
Yusaf first turned his attention towards E^hcfdur Kha'n Jilani, and defeated 
him on the west. Yusaf then met the combined forces of Bidar and Ahftiad- 
nagar near Naldrug, and after a partial action, Kisim Barid fled to Bidar, while 
Ahmad returned to his capital, as he had no desire to enter on the war on his 
own account. Ihe raja of Vijayanagar, who was the fourth confederate,^ wag 
defeated in 1493, and shortly afterwards died of his wounds. In 1495 Dastur 
Dinari, the governor of Gulbarga, declared bis independence and was supported by 
Ahmad Shah. Yusaf Adil Shc(h allied himself to Kasim Barid, and Dastur 
Dinc(ri was defeated. In 1497 Yusaf ’s daughter was married at Gulbarga to 
Ahmad Shah, son of Mahmud Sh^h Bahmani ; when certain territorial arrange- 
ments were made in which Ahmadnagar and Berar participated. These probably 
consisted in re-uniting some of the divisions so as to restore the old provinces. 
Thus Berar was allowed to take Mahor and Bamghir, Ahmadnagar to take 
Daulatabad, and B japur to take Ouibarga. 
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Kandesli, and Ahmad was forced to raise the siege. The latter how- 
ever, made a sudden night attack on Mahmud Shah at Sultanpur, and 
having driven him back, returned and resumed the siege. Malik 
Ashruf arranged to give up the fort to the king of Gujarat ; but many 
of the besieged demurred, and were negotiating with Ahmad about 
its surrender, when the governor died, and the keys of the fort were 
handed over to Ahmad. Daulatabud with its large dependencies 
added greatly to the king’s power.* Ahmad died in 1508 and was 
buried at Roza, to which he was much attached. 

Burhan Shah, the son of the late king, was only seven years old BurhAnShdh. 
when he succeeded, and a council of regency was appointed under 
Mokumal Khan. ’Imad Shah of Berar invaded the country in 1510, 
and although 8,000 of the Ahmadnagar horse went over to him, 
was successfully opposed by Khwaja Jahan, governor of Parainda, 

The young king was himself present in a battle fought at Ranuri, 
where ’Imad Shah was defeated.f Burhan’s relations claimed their 

® In 1602 Yusaf Adil Shih publicly adopted the Shiah creed, in consequence 
of which another league was formed against him, consisting of the kings of 
Ahmadnagar and Berar, with Kutbu-1 Mulk of Golkonda, and Amir Barid, the 
son and successor of Kasim Barid at Bidur. Yusaf was too weak to encounter 
them, and with 6,000 horse, ravaged the country up to Daulatabad, and then 
made his way to Ga'wal, the capital of his son-in-law ’Imdd Shdh. He was 
ad^dsed to restore the Sunni faith, and to retire for a time to Kandesh. ’Imeld 
Sha'h created dissensions among the confederates, and Ahmad Shah and 
Kutbu-1 Mulk departed to their respective capitals. Yusaf then came back to 
Gawal, and having routed Amir Barid, returned in triumph to Dijapur. Yusaf 
died in 1510, and was succeeded by his son Tsniail Adil SheCh, who was a minor) 
and the queen-mother and Kuinal Khcin were made regents. The latter restored 
the Sunni faith and intrigued with Amir Barid, but was murdered at Bijapur by 
a Turk named Yusaf. Ahiir Barid was besieging Gulburga at the time, and 
retreated to Bidar. 

t In 1614 Amir Barid took Mahmud She(h Bahmani against Ismail ’Adil 
Shah, and was assisted by the kings of Ahmadnagar, Berar, and Golkonda ; but 
the confederates were defeated at Allapur near Bijapur, and Mdhmud Sha'h and 
his son Ahmad were taken prisoners. Ismail treated them with great kindness^ 
and gave his sister Bibi Masuti in marriage to Ahmad Shih. The wedding ' 
festivities were concluded with great rejoicings at Uulbarga, and Mahmud Sh^h 
was escorted to Bidar by 6,000 of Ismail’s cavalry. The BiChmani king, weary 
of his tutelage under Amir Barid, escaped the same year to the king of Berar, 
who sent an army to reinstate him. Mahmud Shih however, did not like his 
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hereditary rights as patwAris or accountants of Patri, in the Par- 
bhaini district ; but ’Imad Shah refused to recognise them, and 
Mokumal Kh^n, the regent, forcibly took possession of the town.* In 
1527 ’Im^d Shah retook and fortified Patri, and although he called 
in the assistance of the king of Kandesh, Burhiin defeated the 
forces sent against him, and personally drove out the garrison at 
Patri.f The king of Gujarat next assisted ’Imad Shah, who offered 
to hold Berar nominally under him ; and in 1529 Burhan was 
hard pressed by the combined forces of Gujarat, Kandesh, and Berar.J 
Ismail assisted his brother-in-law with 6,000 horse and nearly half 
a million of money, but Amir Barid intrigued with the men and 
Burhan was defeated. § Burhan had to acknowledge the supremacy 


treatment by ’Imad Sh/ih, and when the armies approacihed each other, went 
over to Amir Barid. The minister kept him iindcjr greater surveillance. In 1516 
Amir Barid marched against Khoda wand Khcin, who was defeated and killedat 
Mahor. ’Ala'u-d din, the king of Berar, now appeared on the scene and retook 
the place, but only to lose it in his turn to BurliAn, king of Ahmad nagar, who 
ultimately captured both Mahor and Ramglnr. 

Mahmud Shcih Baliinani died in 1518, and his son Ahmad Shih died two years 
later. ’Akfu-d din Shdh was pext set up, but was deposed and put to death in 
1522. His successor, AVali Aula Shah, was poisoned in 1524; and was followed by 
Kalam Aula Sheth, the last of tlie Bihmani kings. Kalam petitioned Baber in 
1526 to reinstate him, but the emperor was not in a position to bo of any assist- 
ance. He escaped the same year to his uncle Ismail at Bijapur, and as nothing was 
done on his behalf, went to Ahmadnagar, where ho passed the remainder of his life. 

o Burhan was betrothed to Maryam, the sister of the king of Bijapur, but 
was impatient at the delay in surrendering Sholapur, which was to have been 
given as her dowry. A quarrel ensued, and Burlidn, assisted by Amir Barid, was 
defeated in a general engagement in 1523. 

•|* It was seen that the grandfather of Ahmad, the founder of the Niz^im 
Shdhi dynasty, was a Brahman of Pitri, and so far were his descendants from 
being ashamed of their origin, that they considered it a point of honour to con- 
tend with Berar for the possession of Patri, to which their Brahman ancestors 
had been the hereditary accountants. Burhdn bestowed the town us an inam on 
his Brahman relations; and their descendants still represent the accountants of Patri. 

% In the preceding year (1528), Burhan, assisted by Amir Barid, entered 
on another war with Ismail ’Adil Shah, but the combined forces were thoroughly 
defeated within 40 luil.s of Bijapur, by Ismail’s general, ’Asad Kh^n. 

§ Ismail was much exasperated with Amir Barid, and proceeded against 
him. A general action Avas fought near Bidar, and although the enemy was 
reinforced by n eoniingent from the king of (Jolkoncla, Tsnviil gained a com- 
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of the king of Gujarat, and in 1530, when he sent an embassy to con- 
gratulate Bahddur Shdh on the conquest of Mdlwa, the latter 
insisted that Burhdii should do homage personally. The ambassador, 

Shah Tahir, a religious man, saved Burhdn from this humiliation, by 
preceding him with a Koran written by ’Ali ; and when the king of 
Gujarat saw the sacred book, he descended and did homage to it. 

Bahadur Sh^h further renounced all pretensions to the sovereignty of 
the Dakhan. Burhan received much assistance from his Brdhman 
Peshwa or prime minister, Kawar Sin, in whom he reposed great 
confidence. Kawar Sin was a brave soldier and a skilful administra- 
tor, and reduced the Mahratta chiefs of the mountain tracts.* 

In 1531 Burhdn was again involved in a quarrel with Ismail of 
Bijapur, and suffered one of his greatest defeats near Naldrug. He 
fled to Ahmadnagar, but a reconciliation followed, and Burhdn was 
permitted to prosecute his designs against Berar, while Ismail was to 
be unmolested in his hostility against the king of Golkonda for 
having assisted Amir Barid at Bidar.f There was comparative 
tranquillity till 1542, when Burhdn Shah and Amir Barid interfered 
in a dispute between ’Asad Khan and Ibrahim ’Adil Shah, and invaded 
the Bijapur kingdom. Sholapur and Parainda were captured, and 


plete victory and invested the fort, Amu* Barid retired to Udghir, and called 
an the king of Berar to mediate, but before anything could be definitely arranged, 
Amir Barid was surprised and captured by ’Asitd KhAn, Bidar surren- 
dered, and through tlie good offices of IniM SMh, Amir Barid was taken into 
the service of the king of Bijapur. Amir Barid distinguished himself in an 
expedition into the Raichore Poib, and was peimitted to return to Bidar, but was 
busy with intrigues again, and soon set Ahmadnagar against Bijapur. 

^ The Bijapur dynasty was the first to employ Mahrattas as soldiers, and was 
imitated by Burhrfn, but not to the same extent. Those in the service were 
chiefly infantry, and were employed in garrisoning the hill forts. 

f Ismail invaded the territories of the king of Golkonda, and while 
besieging Koilkonda, contracted a fever of which ho died in 1532. Malu, the 
eldest son, succeeded under the regency of the queen-dowager, assisted by ’As&d 
Khin ; but as he proved unfit to mle, was deposed, and his brother IbrAhim 
was placed on the throne. The new king restored the Sunni faith, and was 
partial to the Pakhanis and Abyssinians. In 1635 he mixed himself up with the 
domestic affairs of the Vijayanagar State ; and in 1642 his minister, ’As4d Eh^n, 
retired from the government. 
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Bijapur was invested ; while Ibrahim retired to Gulbarga and called 
’Asad Khan to his assistance. The troops rallied round their king, 
and Burhdn Shah lost all that he had taken in the war, and 
beat a disastrous retreat to Daulatabad. In 1455 Burhan Shdh 
attacked Amir Barid.* Shortly aftcrsvards he again invaded 
Bijapur, and on his way to Gulbarga, was severely defeated 
at Urchan on the Bhima by Ibrahim ’Adil Shah and 
’Asad Khan, He renewed the campaign in the following 
year and redeemed his losses. Ibrahim was reduced to great 
extremities, when the death of Amir Barid broke up the confederacy 
and relieved him. In 1549 a still more formidable combination was 
formed, and the Bijapur kingdom was invaded simultaneously by 
Burhan Shah, Romraj of Vijayanagar, and the king of Golkonda.f 

In 1553 Burhan Shah advanced once more, and besieged the ’Adil 
Shdhi capital, but fell ill and returned to Ahmadnagar, where he died 
Httttinshdh. the same year. His son Husain Nizam Shah resumed hostilities, 
and defeated the king of Bijapur in a severe action at Sliolapur.J 
The desultory war was continued for some time, till a formidable 
invasion of the Ahmadnagar kingdom took place in 1558, and the 
combined forces of ’Ali ’Adil Shah and Ramraj overran the country. 
The capital was invested, but on the approach of the monsoon the 
invaders withdrew and separated at Naldrug. Before they retired, 

® Kandahar, Ausa, and other forts were taken ; but a reconciliation followed, 
and Amir Barid joined Burhan in a fresh attack on Bijapur. On this occasion 
Burhin espoused the cause of ’Abdu-lla, the brother of Ibrdhim ’Adil Shdh, who 
fled to Goa. 

f Some concessions were made to Burhfin Sh4h and Rainrdj, by which they 
were detached from the confederacy. . ’Asad Khdn then took the field against 
the king of (Jolkonda, who was defeated and pursued to his cipital. The Bijapur 
general died the same year, and left a reputation in the Dakhan second only to 
that of Mahmud Gawan. 

% ibrAhim ’Adil Shdh became morose and cruel, and drove his general Saif 
’Ainu-1 Mulk into rebellion, lie was surrounded by troubles, but obtained a 
temporary relief by paying an indemnity to RAmrkj. Ibrahim died in 1657, and 
was succeeded by his son ’Ali ’Adil Shah. The new king restored the bhi&h 
faith. 
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Husain ceded the fort of Kalliani as the price of peace,* * * § Husain Husain sh«i. 
tried to retake Kalliani in 1562, and another war ensued. 

The armies of the kings of Bijapur and Vijayanagar again besieged 
Ahmadnagar, when the Sina river suddenly inundated its banks, and 
25,000 men are said to have been swept away. A pestilence also 
broke out and the siege was abandoned.! The successes of the 
Hindus during both these invasions created a general feeling of 
resentment among the Mahomed ana, and led to the famous 
quadruple alliance, by which the kingdom of Vijayanagar was over- 
thrown in the great battle of Talikota on the 25th January 15654 

Husain Shah returned to Ahmadnagar, and died the same year. 

His son Murtaza ascended the throne under the regency of the queen- 
mother, Khunza Sultana, assisted by her brothers. § The king attained 
his majority in 1569, and an arrangement was made by which ’Ali ’Adil 
Slidh annexed the southern provinces of Vijayanagar, and in return 
assisted Murtaza to conquer Berar. The allied armies proceeded against 

* Husain w.is subjected to some humiliation by the r^lja of Vijayanagar, and 
one of the conditions was, that the Berar general Jahangir Khan should be put 
to death. 

f The kings of Golkonda, Bidar, and Berar assisted Husain Shdh. 

% The proposal to form a confederacy is said to have originated with the king 
of Bijapur, the recent ally of Ra’mraj. ’Ali ’Adil Shah sent his minister Kishwar 
Khan toCiolkonda, wliere his project was favourably received. Husain Shah was 
next sounded, and joined the confederacy with the utmost willingness. The 
alliance was cemented by an interchange of marriages Husain’s, daughter, the 
afterwards famous Chdnd Bibi, being given to ’Ali ’Adil Shah, with the fort of 
Sholapur as her dowry ; and Huddia Sultana, the king of Bijapur’s sister, being 
married to Husain’s son Murtaza. The king of Bidar also joined, and in December 
1564 the armies asscnibled at Bijapur. Husain commanded the centre at the 
battle of Talikota, and his grand park of artillery, which contributed so much to 
the day’s success, was under Chulebi Ruini Khan, a Turk of great ability. ’Ali 
Barid Shah and Ibrahim Kiitab Shah were on the left, while ’All Adil Sluh 
commanded the right wing. Raiiirdj was defeated and slain, and the allies 
advanced on Vijayanagar, which was plundered. The Hindu power in Southern 
India was completely broken, and the capital was abandoned. 

§ The mutual jealousies of the Mahomedan kings prevented any annexation of 
the Vijayanagar territory, but on the death of Husain, the king of Bijapur 
attempted to occupy the southern provinces, when the queon-dowager maintained 
such a determined attitude that he was compelled to desist. 

21 G 
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Murtaza feUAh Khdn, but nothing came of the expedition, and the forcea retired,* 

Tufiil Kli4n then entered the Ahmadnagar territories, and Murtaza 
advanced and defeated him in 1572. He retired to Narnala and appealed 
to the emperor Akbar, who issued a mandate that Berar should not be 
molested; but Murtaza paid no attention to Akbar, and Tufal Khan was 
defeated and put to death.| Burhnn Imad Shah, who was taken 
prisoner, died shortly afterwards, and Berar was annexed by Murtaza 
Nizam Shah. The king of Kandesli made an ineffectual attempt to 
secure the succession for a relative of the deceased king, and was 
pursued to Burhanpur. There were some jealousies about the 
annexations by ’Ali ’Adil Shah of the Vijayanagar territories, and 


* ’AUu-d din Iiiiid Shah was succeeded by Daria Tnicfd Shah, and he by 
Burhan Iiiidd Shah. The last was a child when he began to reign, and Tufal 
Kh^n the minister, usurped the local power, and confined the king in the fort 
of Narndla. 

In 1570 a serious combination was formed against the Portuguese by the kings 
of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar, assisted by the Zamorin of Calicut. ’Ali ’Adil Shdh 
invested Goa, while Choule was attacked by the king of Alunadnagar. Both the 
expeditions failed. 

j* Akbar affected to be much inortiBcd by the action of Murtaza, and it is 
interesting to note the progress of his arms towards the south. In 1662 Milwa 
was conquered by Adam Khan, and its ruler Baz Bahadur, fled to BurliAnpur. 
The emperor’s preceptor, Pir Mahomed Kba'n, was sent after him, and was defeated 
and slain. Milwa was then reconquered by Abdu-lla Khin Uzbek ; but ho in 
his turn rebelled and fled before the emperor to Qujareft. Akbar made a tour 
through M^Clwa in 1667, and at Mandu received the submission of Miran Mubarak 
Bliali, the king of Kundesh. He now turned his attention to Gujarat, where 
the ruling king, Muzafar Sliah, was a minor. The regent, Etinv^d Khin, allotted 
estates to tlie five sons of Mahomed Sultdn Mirza, the cousins of Akbar who bad 
fled before the emperor from M^lwa ; but they combined and defeated the king’s 
troops, and Etimid Khin invited Akbar to occupy Gujarat. Akbar marched into the 
country in 1572, and Muzafar Shdh abdicated the throne. Tiio rebellious nobles 
fled to Ahmadnagar and Daulatdbifd, and Gulnikh Begam, the daughter of prince 
Kamran and wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirzi, with her son Muzafar Kh^n Mirz5, 
followed them. All the Mirzis wore defeated and fled to the Dakhan, while the 
emperor returned to Agi’a. During Akbar’s absence, the insurgents rallied, but Ma- 
homed Husain Mirz4 was defeated, and joined Ikhtiyaru-1 Mulk, the most noted of 
the rebellious nobles at Ahmadnagar. Khfin-i-Azam, the governor of Gujarat, 
attacked them at Alimadnagar, and after some fighting, the insurgents contrived to 
enter Gujarat. They were followed by KhAn-i-Azam, and the emperor also arrived 
in 1574. The insurgents were defeated, and Ikhtiyam-1 Mulk was taken and be^ 
headed.— See Tabak4t-i-Akbari of NizAmu-d din Ahmad Bakhshi. 
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Murtaza’s minister, Chanjis Khan, advised that Bidat should be taken. Miran Husaia. 
The enemies of the minister represented that he had designs of 
his own against Berar, and Chanjis Khan was poisoned.* Sal^bat 
Khan was appointed minister, and carried on the government ably 
for many years ; tut in a moment of anger the king imprisoned him, 
and the state fell into confusion. f Mirza Khan, one of the chief 
nobles, brought oiit prince Miran Husain, who was confined at Dau- 
lahibid. In the moan time the king released RaUbat Khan, but it 
was too late, and Miran Husain, having surprised Ahmadnagar, 
suffocated his father in a hot bath in 158G. Murtaza’s remains wero 
interred at Eoza, and were afterwards transferred to Kerbola, 


The now king, Miran Husain, made Mirza Khan his minister, and Miran nutaia. 
gave himself up to excesses of all kinds. Mirza Khun imprisoned 
him in 1588, and raised his cousin Ismail to the throne.J The 
Dakhanis and Abyssinians under Jiimdl Khan revolted, and the 
deposed king was put to death. Mirza Khun was also executed, and 


o After the death of Chanjis Khin, Burhan the brother of Mnrtaza, rebelled 
and fled to Bidar. He was pursued, and a fierce struggle wont on near Kandahar. 
It would appear that Burhan was captured, but he escaped from prison and fled 
to Bijui)ur, and then nnule his way to the court of the emperor Akbar. 

f ’Ali ’Adil Sliah was assassinated in 1579, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Ibrahim. Chand Bibi, the queen-dowager, was appointed regent, with Kamil Kh4n 
for minister. The latter intrigued and was put to death by Kishwar Khan, who 
succeeded to the vacant post ; but the new minister was even worse than Kamil 
Khin and confined Chand Bibi in Sattara. The Dakhanis and Abyssinians re- 
belled, and Kishwar Khdn fled and was subsequently murdered. Chand Bibi was 
released ; but there were constant feuds in Bijapur, and the kings of Ahmadnagar 
and Golkonda, taking advantage of them, invaded the country. The dissensions 
continued, and the capital would have fallen, had not Suiad Abdu-1 Hiisan, an able 
man, been appointed minister, when the troops rallied. The invaders retired, and 
Dilawar Kh&n pursued the forces of the king of Golkonda up to his capital. In 
1584 the king’s sister Khodija Sultana was betrothed to Murtaza’s son, and CliAnd 
Bibi accompanied the bride to Ahmadnagar. The latter never again re- 
turned to Bijapur. Another war nearly followed with Ahmadnagar, when at Shah- 
drug IbreChim married Mallika Jahan, the daughter of the king of Gollvontla. In 
1687 the king attained his majority, and the regent, DiUwar Khan, fled to 
Ahmadnagar. 

If, Ismail was confined at the time at Lohgarh near Daulat4b4d, with his other 
brothers, the sons of Burhin. 
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Jumal KbsTii became minister. BurliAn, the brother of Murtaza Shdb, 
was considered to have the best claim to the throne ; and Akbar, only 
too anxious for a pretext to interfere, offered to assist him,* Rdja 
’All Khan was sent on this service, and the king of Bijapur also 
espoused Burhaii’s cause. Salabat Khan likewise declared for him in 
Berar, and was joined by one of Burhaii’s sons ; but the forces were 
defeated by Jumal Khan, who then turned round and routed the Bija- 
pur army.f Burhun himself entered Berar and was joined by several 
nobles ; while raja ’Ali Khan marched on in advance and attacked 
Jumal Khan, who was defeated and slain. Alimadnagar soon fell, 
and Burhan deposed his son Ismail, and ascended tlie throne in 1591. 

It was in this year that the emperor Akbar dcspatelied ambassadors 
to the four kings of the Dakhan, with a demand to acknowledge his 


® Ar early as 1574, iMvbar Iriod to meddle in tLo affairs of Ihe kings of 
the Dakhan, and sent Mir ^Muhsin Hizwi as his envoy to thorn. 

In 1578 Muzafar Hus'un, tl\o son of (-Jiilrnkh Begum, loft the vicinity of 
Daulatabdd and raiscil a rev(4t in Gujarat, but was defeated and taken prisoner. 
In the same year Hakim 'Ainu-l-Mulk was sent on a mission to the king of 
Bijapur ; and another envoy was deputed in 1580, while Peshrau Khan was sent to 
Ahmaduagar. In 1581 Amir Fathu-lla, one of the Saiads of Shiraz, arrived in 
Akbar’fi camp from Ibr<fhim A’dil Shah, and was retained in the emperor’s service. 
It was also in this year that Burhdn came to Kntlm-d-din, the governor of Malwa, 
and then waited on the emperor. In 1585 Mir Murtiza and Kliudawand Khdn, 
two rebel nobles of Berar, wlio hid been dofeatod by tho minister, SaUbat Khdn, 
proceeded to the emperor, and were promised assistance. Khan ’Azam Mirza 
Koka was accordingly directed to march into Berar, ])iit dissensions arose, and 
Amir Fathn-lla Shirazi retired before raja ’Ali Khan of Kundesh. Ellichpur was 
plundered by ’Azam Khan the governor of Malwa, and raja ’Ali Kbiin and the 
combined forces of Ahmadnagtar and Berar advanced to give battle, but Ehdn 
’Azam retreated to Gujarat. Rdja ’Ali Khan was afterwards subdued, and joined 
Bnrh^n in his attempts on Alimadnagar. — See Akbar Naina of Shaikh Abu-1 Fazl. 

f Saldbat Khdn retired to Alimadnagar after his defeat ; but did not long 
survive, and a splendid monument was erected to his memory. The account 
of Burhdn’s attempts on Ahmadnagar, as given in the text, is from ’Abu-l 
Fazl. According to another version, Burhan declined Akbar’s assistance, and 
stationed himself on the frontier of the Dakhan. Ho made several desultory 
attacks, which wore unsuccessful ; and Jumal Kh in turned towards the Bija- 
pur forces and exacted a heavy indemnity before he allowed them to retreat. 
Ibrdliim ’Adil Shah arrived afterwards in person, and Jmndl Khdn was defeated 
and slain ; while Burhdn, advancing again from the north, entered Ahmadnagar 
and defeated his son in 1591, 
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supremacy ; but they all evaded compliance, and the ambassadors Barhin shoh. 

returned in 1593.* One of the first acts of Burhan Slidh on becoming 

king was to assist Dildwar Khan the retired regent of Bijapur, 

against Ibrahim ’Adll Shall ; and in 1593 ho supported prince Ismail, 

who had rebelled against the king of Bijapur.f Burhan died 

during the campaign in 1594, and his son Ibrahim succeeded him. ibrihimShah. 


The young king maintained the war, and was killed the same year 
in a severe general action about 40 miles from Ahmadnagar. Mian 
Manju the minister, released a boy named Ahmad, who was confined 
at Daulatabdd, and proclaimed him king. Ahmad was supposed to Abmad. 
be of royal descent, but this was disputed by Yeklilas Klidn and other 
Abyssinians, and Mian Manju in desperation, invited prince Murad 
from Gujarat4 The latter marched into Malwa to join the force that 
had already been assembled under Mirza Khan, who was now made 
Khdn Khanan ; but there were disagreements among the commaiiders, 


^Mlr Mahomed Amin was sent to Bijapur, and Khwaja Aminu-d-din to 
Ahmadnagar. According to ’Abu-1 Fazl, his brother Shaikh Faizi the poet, was 
also sent as an envoy, first to raja ’Ali Klian, who h id raised Burhin to the 
throne, and then to Burhdn himself ; but the latter proved ungrateful, and the 
emperor resolved to invade the Diklnn. 

•j* Dilaw ir Khfin was in luce 1 to return to Bijapur, and was blinded and 
imprisoned at SatU'ra, whore ho died. 

In 1592 Burhan renewed the attack on Choule ; but this expedition was oven 
more disastrous than the previous one, and the commander Furhdd h bin and all 
his family were taken prisoners by the Portuguese. 

In the rebellion of 1593, the king of Bijapur sent ’Ainu-1 Mulk against his 
brother prince Ismail. ’Ainu-l-Mulk however, joined the insurgents, and was 
killed in an engagement, while the prince was taken and executed. 

After Burhdn died, Yeklilas Khan tried to raise his eldest son, the dethroned 
Ismail, but the attempt failed. 

J Yekhlas Khdn proclaimed a boy named Moti as king. There were two more 
candidates,— Shih ’Ali, the son of Burhan Niz&mSh4h 1., who was supported by 
Nihang Khdn, another powerful Abyssinian chief ; and Bahidur, the infant son of 
the late king. 

Akbar appointed prince Murid governor of Milwa in 1582. In the following 
year the prince was also made governor of Gujarit ; and the former governor, 
Mirza Khan, was despatched with an army under prince Daniyal for the invasion of 
the Dakhan. Owing to disputes prince Daniyal was recalled ; and the command 
devolved on Mirza Khin, who cantoned in Milwa, intending to invade the Dakhan 
after the rains were over. 
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Aiimad. and the co-operation waa hot cotdial. Rdja ’Ali Khdn joined 
them at Mandu, and the tiiiited ai*my advanced on Ahmadnagar. 
Mian Manju defeated Yekhlas Khan and the other malcontents, and 
regretted having called in the Moghals, but it was too late, and 
taking the boy Ahmad with him, left for Bijapur, to procure 
assistance from Ibrahim ’Adil Shah, Yekhlas Khun, after his defeat, 
took Moti to Paitan on the Godivari, where he was attacked and 
defeated by the Moghals. Nihang Khan however, fought his way 
to Ahmadnagar, but Shah ’Ali and liis other supporters were cut off 
and perished. Ahmadnagar was invested by the Moghals in Novem- 
ber 1595, and was gallantly defended by Chdiid Bibi. The king of 
Bijapur sent 25,000 men under Soliil Khan for its relief ; and at 
Naldriig, Sohil Khan was joined by the remains of Yekhlas Khan’s force, 
together with a contingent of 6,000 men from the king of Golkonda. 
Tlie besiegers failed in several desperate assaults, but the relieving 
force lingered, and the queen did not know when she might expect 
them. She consequently accepted the terms offered by the besiegers; 
which involved the cession of Berar ; and prince Murfid proceeded at 
once to occupy that province. 

BAhAdor. Tlio roiiiforcements arrived three days later, and the infant Bahadur, 
whose claim was favoured by the queen-dowager, was placed on 
the throne under her guardianship.* Chand Bibi appointed Mahomed 
Khdn, minister ; but ho proved treacherous, and made overtures 
to the Khan Khdnan, offering to surrender tho whole Nizam Shahi 
’ kingdom to tho imperial troops. The traitor was seized ; and 
Sohil Khan, who was returning to Bijapur, was ordered back to 
Ahmadnagar. In the mean time the Khan Klianan was taking pos- 
session of districts that were not included in the cession of Berar, 
and tho Bijapur general was ordered against him. f The KhSn 
Khanan and Mirza Shah Kukh loft prince Murad’s camp at Shih- 

Ahmad resigned all pretensions to the throne, and was provided for in 
Bijapur. 

f The name of the Khan Khdnan was Mirza ’Abdu-r Rahim. He was the son 
of Bairam Kha'n, tho guardian of Akbar. 
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puT in Berar, and near Sonipat or Su|)a on tlie Godavari, about BAhidur. 
twelve kos from P^tri, encountered the combined forces of Bijapur^ 
Alimadnagar, and Golkonda under Soldi Khin.* A great battle 
was fought about the end of December 1596, in which r^ja ’All 
Khdn was killed. The Moghala remained victors, but were too 
weak to pursue } and the Kh£n Kh^nan and Mirza Sh^h Bukh re- 
turned to Sh£hpur. There were frequent disputes after this among 
the imperial commanders, and the Khdn Khanan was recalled in 1597. 

Prince Mur^d reduced Narn^la, Gawalgarh, and other hill forts in 
Berar ; and in 1598 Lohgarh near Daulatabad was invested, and after 
a siege of one month, was taken by Mirza ’Ali Beg Akbar Sliihi. 

Kherla arid Nisik followed ; and prince Murdd also married a daughter 
of Bahadur Khan, the successor of rdja ’Ali Khan of Kandesh 
Prince Murad was much given to dissipation, and ’Abu-1 Fazl was 
sen tto bring him to court. The prince however, died suddenly on the 
very day that ’Abu-1 Fazl arrived at the Moghal camp near Dihbari, on 
the Purta, twenty kos from Daulatdb^d.f The Moghal commanders 
urged a retreat, but ’Abu-1 Fazl refused to listen to them. The 
emperor also sent prince Daniyal and the Khan Khanan with a fresh 
body of troops into the Dakhan, while he himself followed by easy 
stages. The affairs at Alimadnagar were in a state of confusion, 
and Chaud Bibi’s authority was resisted by ]Nihang Khan, who suc- 
ceeded Mahomed Khan as minister. An ineffectual attempt was 
made to chock the advance of the Moghals, and then Nihang 
Khan fled to Junar, while Ahmadnagar was invested a second time 
in A.D. 1600. The brave Chdnd Bibi again defended the place, 
but was murdered by her own troops ; and after a siege of four 


® According to 'Abu-1 Fazl, the relieving force disapproved of the treaty which 
Ch«tnd Bibi had made with the Moghals, and a revolution followed in which she 
lost all power. The combined forces of the Dakhan then marched towards Berar 
to expel the Moghals. A battle was fought twelve kos from P^tri, which may be 
said to have been drawn. 

f The historian was raised to the rank of commander of two thousand five 
hundred, and on his arrival at Burhinpur, observed the apathy of B&hddur Ehia 
in the imperial cause. 
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months and four days, tho place was captured by assault by prince 
Daniyal and Mirza Yusaf Khiin.* The young king Bdh^dur, and all 
the members of his family, were taken to the emperor at Asirgarh, 
and were sent into confinement to Gwalior. A severe scarcity fol- 
lowed the capture of the Nizim Shalii capital, and the imperial army 
suffered greatly. 


Murtaia The insurgents were still in the field and raised Murtaza, the son 
Shdh n, ° ^ 

of Sli^li ’All, to the throne. An Abyssinian named Malik Ambar,t 
was made regent ; and the new king was first kept at ’Ausa and 


® Chand Bibi was opposed by a number of Abyssinians and Dakhanis, and as 
she had no confidence in them, she expressed an opinion that the garrison should 
come to terms with the Moghals, and that the young king should be carried to 
Junar This was communicated to the garrison by a eunuch named Hamid Kh4n ; 
and the brave queen was murdered in her palace by her own troops, who fancied 
that she meditated treachery, and that she was about to surrender the fort. She is 
the heroine of the romance, published by Col. Meadows Taylor, entitled ‘A Noble 
Queen.” 

While the siege of Ahmadnagar was progressing, the emperor arrived at 
M4lwa, and sent Shaikh Farid Bokhdri against Bahidur Khinof Kandesh. Shaikh 
Farid laid siege to Asirgarh, wdiich was defended by Sadat Khan, the son-in-law of 
the late raja ’Ali Khan; and during the progress of operations, ’Abu-1 Fazl passed 
on to the imperial camp with the valuables of the late king, and the historian’s 
brother Shaikh ’Abu-1 Barakat joined the besieging force. The emperor also 
arrived at Asirgarh and personally superintended the siege. 

The foregoing account is derived from the works of ’Abu-1 Fazl, Faizi Sirhindi, 
and Khaki Shirazi, According toTalboys Wheeler, ’Abu-1 Fazl pressed on and be- 
sieged Ahmadnagar, while prince Daniyal was detained by Bahadur Kh4n at Bur- 
hanpur. When the emperor arrived in the Dakhan, B^hddur retired to Asirgarh ; 
and ’Abu-1 Fazl was ordered to the imperial camp, while prince Daniyal was sent 
to take charge of the operations against Ahmadnagar. The same writer states 
that Chdnd Bibi did intrigue, and offered to surrender the fortress to ’Abu-1 Fazl 
if he would promise to punish her enemies. 

f At the time of Malik Ambar’s accession to power, the kingdom was divided 
into two factions, headed by Hindu and Abyssinian noblemen. The latter are 
said to have been the ofiEspring of the Abyssinian wives of some of the Nizam 
Sh4hi kings, several of whom had espoused women from that part of Africa. 
Ferishta speaks of Malik Ambar, as one “who had risen from the condition of a 
slave to great influence.” He divided the kingdom with Mic(n R4ju, a Dakhani 
chief, who led the Hindu faction in the state. The latter took possession of all 
the territory north of Ahmadnagar to within twelve miles of the capital ; 
and Malik Ambar ruled from the Kutab Sh4hi frontier to within eight miles of 
Ahmadnagar and four miles of Daulat4b4d. 
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tlion taken to Parainda. Ahmaduagar was in the possession 
of the Moglials ; and the Kh^n Khanan proceeded to the 
imperial camp, and took possession of Asirgarh, which had just sur- 
rendered after a siege of six mouths.* The emperor started for Agra 
in 1602, and ordered the Khan Khanan to return to Ahinadnagar. 

Abu-l Pazl was marching for Nasik, but held back and joined the 
Khan Khanan atBorangaon. An attack on Miirtaza Nizam Shih 
II. was meditated, when intimation was received that Ibrahim ’Adil 
Shah was marching on Ahmadnagar. The Khan Khanan ad- 
vanced to Jalna in order to watch the Bijapur army, and also to 
prevent a junction between Malik Ambar and Ml^n Raja. ’Abu-1 Fuzl Maine Ambar. 
crossed the Q-odavari and took the strong fort of Kailua, when he 
heard that ’All Murdan Khiln, the commander of tho imperial troops 
in Telingana, had been defeated and taken prisoner. Ho at 
once detached a force under his sou against Malik Ambar at 
Nand4r, where the latter was afterwards defeated by Mirza 
Irich, the son of tho Kh^n Khanan. t A sort of compromise 


The king of Bijapur sent an embassy to the emperor at Asirgarh in 1602 
with overtures of alliance. Ibrahim ’Adil Shih’s daughter was to given in 
marriage to prince Daniyal ; and a secret treaty is said to have been (».xecuted, by 
which Bijapur was to be unmolested, while the emperor was free to carry out liis 
designs against Ahmadnagar. Mir Jum;(ln-d din Husain was sent to Bijapur 
to bring the promised bride, and tho emperor was resolved on thoroughly con- 
quering the Dakhan, when his eldest son prince Selim, whom he loft as his vice- 
gerent at Agra, broke out in revolt. The emperor w^as forced to rotiii’ii, but be- 
fore doing so, he made prince Daniyal viceroy of Bcrar, Karidesh, Malwa, and 
Gujardt. ’Abu-1 Fazl was raised to the rank of conmiaiider of four thousand, 
and appointed governor of Kandesh ; while the general conquest of tho Dakhan 
was entrusted to the Khan Khanan, who was sent to Ahinadnagar. 

f In 1602 Malik Ambar attacked Malik Barid at Bidar, and after exacting a 
heavy tribute, maiched into the Kiitab Sh^hi territories, where he obtained some 
successes. He overcame the Moghal army that was sent against him, and be- 
sieged Mir Murtaza at P4tri. When the Kh4n Kh4nan arrived at Jalna, Malik 
Ambar raised the siege, and strengthened himself at Nander. Malik Ambar 
was further reinforced by 2,000 horse under Farhfid, but was defeated by 
Mirza Inch, 

After the emperor returned to Agra, prince Selim submitted and was forgiven ; 
and ’Abu-1 Fazl was called to court. ’Abu-1 Fazl gave the command of the armv 
to his son Abdn-r Rahman, and on his way to Agra was murdered near Gwalior, by 
22 a 
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was effected, and tlieMoghals assisted Malik Ambar against bis rival 
Mi^n Rajii, who was defeated and taken prisoner in 1603. Murtaza 
was removed to Jundr, and Malik Ambar proclaimed himself 
minister-in -chief of the kingdom and viceroy of DaulatabM. A 
year or so after the occurrence of these events, Malik Ambar 
founded the city of Khirki, which became so historically famous under 
its present name of Aurangabdd. Ho established his capital here 
and erected a number of handsome palaces, mosques, and public 
buildings. The minister then regulated the country, and levied large 
armies. In his subsequent resistance to the encroachments of the 
Moghals, Malik Ambar availed himself largely of the services of 
Mahratta chiefs, whoso power, it may be said, he was the first to 
develope, and it was under his banner that Shaliji, the father of Sivaji, 
laid the foundation of Mahratta greatness. But it was no less as a 
statesman than as a general that Malik Ambar stands out prominent- 
ly in the history of the district, and the Ilevenuo Settlement which 
he perfected has celebrated his name as the Todar Mall of the Dakhan. 

Malik Ambar turned his attention to the recovery of the capital of 
the Nizam Shahi kingdom. Akbar, whoso troops had captured 
Ahmadnagar, was dead (1605), and had been succeeded by his son 

rcCja Bar Sinpj Dev, at the instillation of prince Selim. ’Abu-l Fazl was eminent 
as a general, a stutesmun, and a liistorian, and tlio pinpcror treated him as an 
intimate friend, and was greatly affected by his loss. 

The march of the king of Bijapur on Ahmadnagar was in direct violation of 
his recent treaty with the emperor, and many of the stipulations were also un- 
fulfilled. In 1603, the Khan Khanati and prince Daniyal were ordered to pro- 
ceed against liim ; but as the prince was ill, Inayatu-lla was sent in his stead. 
The emperor further deputeil ’Asad Beg, the servant of the late ’Abu-1 Fazl, to 
bring the king of Bijapur’s daughter, as she had liecn promised in marriage to 
prince Dani^’^ul. Another envoy, Mirzu fc'liarfu-d din, had already induced Ibrahim 
’Add Shdh to submit ; and Mirza Irich took charge of the tribute, and started 
with princess Begam Sultana for Ahmadnagar. ’J'he historian Ferishta accom- 
panied the princess on the part of the king of Bijapur, and was present at the 
celebration of her marriage in 1604 with prince Daniyal at Mungi Paitan. He 
attended them as far as BurhcCnpur, and then returned to Ibrahim ’Add Sh4h, by 
whom he was sent on a mission to Jahangir. Prince Daniyal was as intemperate 
in his habits as his brother Mur4d, and died in 1605. Akbar died the same year, 
^nd was succeeded by prince Selim under the title of Jahingir. 
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Jahfingir, when Malik Ambar struck the first blow for the reposses- 
sion of the city. The opportunity was the more favourable, as Jahan- 
gir’s attention was occupied in suppressing the rebellion created by 
his son Khusru. In 16^8 Malik Ambar revolted, and laid siege to 
Ahmadnagar.* Rdja Man Sing, one of the imperial generals, 
made preparations to assist the Khan Khanan in suppressing the 
disturbance. Prince Parwaz, the emperor’s son, also arrived at Burliiin- 
pur the following year ; but the Khan Khanan did not support him 
heartily, and was suspected of being in collusion with the 
enemy. The Moghal army entered the Bal^ghat, and was defeated 
by Malik Ambar in 1610. A hurried peace was entered into, and 
the Moghals retreated ; but the siege of Ahmadnagar still continued, 
and when Khwaja Beg Mirza, the commandant, heard of the return of 
the relieving army, he was forced to capitulate. Khwaja Beg Mirza 
was allowed to retire with his men to Burhanpur. In 1611 the Khan 
Khanan was superseded by Kh^n Jahau Lodi; and in tho following year 
the Moghals advanced in two columns. ’Abdii-lla Kh^n with a force 
from Gujarat proceeded by Ndsik, and the other column under Kh4n 
Jahan Lodi and raja Man Sing marched through Berar. ’Abdu-lla 
crossed the ghats and approached Daulatdbad, before he was aware of 
the proximity of the main body of the army. Malik Ambar had 
avoided a general engagement, but sorely harassed ’Abdu-lla with 
his light Mahratta cavalry ; and as the Moghal commander found his 
difficulties increase, he attempted to retreat, when the main body of 
the enemy came up. ’Ali Murdau Khan was defeated and taken 
prisoner, and the retreat was converted into a disgraceful flight. 
Kh^n Jahan Lcdi and rtfja M^n Sing, seeing the turn of events, 
retired with the other column to prince Parwaz at Burhanpur. The 
Khan Khanan was ordered back to the Dakhan in 1^3, and succeed- 
ed in creating disaffection in Malik Ambar’s army. The Mahrattas 
deserted Malik Ambar, and many of his own officers went over to, 

® From the time of its conquest by prince Daniyal, Ahmadnagar had been 
under Khwija Beg Mirza SafAwi, a relation of Shdh Tahmasp.— See Waklat-i 
Jahftngiri. 
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Shahsawiir Kh^n, who advanced with the imperial army to Ballfirpur 
in 1615. Malik Amhar was assisted by the kings of Bijapur and 
Golkoiida ; but in a general engagement, his army was completely de- 
feated and was pursued from Fathpur to Khirki. Prince Parwaz was> 
superseded by prince Khar ram the following year ; and the emperor 
himself arrived at Man Ju in 1617. The kings of Bijapur and Golkonda 
had grown jealous of the Abyssinian, and deserted his cause ; in con- 
sequence of which Malik Ambar was defeated by prince Kharram,^ 
and was forced to relinquish Ahmadnagar. Ibraham ’Adil Shah 
rendered active assistance to the Moghals, and the previous conquests 
of the empire were re-established.* 

The Dakhan was tolerably quiet till 1620, when Malik Ambar 
suddenly descended the Balaghat with 60,000 horse, and having 
defeated the imperial troops, pursued them as far as Mandu. He 
returned to BalMrpur, and after a short stay, advanced and laid 
siege to Burh^npur. Shah Jahtfn was sent back to restore order in 
the Dakhan ; and in 1621, his advanced guard pursued the enemy 
from Mandu to Burh^npur. The latter city had now been invested 
for more than a year, but on the appearance of Shah Jah^n the siege 
was raised. Ahmadnagar had also been besieged, and the prince 
followed up the enemy to Khirki, which he plundered. Malik Ambar 
jdaced Miirtaza Nizam Shah II. in the fort of Daulatab^d, and 
adopted his usual plan of harassing the Moghals. Shfih Jah&i 
mo^'ed on to Paitan in order to relieve Ahmadnagar ; but there was a 
want of provisions in the imperial camp, and he gladly closed with 
an offer for peace which was made by Malik Ambar. The prince sent 
a reinforcement and some treasure to Khanjar Kh^n, the commandant 
of Alimadnagar, and returned with his army to Burhanpur.f 

® Prince Ivharrain returned tu Mandu and was warmly welcomed by the em- 
peror. lie received the title of Sliah Jah4n, ajid accompanied Jahdngir to 
GujaiAt, which was added to his viceroyalty of the Daklian. 

f Prince Khusrii went with Sh4h Jahdn to the Dakhan and died at Burhdnpur 
in IG‘22. In the same year Shdh Jahdn was ordered on a campaign against the 
Persians who had captured Kandahar. The prince saw that his enemies at court 
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In 15^4 Shih Jahan rebelled, and passing through Teling4na 
and Orissa, advanced on Allahabad. Prince P4rwaz and Mah^bat 
Khan commanded the imperial troops in the Dakhan. The former 
marched against Shah Jahan, while Mahabat Khdn remained at 
Bijapur to receive Mulla Mahomed Lari and ’Ali Slier, the respec- 
tive envoys of Ibrahim ’Adil Shah and Malik Ambar, The 
Abyssinian wanted to secure the assistance of tho Moghals in a war 
against Ibrahim ’Adil Shah, but as he stipulated that tho 
government of the Dakhan should be entrusted to him, Mah4bat 
Khan sided with the king of Bijapur. In return for this alliance, 

Ibrahim ’Adil Shah despatched a contingent of 5,000 troops to 
accompany Mahabat KhAn, who followed prince Parwaz to Allahabad. 

Another contingent of 5,000 men was sent to join a Moghal force 
under Lashkar Kh^n at Burhanpur, intended for a campaign against 
Malik Ambar. Lashkar Khdn entered the BAlaghat ; and Malik 
Ambar sent his wives and children to DaulatiCbad, and taking 
Murtaza with him, left Khirki for Kandahar. He then levied 
contributions on the Kutab Shdhi territories, plundered Bidar, and 
advanced and laid siege to Bijapur. The ’Adil Sliahi capital had 
been denuded of its best troops, and an emergent requisition was 
sent to Lashkar Khdn, to march to the relief of the city. Malik Ambar 

only wished to got him out of the way in order to ruin him. He rebelled, and 
the Khan Khanan and other ^nobles of the Dakhan declared for him. ShAh 
Jahan marched towards Agra in 1623, and was defeated by prince Parwaz and 
Mahdbat Khdn. He was forgiven and arrived at Mandu ; but within a few 
months he broke out again. The Kh4n KhAiian deserted him, and Shdh Jahdn 
retired to Burhanpur and Asfrgarh, followed by prince P4rwaz and Mah4hat 
Khan. Shah Jahan’s own officers began to desert, and Malik Ambar and the 
kings of Bijapur and Golkonda refused him any assistance. He passed tli rough 
Telingana, and having ravaged Behar and Bengal, advanced on Allahabad. Prince 
Parwaz and Malidbat Khan were sent for, and Sh4h Jah4n was defeated in 1624. 

Sh4h Jah4n returned once more to the Dakhan, and this time was assisted by 
Malik Ambar. Burhdnpur was besieged, but was relieved by prince P4rwaz and 
MahAbat Kh4n, and Shdh JalUn retired to the Bal4ghat. He was taken ill 
jn 1625 and begged to be forgiven, Asirgarh and the other forts were surren- 
dered, and his two sons Dara and Aurangzib were sent as hostages to court. 

Sh4h Jah4n was permitted to retire to N4sik, and the B&Ughit was conferred on 
him as a jigir. 
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requested to be allowed to settle his differences with the kingdoms 
of Bijapur and Golkonda, but as Lashkar Khan continued to 
advance, ho left Bijapur and suddenly attacked and defeated the 
Moghals five kos from Ahmadnagar. Lashkar Kh^n and other 
officers were taken prisoners and sent to DaulatabAd. Malik Ambar 
left a force to besiege Ahmadnagar and returned to Bijapur, which 
ho again invested. He also captured Sholapur with the guns from 
Daulatab^d, and occupied all the Bijapur territory up to the fron- 
tiers of the imperial dominions in the Bdlaghiit. In 1425 Shah Jah^n 
returned to the Dakhan, and Malik Ambar sent a force to his as- 
sistance under Yusaf Habshi. Burhanpur was invested, and three 
desperate assaults were made, but the commandant held out bravely 
till it was relieved by prince Pdrwaz and Mahabat Khan. This ter- 
minated Malik Ambar’ s last campaign against the Moghals. Ho died 
in 1626, in his eightieth year ; and his remains were interred under 
a splendid dome which he had erected at Roza. Fateh Khan his 
eldest son, succeeded as regent; but Miirtaza deprived him of 
authority and confined him in the fort of Khiber, near Ahmadnagar. 
He escaped and rebelled, but was taken and confined this time in 
Daulatabdd. 

Mahabat Khan was recalled from the command of the army in the Da- 
khan, and was succeeded by Khan Jahan Lodi.’^ Prince Parwaz died 
the same year at Burhanpur; and the new commander became also vice- 
roy of the Dakhan. As Murtaza was showing signs of hostility, the vice- 
roy left Lashkar Khan in charge of Burhanpur, and marched on 
Khirki. The king was in Daulatabad, and Hamid Khdn, an Abyssi- 

^ This was due to court intrigues ; and Mahdbat Khdn seized Jahangir as 
the latter was crossing the Jhelum on his way to Kabul. The emperor afterwards 
escaped, and Mahdbat Khdn was forgiven and sent against Shdh Jahdn, who 
had entered Ajmir. The fortunes of Shdh Jahdn were very low, and he in- 
tended proceeding to Persia, when the news of the death of prince Pdrwaz 
made him alter his plans and return to the Dakhan. Mahdbat Khdn also 
arrived and became reconciled to the prince. Jahdngfr died in 1627, and Shdh 
Jahdn started for Agra, where he overcame his enemies, and succeeded as 
emperor in 1625. 
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nian, was made commander-in-chief, and was entrusted with the 
management of the State. Hamid Khin bribed Khan Jahdn, and all 
the Moghal conquests in the B^laghat as far as Ahmadnagar, were 
restored to MurUza Nizdm Shah. Sipahdar Kh^n the commandant 
of Ahmadnagar however, refused to surrender his fortress without a 
royal farman ; but the other commandants gave up theirs and re- 
turned to Burh^npur.* 

Shdh Jahin succeeded his father in 1628 ; and in the following year 
Kh^n Jahan Lodi rebelled. Mahabat Khan was appointed viceroy ; 
and as there were apprehensions of a general confederacy in the 
Dakban, the emperor arrived at Burhanpur with a very large 
army, and personally directed the general policy of the campaign. 

Khan Jahan Lodi was in the neighbourhood of Blur, and an advance 
was made in three columns, Khwaja ’Abu-l Hasan marched by 
Nusik, and was afterwards joined by Sher Khan, subadar of Gujardtf 
’Azam Khan was sent through the Nizdm Shahi country against 
Mukarrab Khdn and other rebels, who were cantoned at Jdlna for the 
rains; but the insurgents retreated to Patri, and ascending the Bdlaghat, 


^ See Ikbal-Nima-i Jahdngiri of Mu’tamad Khdn ; also Badsbah Ndma of 
Abdu-1 Hamid Lahori. Khan Jahdn made friends with the local Mahratta 
authorities, and probably tried to establish an independent dynasty of his own. 
On the death of Jahdngir, he declined to accompany Shah Jah^ii to Agra, and 
that prince, avoiding his district, proceeded by way of Gujarat. The viceroy 
tried to get possession of Malwa, but submitted to the new emperor, and was 
confirmed in the viceroyalty of the Dakhan. When his treaty with Murtaza 
Nizdm Shah, and his surrender of the Balaghdt became known, he was ordered to 
court. Khan Jahan subsequently rebelled and arrived in the Dakhan. 

f The country about N^sik was devastated ; and Mah^ldar Khan was sent by 
Miutaza to annoy ’Abu-1 Hasan, but be was routed by Shah Nawaz Khan. Abu-1 
Hasan next sent Khan Zaman to attack the enemy’s camp at Sangamnir, which 
the latter did successfully. 

After the death of Malik Ambar, the Mahratta chiefs rose to great power, and 
at first went over to Murtaza. The Nizam Shdhi king however, put Jadii Rao and 
his two sons to death, and the other members of the family escaped from DaulatA- 
hid and fled to Sindghar, near Jilna. Shahji Bhosla, the son-in-law of the deceased 
J4du Rao, was in possession of a great portion of the western dominions of the 
Nizlm Sh&hi kingdom. He joined the imperialists, and was followed by other 
Mahratta chiefs. 
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took refuge at Ddrur. ’Azam Khiii followed them up, and at Blur 
heard from Saf-Shikan Khdn the commandant, that Khan Jah^n had 
retired to Rajuri. After some marching and countermarching, ’Azam 
Khan encountered Khan Jahdn at Pipalnir, near Bhir. The ex-viceroy 
was completely defeated, and fled to Saungaon on the Godavari. ’Azam 
Khan halted at Bhir to give his men rest, and sent the garrison of the 
fort in pursuit of the enemy. Khdn Jalian continued his flight to 
Baizapur and Bhosla in the Aurangabad district, and then to Lasura, 
within tenkos of Daulatdbad. ’Azam Khdn followed him with 20,000 
horse, and was joined by the Mahrattas under Shahji Bhosla. Murtaza 
was in the new city of Nizampur, which he built in the suburbs 
of Daulatabad ; and entered the fortress on the approach of ’Azam 
Khin, while Khdn Jahaii sent his family under cover into Aubash- 
dara. The ox-viceroy remained at Ir-Kahtalla, one mile from Daula- 
tabdd ; and despatched Darya Khdn with his Afghans to plunder the 
low country below the Chalisgaon ghat. ’Abdii-lla Klian was sent after 
him with some imperial troops, but Darya Khdn succeeded in his object 
and returned to the Balaghdt. ’Azam Khdn arrived before DaulaUbad, 
and Murtaza Nizam Shah 11. was defeated in a general action. Owing 
however, to the ravages of the enemy and a failure of rain, there was 
great scarcity all round, and ’Azam Khan returned towards Jamkhaid. 
Mukarrab Khun with the Nizam Shdhi troops went to Bhir, and 
then left for Daulatdbad, but the scarcity there sent him back to 
Ddrur. ’Azam Khan, hearing of his movements, sent Shahji Bhosla 
to Junar and Sangamnir, while he followed Mukarrab Khan to Blur 
and Partur. The imperial general did not come up with Mukarrab 
Khan ; and likewise failed in an attack on Parainda, which belonged 
to the Bijapur kingdom.* In the mean time there was another failure 
of rain in 1630, and a famine ensued throughout the Dakhan and 
Gujardt, which delayed the operations of the imperial army in the 


• Ibrdhim ^Adil Shdh died in 1626, and was succeeded by his son Mahmud, 
who was a minor. Daulat Khdn took charge of the government under the title 
of Ehawds Khdn. The regent made common cause with Murtaza Niz&m Shih 
11. against the Moghals. 
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direction of Daulatabad. The campaign was still maintained, and Husain. 
NaslrKlian was sent against Kandahar, where he defeated the Niz&in 
Shalii army that was stationed there, and invested the fort. Miikarrab 
Khan marched to its relief, largely reinforced by a contingent from 
Bijapur ; but w’^as also defeated by the imperial troops. ’Azam Khan 
then came up and Kandahar was captured in The Nizam Shahi 

king dismissed Mukarrab Khan, who went over to the Moghals. Fateh 
Kh^n, the son of Malik Ambar, was released from Daulatabad and ap- 
pointed minister. He confined the king in 1632, and shortly afterwards 
put him to death, together with the principal nobles of Daulatabad. 

Fateh Khan placed himself under the protection of the 
Mocrhals, and raised Husain the son of Mahmud to the throne. The 
emperor confirmed him in his appointment as regent, but demanded 
the royal jewels, &c. ; and as Fateh Khan evaded compliance, an army 
was sent against him. Fateh Khan purchased peace by paying a 
heavy indemnity. He also agreed to pay tribute, and the territory 
captured by SlitUiji Bhosla was restored to him.t This sot the 
Mahrattas against Futeh Khan, and Shaliji Bhosla joined a Bijapur 
army which was marching on Daulatabad. Fateh Khan appealed to 
Mahabat Khan, and offered to surrender Daulatabad to the imperial, 
troops. The viceroy sent his son the Kliaii Zaman, who defeated a. 
covering force of the king of Bijapur, and appeared at Daulatabad 
but Fateh Khan had changed sides and refused to give up the fort.. 

Mahabat Khan was at Zafarnagar when he heard this, and wrote tO' 
his son to make every effort to reduce the fort. The viceroy arrived 
in person at Daulatabad and superintended the siege. The Mahrattas 


® The whole country as far as Dardr was occupied, and ’Asaf Khan was sent 
against Bijapur. He was joined hy ’Azam Khan, ami having plundered Gnlbarga, 
laid siege to Bijapur in 1632. The light troops of Bijapur cut off all grain and 
forage, and as there was great scarcity among the imperial troops, ’Asaf Khan 
raised the siege and retreated to Shulapiir. Tlie emperor appointed Mahdbat 
Khan viceroy of the Dakhan, and returned to Agra the same year. Mahabat Khan 
was also made Kh^n Khdnan. 

f Shahji Bhosla possessed himself of Ndsik, Trimhak, Sangamnir, and Jun^r. 
He tried to get possession of J4lna, but it was handed over to the Moghals, 

• 23 0 
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Husain. and the king of Bijapur made several efforts to relieve the place, but 
were beaten off, and Daiilatabad siirrenderctl early in 1633, after a 
siege of 58 days, Husain, the last of the Nizam Sluihi dynasty, was 
sent as a state prisoner to Gwalior in February 1633. Fateh Klnin 
was subsequent!} allowed his liberty, and a pension w’as bestowed 
on him.* 

Prince Shuja arrived with an army in 1633 and joined the Klidn 
Ehdnan in an attack on Paraiiida ; but the operations failed, and the 
Moghals retired to Bnrhanpur. Shaliji Bhosla took advantage of their 
discomfiture, and setting up another Nizam Shah! prince, under- 
took to restore the failing fortunes of the dynasty. The Khan 
Khanan died soon afterwards at Burhanpur, and Shdhji occupied the 
whole of the western portion of the old dominions. 

The emperor found it necessary to return to the Dakhan in 1635, 


• Tlio following account of the siege and capture of Daulutabad is from the 
Badsliah of ’Abdn-1 Hamid Lahori : — 

“ Mah^bat Kh^n took up his residence in a house belonging to Niz^m Sh^h at 
Nizdmpiir, and placed the artillery and siege material under tlie direction of his 
son Lulirasp, with instructions that a constant fire should be kept up from a 
higli hill which governs the fortress, and on which the village of Kjigaspiira 
stands, Fateh Khan placed Husain Nizam Shdh in the ‘Kdla-kot’ (black fort), 
which was considered impregnable. He himself took post in the ‘ Mali^-kot*' 
(great fort) ; and the main portion of the garrison was stationed in the 
outer work called ‘ Ambar-kot/ which was raised by Malik Ambar to protect the 
place against the advance of tire Moghals. Several unsuccessful attempts were 
made to victual and relieve the fortress. At last a broach was effected, 
and the Ambar-kot was captured by Nasiri Khan. Randaula with the Bijapur 
army, and Shahji with the Mahrattas made another attempt in aid of the besieged, 
and also tried a diversion in the direction of Berar, but failed. F^teh Khan sent 
his family into the KdU-kot, and prepared to make a determined defence of 
the Mah^(-kot, when a large mine near the Sher-Haji of the Mih4-kot was fired. 
He then sent his son ’Abdu-r Rusul to sue for peace, and the keys of the 
fortress w^ere surrendered. The viceroy left a garrison in Daulatibid under 
the charge of Nasiri, and proceeded with Fdteh Khan and Husain Nizdm Sh4h to 
Zafarnagdr. Tn his absence Morari Pandit tried to retake Daulatibdd, which 
was known to contain but a small garrison and to be slioii; of provisions. Be 
was beaten off ; and the Khdn Khdnan also returned to Daulatdbdd, when the 
enemy retreated to Ndsik, Husdin Nizdm Shdh and Fdteh Khdn were sent to 
court under the charge of Isldm Khdn. The former was confined in the fort of 
Gwalior, and the latter was taken into the imperial service,” 
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and brought three distinct armies consisting or 20,000 men each. Two 
of those were directed against the king of Bijapur, to whose service 
Sh&hji Bhosla belonged ; and in 1536 Mahmud ’Adll Shdh sued for 
peace. A portion of the Nizam Sh^hi territory was ceded to the king 
of Bijapur for a tribute of twenty lakhs of rupees a year, and the re- 
mainder was absorbed in the Moghal dominions. The emperor returned 
to Mandu, and prince Aurangzib was appointed to the government of 
tho Dakhan.t The expedition against Shdhji terminated with his 
surrender at Maliuli in 1637. He was allowed to retire into the 
service of the king of Bijapur ; and the young Nizam Sh^lii prince 
whom he set up, was sent to prince Aurangzib, and was 
taken to court. The captive prince was sent to the fort of Gwalior, 
in which two other princes of the same dynasty, Bdhadur taken at 
Ahmadnagar in 1600, and Husain taken at Daulatdbdd in 1633, 
were incarcerated. The kingdom of Ahmadnagar was entirely 
extinguished, and became a province of the Moghal empire. 

MOGHAL VICEROYS OF THE DAKHAN. 

Prince Aurangzib dispatched an expedition into Baglana in 1637, 
which was successful. In the same ^^ear the Khdn Zaman died at 
Daulatiibad, and Shayista Khan was appointed to succeed him in the 
command of the troops. There was peace for the next twenty years, 
wlien Shah Jahan completed the revenue settlement in the Dakhan, 
and introduced the financial system of Todar Mall.J In 1655 Mir 

® The Khan Duiiran (Nasiri Khan) was sent towards Nander and Kandahar; 
the Kliin Zdinan towards Alimadnagar ; and Shayista Khdn towards Junfir. 

Three armies then advanced on Bijapur,— one under Khin Jahan by Sholapur, a 
second under Kh4n Dauran by Bidar, and a third under Kli&n Z4iuan by Indapur, 
but the siege failed. 

f The Moghal Dakhan now consisted of four subas:— 1. Daulatabdd and 
Ahmadnagar, called suba of the Dakhan, with Daulatdbad for capital ^ 2. suba 
of Bdlaghat, capital Nander ; 3. suba of Berar, capital Ellichpur ; and 4, suba of 
Kandesh, capital Burhdnpur. The Jama or total revenue of the four provinces 
was five krores of rupees. 

J In 1643 prince Aurangzib desired to withdraw from worldly ajffairs, 
and the viceroyalty of tlie Dakhan was given to Kh4n Dauran Bahadur Niisrat 
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Jiiinla, tlia j^rinie minister at Golkonda, incurred the displeasure of 
sultan ’Abdu-lla Kiitab Shdh, and souglit the protection of the 
Moghuls."^ The emperor issued an order to the Kutab Shuhi 
king, directing that Mir Jiiinla’s son should bo released ; but sultan 
^Abdu-lla paid no attention to the emj)eror, and even treated Mahomed 
Amin with greater severity. Prince Aurangzib was ordered to enforce 
compliance, and in 165b marched suddenly on Haidar^^b^^d, which 
was taken and plundered.! After peace had been restored, the troops 
returned to i!Lurangdbad, and Mir Jiimla was invited to Delhi, where ho 
was invested wdth the office of ioazb\ In the same year Mahomed ’Adil 
Shdh died, and was siiceocded by his son *Ali ’Adil Shah; but Aurang- 
zib questioned the latter’s right to succeed, and gave out that the youth 
w^as illogitiiiiate. A Moghal army advanced in 1657, and Mir Jiiinla 
was appointed cominaucler-iii-chief, with Aurangzib for his lieutenant. 
Bidar was captured from a descendant of Amir Barid, and an engage- 
ment was fought near Kalliaui, after wdiich the country was ravaged 
and Gulbarga occupied. Several otlier victories were gained by the 


Jang. Ill 1()44 tlio prince was made viceroy of Gnjardt, and after this was sent 
on a campaign to Bidkii and Kamiahar in Afghanistan. He was reappointed 
viceroy of the Dakhau in lOoB; and made Khirki, the city founded by Malik 
Amhar, Ids ca])ital, and styled it AiiraiigaliAd. During the next two years, ho 
(rarried outTodar Mall’s system of revenue settlement in the imperial jirovinces of 
the Dakhan, according to the emperor’s design, with great assiduity and success. 

Mir Mahomed Said A rdustani, siirnamed Mir dumla, was horn at Ispahan, and 
was brought up by a diamoiul merchant, who took him to Golkonda. The diamond 
mercliant hcqueatlied his business to Mir Jumla, and the young Persian amassed 
great wealth, and was much respected throughout India. Mir Jumla entered the 
service of the Kutah Shahi king, and gradually rose to the chief direction of affairs. 
During his absence on an expedition to the south, his son Mir Mahomed Amin 
offended ’Abdu-lla Kiitab Shah, and was imprisoned. Mir Jiimla hoped that his 
services would be taken into consideration, and earnestly entreati‘d for his son’s 
release. This was refused ; and Mir Jiimla appealed to prince Aurangzib, who 
interceded with the emperor on his behalf. Mir Jiimla was honoured with the 
rank of 5,000, and ^lahomed Amin with that of 2,000, and they were to be 
permitted to come to court. It should be mentioned that in 1636, the emperor 
exacted tribute from the king of Golkonda, and tliat tribute was paid every year. 

t The king fled to Golkonda and begged to be forgiven. He paid a krore of 
rupees as an indemnity, and gave his daughter in marriage to sultan Mahomed, 
the son of prince Aurangzib. Mahomed Amin was released, and all his property 
WHS restored to him. 
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Moghals, and the capital was speedily invested. The main body of 
the Bijapiir army was away into the Karn^tik, and the king was com^ 
pletely taken by surprise. He made most humble supplications for 
peace, but they were sternly rejected ; and the capitulation of Bija^ 
pur seemed inevitable, when news reached * Aurangzib of Shah 
Jahdn’s serious illness. The overtures of ’Ali ’Adil Shdh were 
accepted, and the siege of Bijapur was raised. The prince loft 
sultan Mu’azzam, his second son, in charge of the Dakhan; and having 
confined Mir Jumla in Daulatabad for an assumed act of disloyalty, 
left for Ilindostan, and entered on that contest for empire in which he 
was finally successful.* 
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Aurangzib deposed Shall Jahan and was proclaimed emperor in 
1658. Mir Jumla was released from Daulatabad the same year ; and 
sultan Mu’azzam, whom Aurangzib had left in charge of. the Dakhan, 
was recalled.! The emperor’s uncle Shayista Khan was appointed Sbaytsta Kh4n. 
to the viccroyalty, with instructions to oppose the incursions which 
the Mahrattas under Sivaji had begun to make into the Moghal 
possessions.! Shayista Khan marched on Puna, which he captured ; 


^ According to the ’AlaingiVNama of Muliouied Kaziiii, the Moghals lost a 
krore of rupees from tlie king of iiijapur, l)ecjiusc Dara recalled Aurangzib who 
was ])esieging ’Ali ’Adil Shah’s capital. Dura also ordered Mir Jiiiula to return 
to Dehli, but Aurangzib d(*.taincd Mir Jumla as a prisoner in Daulatabad. 
The story of Mir Jumla’s disloyalty was disbelieved, and Dara confined his son 
Mahomed Amin, who was at court. 

*|- Mir Jumla was sent to the governiuent of Bengal, and then to Assam, 
where he died in 16G2. 

X After Shahji retired into the scjrvice of the king of Bijapur in 1637, ho was 
sent into the Karndtik, where his successes were rewarded with the grant of 
extensive jagirs. His son JSivaji was born in 1627, and succeeded to his father’s 
petty jagir at Puna. Sivaji commenced his predatory career in 1646, and in 
1649 Shahji was seized by the king of Bijapur as a hostage for SivAji’s 
good behaviour. In 1657 SivJji’s conquests from ’Ali ’Adil Shah were con- 
firmed to him by Aurangzil), who was at that time }>eHieging Bijapur. Siv4ji 
then ravaged the Moghal territories, but when Aurangzib became emperor, he 
expressed his deep regret for what had happened and was forgiven. In 1659 
Sivaji murdered Afztil Khdn, who had been sent against him by the king of Bija- 
pur. ’Ali ’Adil Shdhtook the field in person, and regained several forts and much 
of the territory that he lost. A reconciliation was effected in 1660, and fiivfiji 
turned his attention to the Moghal territories. 
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but could make no impression on the Mahratta strongholds.* 
He and his second-in-command, Jeswanfc Sing, were at first recalled 
in 1663, but the latter was allowed to remain, and prince Mu’azzam 
was again sent to the government of the Dakhan, 

In August 1664 Sivdji surprised and plundered Ahmadnagar and 
carried his depredations to the vicinity of Aurangabad.f Prince 
MiraaR^ija Jay Mu’azzam and Jeswant Sins were recalled in 1665, and Mirza Baja 
Jay Sing was appointed viceroy, with Dil<5r Khan as second in 
command. The new viceroy paid his respects to the prince at 
Aurang^bdd, and then proceeded to Puna, where he attacked the 
Malirattas with great impetuosity. Siv^ji was compelled to submit, 
and in 1665 was taken into the imperial service. Rdja Jay Sing 
and Diler Khan w’ere next sent against Bijapur, which they 
besieged, but were constantly harassed by the Dakhan horse. 
The king of Golkonda also sent a relieving force, and the 
viceroy retired to Aurangabdd.J Rdja Jay Sing was recalled in 

® According to Grant Duff, after Sivdji’s reconciliation with the king of 
Bijapur, the Mahrattas under Nattdji Palkur sw’opt the Moghal territories up to 
the suburbs of Aurangdbid. Again in 1663 Nuttaji Palkur plundered tbo coun- 
try about Ahmadnagar and Aurangabad, while the Moghal army under Shayista 
Eh^n remained inactive in the neighbourhood of Puna. In the month of April 
of the same year, Shayista Khin was surprised at Puna by Sivdji, and narrowly 
escaped assassination. The Moghal attributed this to the connivance of Jeswant 
Sing, his second in command, and retired to Aurungdbdd. 

j* In January 1664 Sivaji attacked Surat, and on his return, heard of his 
father’s death. He succeeded to the extensive jcfgirs of Sh4hji, and assumed 
the title of raja. In February 1665 he embarked 4,000 troops near Goa and 
sailed for Barcelore, which he plundered. When he came back, he found that 
rfija Jay Sing and Diler Kh4n had entered his territories. 

J According to the convention of Purandar, Siv4ji restored all the territory 
that he had taken from the Moghala, with the exception of twelve forts, which, 
with the country around them, were to be held in jAgir from the emperor. 
Sivdji stipulated for chant and sardeshmukhi, but they were not granted. This 
is the first mention made of chant, or a fourth of the revenue, w'hich the Mahrattas 
subsequently enforced over a great part of India. 

After entering the imperial service, SivAji distinguished himself in a campaign 
against Bijapur, and was invited to court by the emperor. He proceeded to 
Aurang4b4d, where SeCf Shikan Kh^n was deputy governor, and having received a 
bounty of a lakh of rupees, left for Dehli in March 1666. The Mahratta was dis- 
appointed with the treatment he received, and escaped to the Dakhan, where he 
arrived in the following December. 
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1667, and prinee Mu’azzam and Jeswant Sing were again sent 

Mu’azzamr 

to the Dakhan.* 

Jeswant Sing was fond of money, and Sivaji gratified him with 
large presents. In return, the title of raja and a jdgirr m Berar were* 
conferred on Sivaji, and his son’s mansab of 5,000 horse was con- 
firmed.f Diler Khdn, the second-in-command of the late r^ja Jay 
Sing, was no favourite with the prince, nor with Jeswant Sing. He 
was recalled from an expedition in 1668, and being apprehensive for 
his safety, delayed in coming. He subsequently arrived within three 
kos of Aurangdbdd, but removed almost immediately to make his re- 
presentations at court. The prince accused Diler Kh^n of disobe- 
dience, and followed him with 60,000 men. Sivdji also joined in the 
pursuit, but they did not come up with Diler Khdn, and encamped 
fifteen kos from Burhan[)iir. Diler Khan represented that the prince 
w^as amassing troops and that he entertained rebellious designs. The 
emperor directed that prince Mu’azzam should return to Aurangdbtid, 
and that Dil6r Khsin should proceed to Gujarat. Aurangzib also learnt 
that Sivaji was bribing his officers, and in 1670 sent secret orders for 
Sivaji’s apprehension. The Mahratta was apprised of this, and the 
tranquillity of the Dakhan was immediately broken. Partab Rao plun- 
dered Kandesh in December 1670, and in the following year Jeswant 
Sing was recalled. The emperor sent 40,000 men under Mahabat 
Khan into the Dakhan in 1672. The new commander laid siege to 
Salhir, and as Partab Rao advanced to its relief, he detached the 
greater part of his force under Ikhlas Khdn, to oppose Partab Rao. 

Ikhlas Khan was defeated, and the whole army retreated to 
Aurangdbad. 


^ Bdja Jay Sing died on the road at Burh4npur. 

f This jdgir was given in preference to a claim on JunAr or Ahmadnagar. 
SivAji sent SambAji to join prince Mu’azzam at AurangAbAd in 1667 ; but owing 
to bis youth, SambAji was permitted to return. 

In 1668 a treaty was concluded, by which the king of Bijapur ceded the fort 
andi;erritory of Sholapur to the Moghals. 

The period between 1666 and 1670 was generally one of peace and prosperity. 
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Both Miltan Mu’azzjim and Mahiibat Khdn were recalled, and 
Klmii Jaliaii BahdJiir, the governor of Gujarat, was appointed viceroy 
of the Dakhan. Klidn Jahan adopted a defensive polic}”, although it 
was disapproved of by Diler Khiin his second-in-command, and the 
passes towards Kandesh were blocked. The Mahrattas however, worked 
round the hills and appeared before Ahinadnagar and Aurangdbad.^ 
In 1673 a compact was entered into with the Mahrattas ; but two 
years later Sivaji again broke out, on the plea that Diler Khan had 
made some aggressions. Khan Jaliaii defeated a body of Mahrattas 
near Lasura, about thirty miles from Aurangabiid, and pursued them 
a great distance. Sivaji was now preparing for a campaign in 
Southern India, and solicited for an accommodation, which was 
granted on his paying tribute to the Moghals.f 


In the meantime a quarrel arose with Bijaj)iir, and a Moglial army 
advanced from Aurangabad against the ’Adil Shiihi capital. $ The 


^ The vi(‘(M*()y oneountered a luuly of MuhratluK at a pasH near the ft)()t of 
Aiitur, hut they iled after a Bhort Htriip^gle. lie pursiUMl tlioiu towanhs Ahmad- 
nagur, and cantoned for the rains at Pairgaon, on the Bhlma. 

In 1672 Sivaji undertook a secret expedition to Golkonda, and oxaeted a large 
contribution. In December of the Kume year ’Ali ’Adil Shah died, and was 
succeeded by his son Sikandar, tlien in his iifth year. Sivaji took advantage 
of the confusion in the regency and attacked the state. He made great additions 
to las territory ; while Partab llao plundered up to Bijapur, but the latter was 
afterwards killed in an engugcunent at Punala. 

On the IGth June 1674 Sivaji was again crowned king, and assumed all the 
ensigns of royalty. 

f At the close of 1676, Sivaji marched on Golkonda, and entered on an alliance 
with the Kiitab Shkhi king, for the protection of his territories. He then 
started on his expedition into Southern India, on whicli he was absent eighteen 
months. 

% Khawds Khdn, the regent at Bijapur, wishing to save the state, proi)osed that 
Padshdh Bibi, the sister of Sikandar ’Adil Shah, should be given in marriage to 
one of Aurangzib’s sons, and that the kingdom of Bijapur should become a 
dependent province of the Moghal empire. When tliis became known, the 
regent was accused of treachery and was assassinated. Khan Jahdn was 
ordered to advance on Bijapur to enforce compliance with Khawas Khdn’s 
treaty, but the new regent, ’Abdu-1 Karim, more than held Ids own. Through 
the good offices of Diler Khdn, peace was eventually made ; and the Moghal 
and Bijapur armies prepared for a combined attack on the territories of the 
king of Golkonda. Tlicy advanced on Qulharga for this purpose, when 
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campaign was unsuccessful, and Khan Jahau was recalled in 1677. 
The emperor also disapproved of the compact that had been entered 
into with Sivaji. Sultan Mu’azzam was again appointed viceroy, but 
Diler Khan retained the command in the field ; and in 1679 a fresh expe- 
dition was sent against Bijapur. Sivdji ravaged the country up to 
Jalna, and ransacked this city for three days.* A Moghal force under 
Ranrnust Kliau was hastily despatched from Aurangabad. Sivaji was 
attacked near Sangamnir, and only escaped by the help of his guides. 

The emperor was dissatisfied with tho progress of events in tho 
Dakhan, and both sultan Mu’azzam and Diler Khan were recalled. 
Khan Jalian Bahddur was reappointed viceroy of the Dakhan, and 
during his term of office was constantly on tho move against 
tho Mahrattas.f In 1682 he was encamped at Bubalgaon, sixteen 
kos from Auraugabdd, when news was brought to him, that tho 
Mahrattas were advancing on tho latter city by way of Ahmadnagar 
and Mungi Paitan. The viceroy marched with all speed and readied 
Aurangabad the same day. His deputy, raja Aniip Sing, was on the 
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orders arrived rcculling Kli4n Juhan, The canipai^jfn however, was entered 
upon ; hiU the death of ’Ahdii-l Karhu hi 1G78 put aii(‘ndt() it. Diler Khan, 
the Moghal coiniiiandc3r, supported Musaiid Khan’s sueeossion to the regency on 
certain conditions, one of which was that Khawas Khan s treaty regarding Padshah 
Bibi and the Bijapur slate should be carried out. Musaud Khan promised com 
plianco ; but refused when he reached Bijapur Diler Khan pn'parcd to 
advance on the capital, where a party of his own coiiTitrymen (Afghans) was 
in favour of the treaty ; and strife was imminent in BijajHir. To picvont blood- 
shed, and to save her brother and his kingdom, Padshali Bibi declared lier inten- 
tion of proceeding to tho Moghal camp. Diler Khan sent her with a tit escort 
to A urangdbad ; but her generous sacrifice did not prevent tho march of tho 
Moghals. Bijapur was invested in 1079, and Musaiid Khan sought the aid of 
Bivaji. Tho latter made a raid on Moglial territory ; hut when he heard that Diler 
Khan had run his approaches close to the city, he started for Bijapui*. It was at 
this time that Sambaji deserted his father, and went over to Dilih- Khan. The 
Mahiattas constantly harassed the besiegers, and Sambaji also escaped and 
rejoined his father. 

^ SivAji died at Baigarh on the 5th of April 1680, and was succeeded by his 
son Sambaji. 

•f In 1681 prince Akbar, supported by a confederacy of Rajputs, rebelled against 
Aurangzib ; but failed through the emperor’s address. He fled to the Dakhan 

and was cordially received by SambAji. The prince subsequently retired to Persia 
24 Q 
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defensive, and the Mahrattaa were assembled in great numbers at 
Kdsipura and in the neighbourhood of the Sattara hills ; but retreated 
as soon as they hoard of the arrival of Kh4n Jahdn. The viceroy was 
ordered to erect a wall round the city, in order to protect it from any 
sudden attack by an enemy. 


Towards the end of 1682, sultan Mu’azzam was appointed viceroy for 
the fourth time ; and in 1G83 the emperor advanced in person with 
a vast army to Burhanpur. Aurangzib remained here for some time, 
and made his dispositions for a grand campaign against the Mahrattas, 
Sultan Mu’azzam received the title of Sliah Alam, and was sent 
with Dilor Khan towards Alimaduagar. Sultan ’Azam was 
despatched to Kandesh ; but was afterwards recalled, and Shahabu-d 
din Khan was sent in his stead. Khun Jahan was ordered to join 
prince Moizu-d din, the eldest son of Shah Alam, who was at liam- 
pur, on the Godavari, sixteen kos from Aurangabad. 


In 1681 the emperor arrived at Aurangabad ; and recalled Shah 
Alam, w’hom he now ordered to the Konkaii. This expedition was 
most disastrous, and owing to 'want and sickness, the army suffered 
very much. Shahalm-d din Khan was ordered to the relief of Shah 
Alam, which he successfully accomplished ; and in 1685 defeated 
Sambaji at Nizampiir, Tho emperor was much pleased, and conferred 
on Sluihubu-d din tho title of Ghaziu-d din Khun llaluklur.* In 1686 
Khdii Jalijiii was left at Aurangabad, and tho emperor advanced to 
Ahmadnagar. Prince ’Azam was sent against Bijapur, and opened 
the campaign by capturing Sholapur; while Shah Alam was despatched 
towards Dharwar, whore ho suffered terribly from famine and pesti- 
lence. These arraiigeineuts loft Kandesh somewhat exposed, and the 
Mahrattas under Hambir Rao plundered Burhdnpur, Khdn Jah^n 
moved from Aurangubdd to intercept them ; but instead of proceed- 
ing towards the Anki Tanki pass, he crossed over by ’Ajanta. The 


® Tills ifl tho earliest account in the history of the Dakhan of the ancestors of 
tho Nizams of Huidarabad. Shahibu-d din Khan was at the head of the Turan! 
nobles, and was a personal favourite with the emperor. 
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army to cover Burhanpur.* In 1(589 ))rinco ’Azam was detached 
with an army to assist the Moghals at Nasik, ^Yhe^e a strong body 


* Kliin Julian was ordered to assist jirince ’Azam, who was confronted by a 
superior force; l)nt the ju’i nee retired htdoro the rein forceiiientM could arrive. 
Another force und( 3 r riiiliilla, Khdn went to the a^sislance «)(: Shah Alani, and 
returned with the wreck of the prince’s army to Ahmad na'j;'ar. Khdu Jahaii and 
Ruhilla Khan we/e then sent towards Golkonda. In 1G87 the emperor removed 
his camp to Sh<ilapnr ; ‘tiid Ghaziu-d din Khan Bahadur was directed to advaiico 
from .Tunar to Alimadna^ar. Prluc'e ’Azam again marched on r>ijaj)iir, which he 
invested ; hut the enemy cut off his cmnmunicahhms willitlio grand camp, and his 
army was in extreme peril. It was at tliis tinn‘. that (jha/iii d din 
Khaji Bahadur rendiTcd mo t excellent •'•crvicc, and hnmght upa <*oiivoy of 20,000 
Brhijari hnllocks with grain. On the road h<‘ lunl a ih'sperate (mgagimieiii with 
the enemy, in wliich Jaui Bcgam, lh*‘ wife of 'Azam Slulh, moimliMt her cl(‘phant 
and encouraged the troops. Ghaziu-d din was h(»noiircd with the title «)f Fin»z 
Jang, and ‘‘Anrangzih expressed himself more gratefidly to him for thus reliev- 
ing his son, than for any service ever performed hy his ollicers.” — fc'ee Grunt 
Dll IPs History of the "Malirattas. 

Khan Jahaii in the Kiitah Shiihi territory, was snccessfiilly op]M)sed ))y Madlinmi 
Pant (he prime minister ; and Alum was smit to reinforce him. The Gol- 

kornla general Ihrahim Khan, < reach<*r(tii^|\ went o\er to the eiuany, and the 
Moghuls ap})eaie(l heforc llaidaral'ad, which they |»hmdercd for threcMlays. 
Madlnma Pant was assassinated, and th(‘ king lied to Golkonda, where lu', siu'd for 
peace. A treaty was entered into, by which the Kulah ShJIii king paid a con- 
trihntion of twm krores of rupees. The emperor was dissalislied with these 
arrangements, and Khan Jahin xvas recallc<l. 

The army against Pdjapur under prince ’Azam, had fought several actions with the 
enemy ; and the emperor proceeded to the caiatal and personally superintended 
the siege. Bijapur capitulated on the 15tli October 1080, and tlie terms of 
siirrentler were made hy Shirji Khan through Firoz Jang. Tlu; ’Adil Hlialii king- 
dom was incorporated into the Moghal em()ire, and constituted (he Hfth siiha of 
the Uakhan. Sikandar ’Adil Shah was kept a close prisoner, and ilied after Ihice 
years. 

The emperor made preparations to reduce Golkonda, and advanced to Gulharga, 
while Firf)z Jang was sent tow^ards Adoni. Golkonda was invested, fi!id alter a 
siege of seven months, fell hy treachery in the end of September 1087. 'Abu 
Hasan, the last of the Kutiib Shalii kings, was confuied at Danlatabad ; and the 
kingdom of Golkonda was constituted the sixth suha of the I>akhfm. Firoz 
Jang wnis present at the siege and took un active part in it. After the capitu- 
lation, he returned to Adoni, which he captured ; an<l in 1089 joined Aurangzih, 
\vh ) h A moved to Bijapur. He was soon afterwards adflicted with the plague 
which broke out in the grand camp, and completely lost the use of his eyes. 
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of Mahrattas had made their appearance.* In 1691 parties of 
Mahrattas were again plundering at Nasik, Bhir, and Bidar ; and two 
of tlieir principal leaders, Santajiand Dannaji, plundered the valley of 
the Godavari. They also cut off several convoys from Hindostan that 
were proceeding to the imperial camp, which in 1694 was near Pan- 
dharpur. Santaji continued to make great havoc, and in 1696, 
left two active officers to ravage Berar and the valley of the Goda- 
vari, wliile he started off to relieve Gingi, in Southern India. lie 
was afterwards hunted from place to place, and was assassinated in 

1699.t 

In the same year several Mahratta chiefs combined their armies, 
and entered the valley of the Godavari under the leadership of raja 
Ram. They went through Nander, Borar, and Kandesh; and Haibat 
Rao was styled sur lasUhar and was left in tlio valley of the Godavari, 
while Parsdji BliosM was called Bern sahib snba^ and kept in Berar. 
Raja Rdin on his return attacked Julna, which he was plundering. 


tliivc yours that Auruiigzib wus occupied with the conquest of 
Bijupur and Golkoiidn, Suiiihaji wasted liis lime in dissipatiou. In 1(189 ho was 
sur])riscd and captared at 8afigaiucswar hy Tnkartd) Khan, and was brought to 
the imperial camp jit Tohqmr, near Puna, where he was executed. His son 
iSivaji succeeded him under llic regency of r^ja Rdm, but was captured at Raigarh 
in 1690 by Yctiniad Khan, wlm was raised to the title of Zulfikar Khan. He 
and his mother were protected by Bcgain Sahib, tlic daughter of Aurangzib. 
Siukji was afterwards known as Shao. Raja Ram the uncle of Sivdji retired to 
Gingi in Southern India, and was crowned king. Zulfikar Khdn was sent against 
liiiii in 1691 ; and in 1693 was superseded by prince K^Cin Baksh under the 
guidance of the prime minister, ’Asad Khan. After a jorotraeted siege which was 
raised in 1696, the prince and ’Asad Khan were recalled. Gingi was reinvested 
by Zullikar Khan and taken in 1698, but rdja Rdm escaped to Sattara. 

f In 1692 princr Kam Baksh pursued a party of Mahrattas from Mallagaon 
to Tuljapur. He then escorted the Persian Ambassador to Aurangabad ; and on 
his return, brought a large supply of treasure to the imperial camp. In the same 
year the emperor ordered a magnilicent palace to be erected near the great 
reservoir to the north of Aurangabad, the ruins of which are now to be seen in the 
Killa Arrak; and in 1696 a fortification was begun near Begampiira to protect it 
from the Mahrattas. 

The deprctlatioiis of the Mahrattas in 1699 extended throughout the Dakhan 
as far as the Balaghat, and the emperor took charge of an army in person to 
reduce their strongholds, wliile Zulfikar KliSn was sent to attack them in the field, 
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when the Moghal field army under Zulfikar Kliiin fell suddenly upon 
him. The Mahratta leader experienced a long and fatiguing pursuit, 
from the effects of which he died in March 1700, and his son Siv^ji 
succeeded him under the regency of Tara liai,* 
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In 1705 Firoz Jang was appointed to the government of Berar, 
with instructions to protect that province and Telingana from the 
ravages of the Mahrattas ; while prince Bidar Bakht was appointed 
to Aurangabad and Burhanpur. The Mahrattas plundered the 
latter city and crossed the Narbada; but retired to Berar as soon as 
Zulfikar Khan arrived at Fardapur, and Rustam Khan was detached Khim 
against them.] A severe drought prevailed this year, and the Mah- 
ratta raids were more frequent than ever. Zulfikar Khan advanced to 
Burhanpur and then followed up the Mahrattas into Berar; while Firoz 
Jang marched to the protection of Aurangabad and Ahmadnagar. 

Provisions were scarce and there was great wont in the grand camp, 
which was I’elieved by Zulfikar Kh^n, who brought a large convoy of 
grain. During his absence, the Mahrattas defeated Rustam Khan and 
again crossed the Narbada, followed by Firoz Jang and prince Bidar 
Bakht. Zulfikar Khan advanced for the protection of Aurangabad and 
Ahmadnagar, and detached a force which pursued the Mahrattas 
and defeated them in Kandesh. Firoz Jang also defeated the enemy in 
Berar and pursued them to Sironji, for which ho received the title of 


^ The emperor was almost entirely occupied witli the siege of forts for several 
years, while Zulfikar Khan was constantly engaged in the field. In 1704 the 
Mahrattas swurincd like locusts, and as soon as Zulfikar Khan defeated them on 
one side, a fresh body sprang iipin another direction. Thus the Moghal general 
defeated Daiinaji in Kandesh, when ho was called to Parainda, and pursued a 
large body into Berar. He then barely retired to Bidar, when the Malirattas again 
threatened Berar, and in 1705 ho drove them away from Alimadnagar. Chin 
Kalich Khan, the son of Firoz Jang and faujdar of Karnalik-Bijapur, was also 
threatened by a large body of Malirattas near the Kistna ; but he reached Mudkul 
safely, and the enemy retired to Gulbarga. In 1705 the Mahrattas overran Kandesh 
and Berar, and entered Malwa. Tlicy also defeated the imperial troops in 
Gujarat. Prince Azam Shah was ordered to Gujardt, and Zulfikar Klidri to Mdlwa. 

f Certain proposals were made to sultan Kdm Baksh, by which Shao was to 
be restored to the Mahi-attas as their rdja, but they ended in nothing. 
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Sipah Salar.” The scarcity continued, andin 1706Zulfikar Kh^n^ 
after liis return from Wakinkerali, proceeded against Sciudia, who was 
plundering in the pargana of Partur, twenty-five kos from 
Aurangabad.* In 1707 the emperor returned dangerously ill to 
Ahinadnagar, and the Mahrattas, availing themselves of the distress in 
the imperial camp, made a raid near Aurangabad, but were driven 
back by Zulfikar Khan. j/Thc emperor died the same year, on the 
21st February ; and his remains were carried to Koza and interred 
near the tomb of the celebrated saint Burhanu-d din,” and other 
religious w’orthies. 

Zulfikar Khan left Daud Khan Pani as his deputy in the vicc- 
royalty of the* Dakhan, and accompanied prince ’Azam Shah to 
Agra.f The Mahraitas at once took advantage of the weakness of 
the Ikloghal army and commenced their depredations. By Zulfikar 


III 17t)G tlio emperor nrirclKMl in person to invest WsikinkoiMh, in tlic Slio- 
Dipur (listriet, Jind direcItMl C]»in Kali<*li Khan to condiiei the siegw Zulfikar 
Klicln was also ordered from AMr.'injL^’aI)a<l ; ami aftio* si‘vei‘al de^ijaTato assanlhs, 
tlje besieged n'tired furtiier info tlnn'r fastnesses among tlie lulls, and made propo- 
sals for peace tbroiigb prince Kam Ihiksli and Cliin Kalicli Kbaii. 

The emperor was taken dangerously ill, and tin* imperial army started for 
Ahinadnagar, hut was constantly harassed hy the Mahrattas. The scarcity still 
continued, ami several convoys from II iiidost an were plundered at the ’Ajanta 
glh'Ct near Fardapur, ami at other places. One very rich caravan was plundered a 
few miles from Ahinadnagar. 

-|- Azam Shall returned to Ahmudiiagar three days after Aurangzib’s deatli, 
and was joined hy ’Asad Khan and hy Zulfikar Khan, the viceroy of the Dakhan. 
The prince started for Dohli ; Init at Bnrhanpiir was abandoned by 
Firoz Jang, Chin Kalich Kh4n, ami IMahomod Amin Khan, who came back to 
AuruiigAhdd. ’Azam Shdh was defeatoiC^nd killed in a battle miar Agra, and 
Shdh Alam heeame emperor under the titU '>f Baliadur Shah. Ziillikar Khan was 
pardoncil, and the viceroyalty of the Dakhim was eontirmed to him. In 1708 the 
new emperor arrived at Anrangdbad to subdue his hiotlior Kam Baksh, who 
had proclaimed himself at Bijapur. Kcfiii Baksh was defeated and killed near 
Ilaidardbad ; and in 1709 Bahadur Shih returned to Ilindostan accompanied by 
Znltikar Ehdn. In the same year Firoz Jang was made subadar of Gujarat, but 
died soon nftenvards. “Gliaziii-d din KhiCn Bdhddur Firoz Jang was a man born 
to victory, and a disciplinarian who had always prevailed over his enemy. A 
nobleman of such rank and power, and yet so gentle and pleasant-spoken, has 
rarely been seen or heard among the men of Turan.” See Muntakhabu-1 LahAb 
of Ehafi Khiln. 
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Kh^a’s advice, r^ja Shao was released, and some troops were sent 
to assist him, on condition of his paying allegiance to the Moghal 
emperor. Eaja Shao was joined by the Mahratta troops in Berar and 
Kandesb, and having collected a large army, proceeded to the neigh- 
bourhood of Ahmadnagar, and then to Kuldab^d or Roza, to pay his 
respects to the tomb of Aurangzib.* 

In 1713 Daud Kb^n Pani was removed to the government of 
Gujarat, and Niz^mu-1 Mulk Bahadur Path Jang was appointed NizAmu-i Muik. 
viceroy of the Dakhan. Nizamu-1 Mulk decided to support the 
Kolapur party, and issued orders to the faiijddrs and zilladdrs to 
expel the Maliratta collectors of chauL Ho \vent out with a 
force to settle the country, and then returned to Aurangabdd. There 
was a great abatement of the ravages of the Mahrattas ; but they 
still plundered remote districts, and assembled at a fort called 
Panagarh, twenty-three kos from Aurangabad, where they were de- 
feated by Niz^mu-1 Mulk’s lieutenants. A force was also sent to assist 
Samb^ji, and a battle was fought near Purandar, in which B^llaji Wis- 
wan^th, the afterguards famous PcshwiC, was defeated. An accommo- 
dation took place, and the Moghals returned to Aiirangibad. Dur- 
ing the sevontccu months of Nizamii-1 Mulk's first vicoro 3 '’al ty, his 


^ Kuldal)ad was named after Aurangzih, who was called “KuM-makan.” 
Rija Shao afterwards marched on Sattara, and was formally j)laccd on the throne 
in 1708. There were thus two parties among the Mahrattas, one which supported 
raja Shao, and the other whieli favoured Sivaji the son of raja lUiii by 
Tara Bai. The latter was known as the Kolapur party. Sivaji died in 1712, and 
his half-brother Samhaji became the chief of the Kolapur parly. 

Bdliadur Shah died in 1711 ; and after a struggle for the throne, Jaliandar Shah 
became emperor. During Bahadur Shah’s reign. Chin Kaludi Khan was a])pointed 
subaddr of Oude, and lived in comparative retirement in his district, on account 
of ZulBkar Khan’s hostility towards him. In 1712 Faroksir, the son of Azimu- 
sh^u, rebelled in Bengal, and was assisted by the two Saiad brothers, Husain ’AH 
Khan and Abdu-lla Khan. Chin Kalieh Khan contributed materiully to the success 
of Faroksir, and Jahandar Shdh was defeated and put to death. Faroksir hocanio 
emperor, and his adherents were rewarded. Chin Kalieh Khrfu’s maiisah was in- 
creased to 7,000 infantry and 7,000 cavalry. He also reccive^l the title of Niz4rnu-1 
Mulk B^hidur Fath Jang, and was appointed viceroy of the six subas of the 
Dakhan. flis opponent, Zulfikar KL4n, was put to death. 
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policy and vigour controlled tho Mahrattas* He was soon recalled 
to make way for Husain ’Ali Khan, and returned to court in 1714.* 

D^ud Khan Pani, the subaclar of Gujarat, attacked Husain ’Ali 
Kli^n on his arrival at Burlianpur, but was defeated and shun. The 
now viceroy arrived at Aurangabad, and tried to settle the country. 
In 1717 Zulfikar Beg was sent against the Mahrattas, and after 
crossing tho pass between Aurangabad and Kandesh, was inveigled 
into difficult country, whore lio was defeated and killed. Another 
force was sent to retrieve tlic disaster, but it accomplished nothing. 
Subsequent!}'' Mukab Sing the diwchi^ encountered tho Mahrattas at 
Ahmadnagar,. and a severe conflict took place in which both parties 
claimed the advantage, but the Mogbals returned to Aurangabad. 
Husain ’AU KliAn was now desirous of securing the Mahrattas to his 
cause, so as to strengthen himself against the emperor, and opened 
negotiations with thorn. He conceded tho pernicious chaut^ sar- 
deshmukhiy and other odious demands, and promised to get them 
confirmed by an imperial farmdn^ on condition that raja Shao should 
send a Mahratta contingent to support him against the emperoi. 
Faroksir however, refused to ratify the treaty, and tho Saiads were 
open in their hostility. Husain ’Ali Khan appointed his adopted 
'Aiam'AiiKhAn, SOU ’Alam ’AU Kiiau to bo his deputy in the Dakhan, and in 17 PJ 
left for the capital with a largo army, and was joined by 16,000 
Mahrattas under Ballaji Wiswanatli.| 

® Faroksir was ii weak sovereign and gave himself up to pleasure, while 
tho Saiads exercised an irresponsible authority. Tlie emperor disliked their 
control and tried to remove them ; hut they were t(X) powerful, and Husain Ali 
Kh&n promised before leaving for tho Dakhan, that ho would return within 
twenty (lays if any attempts were made to injure Ids brother. 

f The viceroy arrived at the capital, and Faroksir was deposed and put to 
death. Two princes followed him in rapid succession, but died within seven 
months, and in September 1720, prince Rushan Ashtar was proclaimed emperor 
under the title of Mahomed Sh4h. 

Niz^mu-1 Mulk was sent to Muradabad on his return from the Dakhan, and 
then to Patna. After a short stay at tho last-mentioned place, he was appoint- 
ed subadAr of Mdlwa, but tho Saiads feared him, and directed DiUwar ’Ali Khin 
to maintain a large army of observation on his frontier. The new emperor chafed 
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In June 1720 Nizdmu-1 Mulk revolted against the authority of 
the Saiads, and entered the Dakhan. He was followed by a large 
force under DilAwar ’AH Khin, and another army advanced 
against him from Aurangabad, commanded by the acting viceroy, 
’Alam ’Ali Khan. Niz^mu-l Mulk first encountered the former, 
and Dil^war ’AH Kh^n was defeated and killed in an engage- 
ment at Ratanpur, sixteen kos from Burh^npur. ’Alam ’Ali 
Khan was at Fard^pur when news arrived of Nizdmu-1 Mulk’s 
victory, and he was advised to retire to Aurangabad or Ah- 
madnagar, and there await the arrival of Husain ’AH Kh^n, who was 
advancing to his assistance from Agra. He preferred however, to 
hazard a battle, and was defeated and killed at Ballarpiir on the 1st 
August 1720. Nizainu-1 Mulk proceeded to Aurang^bdd, where he 
was joined by Mubaraz Khan, the subadar of Haidarabad, and other 
officers.* 

The power of the Saiads was overthrown in October 1720, and 
Niz^mu-1 Mulk sent his congratulations to the emperor, and was 
invited to court. Ho was appointed viceroy of the Dakhan in addi- 
tion to his government of Miilwa, and in 1723 was made wazir of 
the empire. t Nizamu-1 Mulk went to Dchli in February 1722, and 


under the tutelage o£ the Saiads, and looked to Nizfiniu-1 Mulk to assist him in 
getting rid of them. In the meantime the Saiads tried to remove Niz4mii-1 Mulk 
from Milwa, and promised him some other subadfchip. Niz^mu-1 Mulk affected 
compliance and marched towards Agra, but turned rapi<lly round the third day and 
entered the Dakhan, where he had many partisans. AsirgarU and Burhinpur were 
given up without opposition, and he was also joined by the Muhratta faction 
that supported the r^ja of Kolapur. 

® Husain ’Ali Kh^n started with the emperor for the Dakhan in order to 
crush Nizfimu-1 Mulk, but was assassinated thirty-fivo kos from Agra. His brother 
gaiad ’Abdu-Ua was subsequently defeated and taken prisoner by tlie emperor. 

f Niz4mu-1 Mulk could not immediately proceed to court, and was busily 
engaged in trying to undo the mischief that had been created by the concessions 
of the previous viceroy. The Peshwa, B411aji Wiswandth, died in October 1720, 
and his son and successor BAji Rao strenuously opposed Nizdmu-1 Mulk. When 
the Dakhan was somewhat settled, Nizdmu-1 Mulk went to court, and in hie capa- 
city as wazir tried to introduce some reforms, but they were distasteful to the 
emperor, who wasted his time in the company of unworthy favourites. Nizdmu-1 
25g 
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returned to the Dakliaii in October 1723. Before leaving the capital, 
he received the title of ’Asaf Jah, and was raised to the dignity of 
vakil-i-mutlak or supreme deputy in the empire. Mahomed Sh^h 
was secretly hostile to his powerful subject, and sent instructions 
to Mubaraz Khan, subadar of Haidariib^d, to oppose Asaf J^h. 
The latter arrived at Aurang^b^d in July 1724, and in the following 
October, defeated Mubaraz Khan, who was killed in a battle fought 
at Shakar-Khera, forty kos from Aurangabad."^ 

In 1725 ’Asaf Jah fixed his eyes on Haidarabad, as being the best 
suited for the scat of liis government. He came to some arrangements 
with rdja Shao on the matter, hut was opposed by Baji Kao, and a 
war ensued in which ’Asaf Jah was joined by Samb^ji’s party. Baji 
Rao laid waste the district of Jalna in the cold season of 1727, and 
’Ivv^z Khan with ’Asaf Jail’s advanced guard partially engaged hinu 
The Mahrattas retired to Mahiir, and then turned rapidly towards 
Aurangabad and made for Burhanpur, followctl by ^waz Kh^n and 
’Asaf Jah. After crossing the ’Ajanta ghat, B^ji Hao started off 
for Gujarat ; while ’Asaf Jah relieved Burhanpur, and returned ta 
Aurangabad with the intention of advancing on Puna. ’Asaf Jah went 
asfiir as Ahmadiiagar, when BajiRaoalso returnediii 1728,and crossing 
the Kasar Bari ghat, laid waste the taluks of Baizapur and Gandapur. 
’Asaf Jail’s Mahratta allies rendered him but little assistance, and 
ho was much harassed by the enemy. Tliero was also great scarcity 


Mulk was ihen anxious to get away from the capital, and took charge of an expedition 
into Gujar&t against Haidar Kuli Khan, in which he was completely successful.. 
The subadarship of Gujarat was given to him in addition to Ids other appointments; 
ttnd Nizamu-1 Mulk left his uncle Handd Khdn as his deputy in the province 
and returned to Delili. His position at court became even more distasteful than 
before, and he resigned his appointment of wazir. Shortly afterwards Nizdmu-1- 
Mulk left for the Dakhan, and although at a later period he returned once more to 
Dehli, he now became virtually independent, and the Moghal possessions to the 
south of the Narbada were torn from the empire. 

® After this action, ’Asaf J4h proceeded to Haidar&bdd, which was in charge of 
Khwdja ’Ahmad Khdn, the son of Mubkraz Khan. ’Asaf Jdh succeeded in gaining 
Ahmad Khan over to his cause, and the whole of the province submitted without 
striking a blow. The emperor apparently acquiesced in all that had been done, but 
removed ’Asaf J^h from the governments of MAlwa and Gujardt 
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of water, but he forced himself into a good position, and the Mahrattas 
came to terms. ’Asaf J^h promised not to molest them in their 
designs on M^lwa and Gujarat, on condition that they abstained from 
interfering with tlie Dakhan. It was ’Asaf Jah’s policy however, to 
create dissensions among thoMahrattas in order to weaken their power ; 
and in 1731, he prepax’ed to assist Trimbak Rao Dhabari, who was 
hostile to the designs of Bdji Rjio, but before he could take an active 
part, Dhabari was defeated and killed. ’Asaf Juli and Baji llao 
began to find out that they were necessary to each other, and a 
personal meeting was arranged between them.* 
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® At this meeting, a compact is said to have been made, by which the 
ascendancy of Bdji Rao as Peshwa was to be secured to him ; while ’Asaf JAh 
to be assisted in repelling any hostile movements, aimed against the 
Mahomedan state that he was establishing in the Daklian. The Mahrattas 
were now let loose on the imperial territories to the north of the 
Narbada, and soon poured into MAlwa and Gujarit, and appeared even at 
the very gates of Dehli. Mahomed Sh4h retaliated by granting them certain 
privileges in the Daklian, so as to involve ’Asaf Jah in difficulties with them, 
but B4ji Rao did not avail himself uf these concessions. The emperor then 
43ntreated ’Asaf Jah to assist him, and in 1736 a reconciliation was effected. 
The governments of M^lwa and Gujarat were restored to liim in the name 
of his eldest son Ghaziu-d din, on condition that ho should expel the 
Mahrattas from these provinces. ’Asaf J4h repaired to court in 1737, and 
on account of his great ago and consequent infirmity, stipulated that 
other commanders should b® employed in the field, while he directed their 
operations. The court party however, was hostile to him, and he was forced 
to command in person. The Moghal army left Dehli, and after a partial 
action near Bhopal, was surrounded by a very large body of Mahrattas under 
Baji Rao. ’Asaf Jih knew well that he could expect little help from 
court, and ordered reinforcements from the Dakhan, while he retreated to 
Sironji. Before assistance could arrive, negotiations were opened in Feb^ 
i*uary 1738, and ’Asaf Jdh promised to obtain the cession of Mdlwa and of the 
territory between the Narbada and Chambal for the Mahrattas, together with 
an indemnity of fifty lakhs of mpees from the imperial treasury. 

After these events, ’Asaf J4h returned to the capital, and was present during 
the sack and plunder of Dehli by the Persians under Nadir Shdh in 1739. The 
emperor dignified him with the title of Amiru-1 Mulk, but he resigned the office 
to his eldest son Ghiziu-d din, and started for the Dakhan. 

The dissolution of the empire had already commenced, and Mahomed Shih 
ceased to exert more than a nominal sovereignty over the governments of the 
provinces, which still recognised the emperor as lord paramount. 
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In 1727 ’Asaf J^h repaired to Dehli, and undertook a campaign 
against tlie'Mahrattas. He was surrounded by them at Bhopal, but 
forced his way towards the Dakhan covered by his powerful 
artillery ; while his second son Msir Jang, whom he left as his 
deputy, assembled troops at Aurangdb^d and Haidarib^d, in order 
to assist him. The reinforcements advanced up to Phulmarl, when 
peace was made at Sironji on the 11th February 1738, and ’Asaf Jab 
returned to Delhi. During the confusion of Nadir Shah’s invasion in 
1739, Biji Rao took advantage of the absence of ’Asaf J^h, and tried 
to conquer the Dakhan. He marched on Aurang^b^d and attacked 
Nasir Jang, who was encamped there with a force of 10,000 men. 
The latter was reinforced, and pursued Baji Rao across the Goda- 
vari to Ahmadnagar, and then up to Puna, which he plundered and 
burnt in 1740. The Peshwa, being joined by a body of fresh 
troops, repeatedly attacked the Mahomedans, and N^sir Jang 
retired towards the Godavari. The Mahrattas were tired of the 
unprofitable war, and entered into an engagement at Paitan, by 
which both parties pledged themselves to maintain peace."*^ 


THE NIZAMS OF HAIDARABAD. 

’Asaf Jah returned to the Dakhan early in 1741, and apprehended 
some trouble from his son Nasir Jang. The latter submitted, and 
assuming the garb of a fakir, did penance at the shrine of saint 
Zainu-d din at Roza. Ho was however, subsequently led astray by 
Fateh Y^b Jang, who surprised the fort of Malhir, and carried N^sir 
Jang with him to Daulatabad. ’Asaf Jah vras taken at some dis- 
advantage, but Nasir Jang was seized with compunction, and 
delayed his march for a day. This gave time for preparation, and 


^ In 1740 Bc(ji Rao started on a campaign to Hindostin, but died near the 
Narbada on the 28th April, and was succeeded by his eldest son, BdlUji B«(ji Rao. 
Later in the same year, ’Asaf Jah crossed the Narbada on his way to the Dakhan, 
and BAllAji Rao paid him a respectful visit, with the view of obtaining the gov- 
ernment of Mrflwa. 
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Msir Jang, who advanced on Aurangabad at the head of 7,000 
horse, was defeated on the 23rd July 1742. He surrendered himself 
to Saiad Lashkar Kh^n, and was taken to ’Asaf Jah, by whom he 
was kindly received, but as a matter of precaution, N^sir Jang 
was confined for a short time at Kandahar, near Bidar.* N^sir Jang 
was released the same year, and accompanied his father to 
Haidardbad. In January 1743 ’Asaf Jah marched with a very 
large army into the Karn^tik, and settled the disputes about 
the succession to the government of that province. He returned to 
Aurang^b^d in 1744, and was occupied in looking after the internal 
administration till the time of his death, which happened at Burhfin- 
pur on the 19th June 1748, at the age of 79 years. His remains 
were sent for interment to Rozd. ’Asaf Jah married at Aurang^bfid, 
Saiadu-1 Nissa Begam, the daughter of a Saiad family at Gulbarga. 
By her he had two sons, Ghaziu-d din and N^sir Jang ; and two 
daughters. He also had four more sons by other wives, as follows : — 
Sulabat Jang, Nizam ’Ali Khan, Bus^lat Jang, and Mogal ’Ali Khdn. 

Gh^ziu-d din the eldest son, who was at Dehli, was nominated by 
the emperor to succeed liis father ; but Nasir Jang alleged that 
Ghaziu-d din had resigned in his favour, and assumed the supremo 
authority. Ghaziu-d din opened negotiations with Ballaji B^ji Rao, 
and the Peshwfi was glad of the opportunity to profit by the 
dissensions among the brothers. The time also was exceedingly 
favourable, as the Dakhan was almost completely denuded of troops ; 
and in 1750 Ballaji Rao moved towards Aurangdbad.f The 


® SaiAd Laskhar Khin played an important part during the subadarship of 
SuUbat Jang. Another prominent character, Sh4h Nawfiz Kh4n, was diw&n of 
Berar, and threw in his lot with NAsir Jang. After the defeat of the latter, Shdh 
NawAz KhAn lived in concealment for five years, during which period he com- 
posed the biographical dictionary known as the Ma-asiru-1 Umar A. ’Asaf JAh 
took him again into favour in 1747, and reinstated him in the diwdni of Berar. 

f AfiEairs in the KarnAtik were again unsettled, and Mozafar Jang, a grand- 
son of ’Asaf JAh, joined the malcontents with 25,000 men, and prepared to dispute 
the succession with NAsir Jang. He made overtures to the French government 
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governor, Saiad Lasbkar KhAn, was secretly in favour of GhAziu-rd 
din, and paid the Mahrattas a contribution of 15 lakhs of rupees. 

BdllAjl Kao moved off in 1751 to oppose SulAbat Jang, the suc- 
cessor of Nasir Jang, who was proceeding with Bussy to HaidardbAd. 
SulAbat Jang and Bussy advanced from Haidarabdd to 
Aurangdbdd, which they reached on the 18th Juno 1752. ‘^Tlie 
entry into Aurangabdd was more splendid and magnificent than that 
which had been made at Golkonda, and the city merited the pre- 
ference, being next to Dehli the most populous and wealthy in tlio 
Moghal dominions. Its inhabitants when the suba is there, are 
computed at a million and a half souls.’ Balljiji Rao advanced 
towards AurangAbad with a considerable army, but retired hastily to 
Puna on hearing of rdja Shao’s death ; and after having secured the suc- 
cession to rajaKam, he prepared to encounter Sulabat Jang and Bussy, 
The Mahrattas surrounded the latter, and carried on their usual desul- 
tory warfare. SulAbat Jaug and Bussy advanced towards Puna, 
destroying every village on tlicir route, but returned to Ahmadnagar 
to replenish their ammunition; while Raghoji Bliosla plundered Western 
Berar and levied contributions between the Pea Ganga and the 


at Poiidichorry, and was assisted by a force under Monsieur Bussy. In 1749 
Nisir Jang advanced with an army of 300,000 men to oppose his nephew, and was 
joined by an English force from Madras ; but before an action could be fought 
the French contingent deserted, Mozafar Jang surrendered himself to his uncle 
in March 1750, and was imprisoned. Nasir Jang sent a portion of his army 
under Slidh Nawaz Khin, and the Mahratta contingent under Jinoji Bhosla, to 
watch the Peshwa’s movements near AurangcCb^d. In the meantime the governor 
of Pondicherry, Monsieur Duplcix, affected to negotiate with Nasir Jang, while 
lie secretly intrigued with certain discontented tributaries of Haidarabdd, the 
nawabs of Kadapa, Karnul, and Savanur. In conjunction with them, he made a 
treacherous night attack on the 6th December 1750i in which Nasir Jang was 
killed. Monsieur Bussy, In command of the French troops, immediately released 
Mozafar Jang and placed him on the masnad, but the latter was also killed by 
some Patan chiefs in January 1751. Bussy then released SuUbat Jang, the third 
son of the late ’Asaf J4h, who was at the time a prisoner in camp, and marched 
with him to Haidardbid, where he required Sulabat Jang to take the French 
contingent of 300 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys into his permanent service, and 
assign an annual sum of 40 lakhs of rupees for their pay and allowances.. 
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Qodami. Owing however to discontent in the army, SuWbat Jang 
closed with the overtures of the Peshwa and returned to Haidar^bid. 

In the meantime the troops clamoured for arrears of pay, and 
Hagon^th Das, the diwan^ was assassinated. SuMbat Jang sent for 
Saiad Lashkar Khan and Shih Nawiz Khdn from Aurang^b^d, when 
the former was appointed diioan and the latter was made subadar of 
Haidar^bad. 

News arrived about this time that Gh^ziu-d din was approaching 
the Dakhan, and that the Mahrattas were ready to join him, Saiad 
Lashkar Khan also favoured Ghaziu-d din’s cause, and contrived to 
resign his appointment as if to negotiate with the Mahrattas on 
behalf of Sulibat Jang. Gh^ziu-d din was joined by the forces at 
Burhinpur, and his army, including Ballaji Bao’s Mahrattas, 
amounted to about 150,000 men. He arrived at Aurangabad, and 
the Peshwa stipulated for the cession of the territory to the west of 
Berar, when the sudden death of Gh^ziu-d din terminated the 
negotiations. Sulabat Jang was thus without a rival, but to avoid 
hostilities, Bussy advised that the cessions promised by Gh^ziu-d 
din should be made over to the Peshwa ; and the provinces between 
the Godavari and Tapti, comprising Western Berar and Kandesb, 
were alienated from his possessions. 

In 1753 Sulabat Jang left the capital for Aurangdbad, and Bussy 
retired to Masulipatam to recruit his health. During the same year 
Saiad Lashkar Khan was reappointed ditvan^ and made certain 
proposals for the dismissal of the French contingent. As soon as 
Bussy was sufficiently recovered, he proceeded at once to Aurang^b^d, 
which he reached on the 23rd November 1753, and procured the 
dismissal of Saiad Lashkar Khin. He further demanded a cession 
of territory for the support of his troops, and Sulabat Jang made 
over to the French, the eastern portion of his dominions known as 
the Northern Sarketrs, extending for 600 miles along the sea-coast^ 
and yielding a revenue of 50 lakhs of rupees per annum. On the 
recommendation of Bussy, ShA Naw^z Kh^n was appointed diwan, 
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and in 1754 the Peshwa and SuUbat Jang, accompanied by Bussy, 
proceeded to the Karn^tik.* 

In 1756 Sul^bat Jang appointed his brothers Niz^m ’Ali Khin 
and Busfilat Jang to the governments of Berar and Bijapur 
respectively, and cantoned at Aurangabad for the rains. His High- 
ness was accompanied by Busflat Jang, and a force of Mahrattas 
under Wiswds Rao hovered about the valley of the Godavari. The 
troops were again clamorous for arrears of pay, and the prime 
minister, Shah Naw^z Kh^n, was dismissed and fled to Daulat^b^d.f 
Busfilat Jang was appointed prime minister, and called in the aid of 
Niz^m ’Ali Khan from Berar to reduce Daulat£bad. Shih 
Nau^^z Kh^n then made overtures to the Mahrattas, but was 
subsequently induced to submit. Busalat Jang resigned his office 
of prime minister in favour of Nizdm ’Ali Khan, and the latter 
advanced to the relief of Sindkher. The Mahrattas were driven? 
off* ; but fresh negotiations were proposed which involved a cession 
of territory, yielding a revenue of 25 lakhs of rupees, to the 
Mahrattas. 

Bdllaji Rao accompanied Nizam ’Ali Khfo to Aurangdbad in 
1758, and promised to assist him in expelling the French. A plot 
was also formed for the deposal of Sulabat Jang ; but at this 
juncture, Bussy appeared suddenly on the scene with a well- 


® Raghoji Bhosla died in 1753, and his eldest son Janoji, levied contributions 
along the Goddvari. A force was sent against him, and he was compelled to 
restore a great part of the plunder. 

In 1756 the prime minister, Shili Nawaz Klian, leagued with the Peshwa to expel 
the French. After the fall of Savanur, Bussy -was informed that his services 
were no longer required ; upon which he retired to Haidar^bid and maintained 
an hostile attitude. His Highness applied to Madras, and the Company’s 
Government expressed their willingness to enter into the proposed alliance, but a 
force was not immediately available, as all the spare troops had been forwarded to 
Bengal. In 1757 Bussy was persuaded to retire to the Northern Barkers, which 
had been assigned for the maintenance of his troops. 

t The fort had only recently been taken from Sidat Bokhfirii, the killadar ia 
whose family it had been from the time of Aurangzib, It was now in charge 
of a dependant of Shfth NawAz Khdn. 
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appointed force, and obtained possession of Daulat^b^d. The Peshwa 
had gone 50 miles west of Aurangabad, and made a feint of threaten- 
ing Boui'bay, fn order to counteract the designs of the English on 
Surat ; but having heard that Bussy was in possession of 
Daulatab^d, he returned back rapidly, and tried hard to prevail upon 
Bussy to deliver up the fortress to the Mahrattas. BusAlat Jang was 
made prime minister ; and as Nizam ’Ali Khan was hostile to the 
French, an intrigue was set on foot to capture him, but the 
principal mover, Haidar Jang the diwen of Bussy, was murdered, 
and the plot failed. Sh^h Nawaz Khan was also killed, and Niz^m 
^Ali Khan retired to Burlianpur. 


Bussy had overcome the confederacy to remove the French, and 
was returning with SuMbat Jang to Haidardb^d in July 1758, 
when he received orders recalling him from the Daklian.*^ Niz^m 
^Ali Kh^u at once collected a body of troops and advanced from 
Burh^npur. J^noji Bhosla marched against him, but was defeated and 
immediately went over to lus side. The Peshwa gave Nizam AH 
KhSn encoiiragomont, and the English also courted his alliance. 
NizjJm ’Ali Kh^n took possession of Aurang^b^d, and started for 
the capital, where he was appointed prime minister. Bus^lat Jang 
retired to Adoni. 


In 1759 the Mahrattas corrupted the killadar, and ob- 
tained possession of the fort of Ahmadnagar. A war immediately 
ensued, and in 1760 the main army moved towards Hidar and 
Darur, while SuMbat Jang and Nizam ’Ali Khan, with an escort of 
6,000 or 7,000 men, proceeded to Udghir. The Peshwa reached 
Ahmadnagar with a large army, and detached 40,000 horse under 


® After the victory of Bussy, the governments of Bengal and Madras determined, 
in the prosecution of their war against the French, to enter into the alliance pro- 
posed by His Highness, and lend their aid in expelling the French from his domi- 
nions. In 1758 Colonel Ford invaded the Northern Sarkars, and having been 
joined by his Highness’s troops, was speedily successful in expelling the French, 
On the 14th May 1759, a treaty of alliance was concluded between the British 
and His Highness, by which the Sarkars of Masulipatam, <S:c., were conferred on 
the Company’s government. 
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Sad^siv Rao, who avoided the main Mahomedan force, and suddenly 
surrounded Sul^bat Jang and Niz^m ’Ali Khin at Udghir* Nego- 
tiations speedily followed, and territory yielding a revenue of 62 lakhs 
of rupees was ceded to the Mahrattas. The cession comprised the 
province of Bijapur and a part of Bidar, together with the province 
of Aurangabad, but the city of Aiirang^b^d and the parganas of 
Harsiil and Satt^ra were excluded. The forts of Daulat^bad, Seunari, 
’Asirgarh, and Bijapur were given up, and the possession of Ahmad- 
nagar was confirmed. 

In the following year, the Altai battle of Panipat, which inflicted 
such a crushing blow on the Mahrattas, offered a favorable opportu- 
nity, and Niz^m ’Ali Khan and Sulabat Jang concentrated a large 
army near Aurangabad for the recovery of their lost territories** 
The Mahomedans destroyed Toka, and advanced to within 14 miles 
of Puna ; but the Mahratta allies went over to the Peshwa, and 
Niz^m ’Ali Kh^ii was consequently induced to listen to the over- 
tures of Madhu Rao. An accommodation took place known as tlie 
treaty of Puna, and the recent Mahratta acquisitions in Aurangabad 
and Bidar, yielding a revenue of 27 lakhs of rupees, were restore^l 
to His Highness. 

In 1762 Niz^in ’Ali Khan returned to Bidar, where he deposed 
his brother Sulabat Jang, and ascended the masnad.f The Nizim 
attacked the Mahrattas this year in support of the Peshwa’s 
unele Ragon^th Rao, who arrived at Aurangdb^d, and was received 
with great attention by tho governor, Mor^d Kh^n. Ragonath Rao 
was assisted with troops, and defeated the Peshwa between 
Ahmadnagar and Puna. The Niz^m also advanced in person, and 


^ In 1761 the Mahrattas experienced a terrible defeat at Panipat, in Hindostin, 
from the Afghans under ’Ahmad Sha'h Abdalli. The shock of the tidings 
killed Bdlliji Rao, and his second son, Mddhu Rao, succeeded him as Peshwa. 

t Tho title of “ Nizam” adopted by the rulers of HaidarAbid, was only used 
after the accession of NizAm ’Ali KhAn. 

SulAbat Jang was confined at Bidar, and died fifteen months afterwards. 
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SO did JSnoji Bhosla ; but M^dhu Rao threw himself into his uncle’s 
power, and a reconciliation was effected. In return for the assistance 
rendered by the Niz^m, a treaty was signed at Pairgaon, by which 
the Mahrattas promised to surrender the forts of Daulatabdd, Seunari, 
Ahmadnagar, and Asirgarh, together with territory yielding a revenue 
of 51 lakhs of rupees. 

In 1763 several discontented Mahratta chiefs made overtures to 
Part^bwant Rao, the minister of His Highness the Niz^m, and a fresh 
war ensued with the Mahrattas, but this time against Ragonith Rao. 

The latter avoided the Mahomedan army and marched rapidly on 
Aurang^b^d, which he attempted to capture by escalade, but 
was repulsed, and on the approach of the Nizim, Ragonith 
Rao went off to Berar. The Mahomedans followed in pursuit, and 
Ragon^th Rao returned to Mungi Paitan. The Nizdm then marched 
straight for Puna, while Ragonath Rao ravaged the country towards 
Haidar^b^d. The Mahratta capital was plundered and partially de- 
stroyed, and theNiz^m was returning to Bidar, when J^noji Bhosla 
advised him to proceed to Aurang^b^d. In the meantime the conditions 
of the treaty of Pairgaon remained unfulfilled, and Ragonath Rao 
intrigued with Jdnoji Bhosla to abandon the Mahomedans, promising 
him territory yielding a revenue of 32 lakhs of rupees, from the 51 
lakhs’ worth of territory that was promised to the Nizfim, It 
happened that about this time, the Niz^m was crossing the Godavari 
at Rakisbon, and had gone over with a portion of the army, leaving the 
remainder under rdja Partdbwant his diwan^ to follow with the 
baggage. Janoji Bhosla treacherously "withdrew on some pretext, and 
Ragonith Rao fell upon r^ja Part^ibwant’s force, which was over- 
whelmed, and after fighting desperately for two days, was almost 
annihilated. The was among the slain, and FI is Highness, who 

w^as on the opposite bank, was unable to render any assistance. The 
Nizdm retired to Aurang^b^d, and the city was again attacked by 
the Mahrattas, who w^ere repulsed. Negotiations were then opened, 
and His Highness received 10 lakhs of rupees’ worth of territory 
from the 51 lakhs that were promised by the treaty of Pairgaon, 
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while Daulat^b^d was the only fort that was relinquished , out of the 
four that were to have been made over. 

The Niz^m boiled with resentment against Janoji Bhosla, and in 
1766 entered into an alliance with the Peshwa, by which Janojfs 
possessions were invaded. Janoji was forced to relinquish 24^ lakhs 
of rupees’ worth of territory from the 32 lakhs that he received as the 
price of his defection, and about two-thirds of the cessions were made 
over to His Highness.* In 1769 the Mahrattas under the Peshwa, 
and the Mahomedans under Itukanu-d Daula the Nizfim’s minister> 
again marched into Janoji Bhosla’s possessions, and compelled 
him to restore the remaining 8 lakhs of rupees’ worth of territory^ 
which was divided equally between the Nizdm and the Peshwa.f 

Janoji Bhosla died in 1773, and nominated Raghoji the son of 
Mudaji as his successor. Mudaji claimed to be the guardian of the 
young Raghoji, and was supported by Ragonath Rao, the Peshwa ; 
while his brother Sab^ji, who opposed him, was supported by the 
Nizim, In 1774 Ragonath Rao advanced against Niz^m ’Ali at Bidar, 
but retired almost immediately to Qulbarga, and detached a force to 
watch S^baji, who occupied a threatening position near Aurangabad. 

Some of the leading Mahrattas, with Ndna Farnawis at their head, 
opened negotiations with Niz^in ’Ali and S^b^ji, to assist them in de- 
posing Ragonath Rao. The Nizam was promised certain cessions of 
territory, and accompanied by a Mahratta force, pursued Ragonath 
Rao, who retired to Burh^npur. The infant Madhu N£rain Rao, 
the posthumous son of the murdered Nirain Rao, was proclaimed 
Peshwa ; but the cessions were not made over, and Niz^m ’Ali 

• Niz^m ’Ali came to some understanding with the Mahrattas, and returned to 
Haidar<(bdd, as the English had invaded the Northern Sarkars. A treaty was 
concluded on the 12th November 1766, by which the Northern Sarkars were 
ceded to the English. 

In the following year the NizcCm joined Haidar Ali against the British, but 
soon made overtures for peace. A fresh treaty was entered into on the 23rd 
February 1768, which was corroborative and confirmatory of that of 1766. 

Madhu Kao the Peshwa died in 1771, and was succeeded by his brother 
N^rain Rao, who was murdered in 1773. 
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cantoned for the rains at B^sim. Another party of Mahrattas, who 
were apposed to N^na Farn^wis and the young Peshwa, made 
overtures to Niz^m ’Ali, and he was requested to retire to 
Aurang^bdd and countenance their cause. In return, 13 lakhs 
of rupees’ worth of jagir lands were made over to His Highness, and 
he was promised further cessions^ but the conspiracy was discovered, 
and Nan4 Farn^wis diiected the Mahratta troops that were 
returning from Burhinpur to halt at the ’Ajanta gbit. Meanwhile 
Hagonath Rao obtained the assistance of the Bombay Government, 
and also made overtures to NizSm ’Ali at Aurang^bdd. Nind 
Farniwis was thoroughly alarmed, and ceded territory yielding a 
revenue of 18 lakhs of rupees to His Highness. 

Ill 1775 S^baji was killed in an action with Mudaji, and the latter 
was confirmed by NdnS Farndwis as the guardian of Raghoji. The 
Niz^m opposed Mudaji, and sent a force which occupied G^twalgarb, 

Narnila, ManlkJrug, and Charidarpur, and removed the collectors 
of cliaut from Berar. His Highness also proceeded to Ellichpur, 
and Mudaji and Raghoji Bhosla came in person to meet him. 

A -reconciliation took place, and the usual chaut was allowed to 
be collected.* Raghoji Bhosla died in 1788, and Mudaji became 
de facto ruler of the Nagpur state. 

There was a tendency to union among the Mahrattas about this 
time, in view of the war which they contemplated against Niz^m ’Ali; 


®In 1776 the Bengal government refused to ratify the negotiations en- 
tered into with Ragonath Rao, and directed that Farniwis and the 

young Peshwa should be supported. The treaty of Purandar was executed 
the same year ; but the engagement failed, and in 1778 the Bombay government 
was directed to support Ragonath Rao. This led to the first Mahratta war, 
and during the time that it lasted, His Highness remained neutral. The Governor 
General was also sensible that Niz^m Ali influenced the political relations of 
Mudaji, through his diwan Diwakar Pant, who detached the r^ja of Nagpur 
from the Mahrattas. 

In 1779 the government of Madras negotiated direct with Busilat Jang regarding 
the cession of the Gantiir sarkar ; and the proceedings in connection with it, led to 
the appointment in 1782, of Mr. Grant, the first British Resident at the court 
of HaidarafbJd. 
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and when Sindia was on his way from Hindostan to Puna in 1792, 
he demanded that Bhir should be ceded to him, and that Aurangdbid 
should be bestowed on the Peshwa. The Nizam of course refused his 
request, and Sindia pretended to be much mortified. There hap- 
pened to be a rivalry between Sindia and Holkar, and the latter, 
although assisted by Nini Parn^ wis, was defeated. A crisis appeared 
near, when Sindia suddenly died in February 1794. The Mahrat- 
tas were again united, and Nani Farn^wis having forwarded certain 
demands to Haidar^b^d, followed them up by a declaration of 
war. The young Peshwa and Nini Farniwis advanced from 


Haiddr Ali of Mysore made war against the English in 1780 ;and in May 1782 
the treaty of Salbye concluded the first Mahratta war. During the same year, 
the nawab of Nirmal, a powerful feudatory, intrigued against the Nizim, and 
disseminated a false rumour that His Highness contemplated joining the 
Mahrattas and Haidar against the English. A force was sent against him, 
but the nawcCb was an able soldier, and the Nizim was obliged to procure a 
body of Mahrattas from the Peshwa to aid in coercing him. The nawib died 
during the struggle, and his son submitted after a short resistance. The latter 
was removed from the government of Nirmal, and was appointed subadar of 
Berar under the title of Zafaru-d Daula. The forces of the new subadar came 
into collision with the Mahratta troops stationed in Berar for the collection 
of the chaut^ as more than the stipulated amount was levied ; and a vakil 
from the Peshwa waited on the Nizam, to explain and apologise for the 
conduct of the Mahratta officials in exceeding their fixed demands. 

Haidar Ali died in December 1782, and was succeeded by Tippu, who maintained 
the war against the British till March 1784. In 1786 Tippu demanded from the 
Nizim the cession of Bijapur, and His Highness entered into an alliance with the 
Mahrattas ; but after a short campaign, Tippu made an offer of peace in 1787, as 
he was afraid that the new Governor General, Lord Cornwallis, would take part 
with the NizAm in the war. 

In 1788 Lord Cornwallis asked for an adjustment of accounts and the cession 
of the Gantur sarkar, which according to the treaties of 1766 and 1768, should 
have been taken possession of by the British on the death of Buscflat Jang in 1783 

In 1790 Lord Cornwallis decided on declaring war against Tippu for having 
invaded Travancore ; and His Highness willingly entered into an alliance, but as 
he was apprehensive that the Mahrattas would attack him during the absence of 
his army, he asked for the unlimited guarantee of the Haidarib^d dominions 
against them. This was at first agreed to, but was withdrawn the following day, 
as it would offend the Mahrattas. His Highness waived the guarantee, and conclud- 
ed the treaty on the 4th July 1790. In the war that followed, the Nizam’s troops 
rendered good service ;and in the peace of 1792, His Highness obtained some 
cessions of territory on his southern frontier, to the value of about 40 lakhs of 
rupees per annum. 
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Puna, joined by the combined armies of Sindia, Holkar, and the 
r^ja of Nagpur. The Niz^m proceeded with a smaller force to 
Bidar, and advancing towards Kardla, descended the Mohri gh^t. 

On the 11th March 1795 an indecisive action was fought, in 
which barely 200 were killed on both sides ; but during the night 
a party of Mahratta horse, looking out for some water, stumbled 
on the enemy’s camp. The Mahomedans, fancying that the whole 
of the Mahrattas were among them, attacked each other in the 
dark and fled in the greatest confusion. When the Mahrattas advanced 
the following morning, they were surprised to see only about a tenth 
of the Nizam’s army around Kardla, and they soon forced His High- 
ness to conclude peace.’^ According to the terms of the Convention 
of Kardla, His Highness had to admit the original claim of the Mah- 
rattas to levy chaut from the Haidarabad territory, and to cede the 
fortress of Daulat^b^d, together with districts yielding an annual 
revenue of 35 lakhs of rupees. An indemnity of 3 krores of rupees 
was to be paid by instalments, and His Highness’s prime minister, 

Azimu-1 Umra, was made over as a hostage for the fulfilment of 
these conditions. 

In the month of June, ’Ali Jah the Nizam’s eldest son, rebelled, and 
having been joined by a large number of His Highness’s troops, 
obtained possession of Bidar and other forts. M. Raymond followed 
him with his trained battalions, and ’Ali Jah surrendered himself 
at Aurangdbdd to Mir Alam.f ’Ali Jah poisoned himself on his 
way to Haidarabad. 


^ On the conclusion of peace, His Highness desired that the British battalions 
at Haidaritb^d should be withdrawn. They were however, recalled the same year, 
on account of the rebellion of ’Ali Jah, who was joined by a considerable number 
of troops, that had been disbanded after the battle of Kardla. The British 
battalions rendered very important service, and restored the NizJm’s authority 
within his own dominions. 

f Ever since Bussy left, the Nizim retained a few French officers in his 
service, and had two battalions of sepoys drilled and commanded by them. 
This force, under the chief command of M, Raymond, had served with the 
British army in the confederate war against Tippu. After the peace of Seringa- 
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In February 1803^ Sindia was at BurMhpur, negotiating with the 
r^ja of Nagpur and Holkar for a joint confederacy against the Com - 
pany’s government and the Niz^'m, The Governor General, in? 
communication with the Niz^m,. directed an army of observation 

patam, the Niz^m added greatly ta the French battalions, and they rendered good 
service against the Mahrattas in the late war. Further additions were made 
from time to time, until in 1798, they became a formidable well-equipped force, 
consisting of twenty -three battalions with artillery. In this year. Lord Mornington 
the new Governor General, made his arrangements for the second campaign 
that was contemplated against Tippu sultan and the French. A treaty was 
concluded with the Nizirn on the 1st September, by which the French officers 
were dismissed and the Contingent disbanded. A British force was substituted, 
consisting of six battalions of sepoys,each battalion. 1,000 strong, with a proportion 
of European artillery, for which the Nizim agreed to pay an annual subsidy of 
24 lakhs of rupees. The Governor General also afforded the Nizim a guarantee 
against the Mahrattas. 

To return to the- Mahrattas, the affairs at Puna after the battle of Kanlla. 
were in the greatest confusion. The Peshwa Midhu Rao appointed BcCji Rao,. 
the son of Ragonath Rao, to succeed him, and committed suicide in October 1795. 
Mni FarncCwis was opposed to the appointment of Bdji Ibio as Peshwa, and 
was looking out for another candidate, whenBdji Rao an’ived in Puna, and 
was reconciled to the minister. Sindia also arrived with a large army, and set up 
a Peshwa of his own ; but was pccuraaril’y embarrassed, and requested Azimu-1 
Umara, who had been set at liberty by Punishram Bh4u, to raise the balance of 
3 krores of rupees that had been proiiiised by Kiz4m ’ Ali at Kardla. Nanrf 
Farn^wis on the other hand, settled a treaty with Azimu*l Umara on the 8th 
October 1796, by which the territory ceded according to the Convention of Kardla 
was to bo restored, and the balance of the stipulated money payment remitted. 
The Nizdra in return was to send 15,000 men with artillery, &c., to raise Biji Rao 
to the masnad, with Ndnd Farn^fwis as minister. This was known as the Ti’eaty 
of Mhar, and met with Ilis Highness’s approval. Bcf ji Rao wiis seated on the 
masnad on the 4th Decem]:>er 1796, but refuped to ratify the treaty of Mhar ; 
and Aziinu-l Uamra returned to Haidar4b^d in July 1797. The Peshwa next confined 
Mnc( Farniwis in Ahrnadnagar, and proposed to Sindia a joint expedition against 
the Nizam ; but he again proved faithless, and in June 1798, negotiated an 
offensive and defensive alliance withNiztCm ’Ali against Sindia. The articles of 
the treaty of Mhar were confirmed, and an additional tract of territory yielding 
8 lakhs of rupees was to be ceded to the Nizam as the price of his assistance ; 
but this in its turn was revoked as soon as Baji Rao heard that Sindia had released 
N4n4 Farn4wis from Ahmadnagir. 

In 1798, Lord Mornington was desirous of concluding a subsidiary alliance with 
the Mahrattas, but stipulated that their disputes with the Niz«Cm should be re- 
ferred to British arbitration, and that the articles of the treaty of Mhar should 
be confirmed. The Mahrattas evaded compliance, and only expressed their 
willingness to take part in the expected campaign against Tippu in accordance 
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to be assembled on the frontier of Mysore. The Haidar^b<id Subsi- 
diary F'orco, togctlicr with the stipulated number of the Nizam’s 
own army, consisting of 6,000 disciplined infantry and 9,000 cavalry, 
proceeded to Parainda imdor the command of Colonel Stevenson, and 
formed one portion of the army of observation, the whole of which was 
under General Wellesley. This distinguished British officer marched 
on Puna with another force from Mysore, and reinstated Baji 
liao as Peshwa on the 13th May 1803, in acconlDucc with the terms 
of the treaty of Bassini ; whilo Colonel Stevenson advanced for the 


with t]i(‘ tvTin« of their tro ity with Lord (Cornwallis. In 1708 tlie rJaidaralaf<l 
army, eoiisisting of the Siihsidiary Force C),r>00 slroni^f, A^ith an equal nnmhcr of 
tlie Nizam’s own infantry, and 10,000 of his best cavalry, joined llie British 
army in the s(‘cond cam])aign ag.iiii.st 'Ji[)|ni. Meanwhih' tin' Peshwa concerted 
a sclieme with Sindia for allacking the Niztfm, in whicii he iio}»ed the i\'tja of 
Nagpur would join ; hut before' any action could he taken, news arrived of 
tlu'. fall of Seriuga])atam and the deatli of Tippu. In the partition tliat followed, 
His lliglmess rei-eived cessions to the animal territorial value of 5^ lakhs 
of pagodas ; and altliongh the Peshwa Inul not joined the allies, and had failed 
in his eiigagoinents, the < fovcnior (l(‘ncr.d oiL'red him tin' balance of laklis 
of pago<las’ worth of territory, provided he cnt(*rcd the subsidiary alliiinee on the 
terms whieli iiad been proposed hcfori' tin* war. Th<‘ P(‘sl)wa dec’linod, and 
two-thirds of the teia'iloiw resf'rvi'd for him weri' givi'ii to Jlis Jfighness. 

The iiostiie designs of the Mahrattas were heeoming luoie appaiamt, and iiv(»rder 
to he priqtared for them, a ])i’oposal was made to increase tiu' Subsidiary Force to 
8,000 iufaiilry, 1,000 cav.ilr\ , and tlu*, usual propoi lion of guns with Fuia)pcan 
arlillervmeu, to he stationed in th<‘ Nizam’s dominions. His Highness expressed his 
willingiu'ss to the pro})osed iuerease, on the understanding tliat it provided for the 
siipjiorthy tlie British (ioveiaimeiit against all foreign and domeslie enemies. The 
(lovenior (.{eneral then stipulatv'd, as an equivalent eompensation for tlio increased 
ohligatams, that Jlis Highness sJioiild cede absolutely and in jiorpetiiity to tho 
Comjiany, .all Ijis ae<piisit ions from sore in the last and previous wars, consisting 
of tli(? K idapa and Balliri distriets, yiehling an annual revemie of 03 laklis of 
rupees. A treaty to this efi’eet was concluded on tlie Pith (Jc'tober 1800. 

The Mahratta minister Nana F.irnawis dieal on the 13th ]\Iarch of the same 
year, and Sindia left Puna to proceed against Ilolkar. Tho latter iMahratta chief 
plunderi'd Kandesli in 1802, and marched on Puna. He was followed by Sindia’s 
army, whicli advanced liy .Jalna and Bhir. Tlie. Pcsliwa ajqdied for Biitish aid, 
but would not agree to the terms im])osed on liim as the basis of an allianec ; 
and on tlie 25th October 1802, Ilolkar defeated the combined armies of tho 
Peshwa and Sindia. The Peshwa lied to Siiigarli, and on the Stst December 
signed tlu' tre.ity of Bassini, by which, among other conditions, be confirmed the 
artick's of the treaty of Mhar, and agreed to refer bis disputes with the Nizain 
to British arbitration. 

27g 
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protection of the country towards the Godavari, as Holkar had ])lun- 
derod some of the Nizam’s villages, and levied a contribution on 
Aurangabad. 

The health of His Highness Nizam ’Ali was in n very precarious 
state, and Sindia, Holkar, and tlio raja of Nagpur assembled 
tlieir forces to interrupt the regular succession. The attach- 
ment of Sikandar Jali to the British alliance was well known ; and 
lienee the Mahrattas desired to place on the masnad llis Highness’s 
youngest son, who was known to be inimical to the Britisli, and 
friendly to the confederate cause. Suitable })rceautions were taken 
at Haidarabad ; and Lord Mornington directed General Wellesley 
to occupy an advanced position in the Nizam’s territory, within 
fourteen marches of the capital. Nizam ’Ali died on (lie Gth August, 
and the following day Sikandar Jali took his seat on llie masnad 
without any opposition. 

The confederates, ba filed in their design, determined to invade the 
Ilaidar^biid dominions; and Gema-al Wellesley opened the iaunpaigii 
by capturing Ahniadnagar on tiie 12th August. Holkar retired to 
Malwa ; but Sindia entered the Nizam’s dominions by the ’Ajanta 
gh^t on the 21th August, and eaj)tnred tlie fort of Jaliia, whieli ho 
occupied. Colonel Stevenson had already crossed to tlio nortli of the 
Goddvari, and General Wellesley arrivinl at Aurangabad on the 20lh 
August. The Mahrattas were proceeding soutli-east witli the view 
of crossing the Godavari and marching on Haidarabad. Colonel 
Stevenson immediately advanced, and onthe2iid September attacked 
and recaptured the fort of Jaliia ; while General Wellesley moved along 
the left bank of the Godavari in order to intercept thoMalirattas, who 
were forced to retire in a northerly direction. On the night of the 9 th 
Se})tcmber, the former officer surprised the camp of the confederates, 
and inflicted considerable loss on the enemy ; and on tlio 11th Sep- 
tember Colonel Stevenson joined General Wellesley at Badnapur. 
The Mahrattas were then encamped between Bokarclan and Jufarabad ; 
and it was arranged that the two columns should move the follow- 
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ing morning in different directions, but that they should effect a 
junction on the 24tli, and attack tlie enemy. General Wellesley 
however, came up with the Mahrattas on the 23nd, near the village of 
Assaye, and without waiting for Colonel Stevenson, at once engaged 
them, and gained a sjdendid victory. Colonel Stevenson, who 
had been detained on the march, took no part in the battle, but 
arrived in time to contribute to the total disorganization of the 
enemy. He pursued the retreating armies down the ’Ajanta ghat 
with the Haidarabad Subsidiary Force and tho Nizam’s cavalry 
and infinitry, and then as far as Burhanpur. This important city 
surrendered on the Oth Oeiol)er ; and two days later, Colonel Steven- 
son laid siege to Asirgarh. The fortress was bombarded, and on 
21st October was about to be stormed, when the garrison 
capitulated and beeame prisoners of war.* In tho meantime tho 
Mahrattas rallied l)eyond the Narbada, and having been reinforced, 
crossed back into the Dakhan. The main body moved westward, as 
if to make for Puna by tho Kasar Bari ghat ; and General Wellesley, 
who remained south of tho ’Ajanta pass, made a corresponding move- 
ment to intercept them by Aurangai)ad. The Mahrattas then turned 
northwards to interrupt Colonel Stevenson at Burhanpur ; but 
General Wellesley also turned round and descended the ’Ajanta ghat, 
when the confederates marched south and crossed tho ’Anki Tanki 
j)ass. The British General once more ascended the ’Ajanta ghat, 
and on his way to Aurangabad, very nearly came up with the enemy. 
Kaghoji Bhosla retreated rapidly towards Bcrar, and sent 5,000 horse 
to cut off a convoy of 14,000 bullock-loads of grain. Captain 
Baynes, the officer in charge, made a sj)irited defence at ’Ambad, 
and oil the 31st October brought nearly tho whole of the convoy 
to General Wellesley’s camp. The Nizam’s army moved from 
Asirgarh in order to attack Gawalgarh ; and General 
Wellesley descended the ghat at Rajura, to cover and support 


® During the war, the district of Kaiidesli, which belonged to Sindia, was 
placed under the temporary inanageineiit of the revenue oflieers of the Nizdni. 
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Colonel Stevenson’s operations. Sindia proposed for peace, and 
a cessation of hostilities was granted, on condition that he should 
retire 20 kos east of Ellichpur ; but the armistice was not extend- 
ed to Raglioji Bbosla. The condition was not observed ; and on the 
29th November Colonel Stevenson was joined by General Wellesley. 
The combined forces attacked and routed the army of the confeder- 
ates on the plain of Argam, taking 38 pieces of cannon and all their 
ammunition. General Wellesley brought to tlie Governor General’s 
notice, the important aid he received in the battle from Colonel 
Stevenson and the forces under his command, noticing with especial 
approval the conduct of tho cavalry, who pursued and dispensed the 
fugitives, capturing a standard from Sindia’s troops. 

The Haidarabad irregular troops had also been despatched, by orders 
of tho Nizam, for the protection of various posts of importance along 
the line of tho Godavari, and are reported to have rendered very impor- 
tant service during tho war. On many occasions and in many 
places, they attacked and defeated bodies of tho confodorato cavalry, 
who w’cro endeavouring to plunder and destroy tlio villages in tho 
Niziin^s territory.*' On the 5 th December, tho combi nod forces of 


® PiTvious to the war breaking out, Kiz^Cin ’Ali fiiriilslied General \Vell(‘sIey 
with a letter, investing him with full powers, to order and control all onicinsr, 
military commanders, killadars, amildars, A'c,, on the western frontier of tho Ilaida- 
rah.fd domiiriMns. liis llighiu'ss also issued striiigrnl instrnotions diri'ct to all his 
(jlllccrs, to ol)ey llu' (irnevars reipiisit ions ; and Sikandar Jah, on his accession, 
contirmed and reitc-rated them. These orders howevi-r, were to a considerahle 
extent rendered nugatory, hy the rehellions spirit manifested by stnne of tlie 
Nizam’s otficors, who, bribed hy the confederates, [)romiscd themselves immunity 
by their distance from the capital, and from the inexperience of the new Nizam. 
The most glaring instances of disiihedieiico to the Nizam’s onlers, were shown by 
the commandants of tho forts of Danlatahad an<l Dariir, wlio refused to obey 
General Wellesley’s re(piisition, to receive into their forts tho sick and wounded after 
tho battle of Assayc. On tlie representation of Gem ral Wellesley, the disobedient 
officers Avere at once <lismisscd, aiul more stringent orders w'cre issued to 
all ranks, to yield tlic fullest obedience, to the requisitions made on them. General 
Wellesley also rcipiested that one of tJic Nizam’s own officers, of sufficient rank 
anil with full powers, should remain in attendance at the head-quarters of the 
army, as llis Highness’s agent. The Nizam nominated raja Mahipat Earn, w'ho was 
selected by General Wellesley for this duty ; but with the view of avoiding all 
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General Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson invested Giwalgarh, which 
was captured on the 15th. The r^ja of Nagpur despaired of success, 
and sued for peace on the 17th December. His proposals were ac- 
cepted on condition of his ceding the province of Katack to the British, 
and withdrawing from the province of Berar, partially occupied by 
him, and of which he had collected the revenues in ])articipation 
with the Nizam. The r^ja also ceded the territory between His 
Highness’s frontier and the hills ; but a district yielding 4 lakhs of 
rupees of annual revenue, containing the forts of Gawalgarh and Nar- 
i^la, was returned, as being of little value to the Nizam, although it 
w^as necessary to the raja, to enable him to coerce and keep in subjec- 
tion the predatory hill tribes of his dominions. Sindia also sued for 
peace, and a treaty was entered into on the oOth December 1808, by 
which he r(3iiounccd all claims whatever on the Nizam, and ceded a 
largo tract of territory. It was agreed by the allies, that the country 
ceded to the west of the Warda river and south of the hills, and all 
the territory between the ’Ajanta hills and the Goda'vari, should 
belong to the Nizam, A partition treaty was formally concluded 
between the allies on the 28th April 1804.* 

After the termination of hostilities, a largo division of Colonel 
Stevenson’s army was stationed at Jafarabad. In 1808 a body of 
Holkar’s troops under Mahomed ’Ali Khan Baksh, plundered portions 
of Kandesh, and entered the Nizam’s dominions, where it was 
dispersed by the Subsidiary Force. ’Amir Khan, of the Holkar 
family, ravaged Berar the following year, and let loose a body of 


clui^ce of iiiisuiukirstanding in future, a clause was inserted intlie treaty of 1800^ 
provi<ling for free ingress or egress to all forts belonging to each of the contract- 
ing parties, in the event of a joint war. When the war was over, raja jMahipat liaiii 
was appointed subadar of Berar and Aurangabad. 

® The prime minister ’Azimu-1 Umara died in May 1804 ; and Mir ’Alam, 
formerly known as Mir ’Abdul Kasim, was appointed prime minister. 

Mir ’Alam died in December 1808, and the Nizam assumed the administration 
himself, employing r4ja Chandu Lull as Feshkar or deputy minister, an appoint- 
ment which he held under Mir ’Alam. Ilis Highness afterwards appointed Moniru-1 
Mulk prime minister, but the executive was committed to raja Chandu Lall. 
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Pindharis. He was soon however, driven across the Narbada.**^ 
In 1809 tlie mutiny among the officers at Madras extended to J^lna, 
and at one time assumed a serious aspect, but the officers eventually 
submitted. 

In 181o the “ Russell Brigade” was raised and named in honour of 
Mr. Russell, the Resident of the day. This force, the nucleus of the 


* Up to 1812, tlu‘ IMmlliaris ineroascnl yearly in nmiilx'rs, stron^Hi, and daring-, 
and even ravaged I’erar and otli(‘r jxations of tli(‘ Ni/ain’s dominions. 

Tn 1814 Baji Ilao conmuaieed intri'j^ninu^ ajjfairist tlie (Company’s i^ovan-nment, 
and was mueh infliu'iieed l)y an iinwortliy favourite, Trimhakji T)an<;lia, wliowas 
nft(‘rwards imprisont'd ]>y the Britisli, for tlie murdi'r of the Gaik war’s ambassador. 
Trimhakji esc*ap(‘d in 181G, and joined the tnrhiilent Bhils amoii^^ tlu‘ liills ahoni 
Nasik and Kandosh. The irisnri^ents were ^i^ainin^; ^romal, and Baji Rao he^^aii 
to li'vy troops, when Rima was smroniuhal hy a British army, and a iic'w tnaity 
was miteri'd into with the lN‘shwa. In 1817 th(‘ Snlisidiar} Forei* at Jdfarahad 
was ordered to move northwards, and Lieutenant Davies of the Ni/am’s horse, 
fiueeeeded in dis[u'rsin^ a body of insurj*ents under Trimhakji’s hrolher. 

As early as 1814, the British desired to provide a^i;’ainst tln^ rindliaris, hy 
estahlishiiift a ehain of military posts hetweim their own frontii'r and that of 
their ally tlu' Nizam ; Init Ra.i,dioji Bhosla, the raja of Nrfjj:[)nr, did not snp])()rt 
tlie movmiient. The ITaidarahad Subsidiary Force was naiiovi'd from ddlna to 
Ellieh[nir, and the Buna army fromSirurto Jdfarahad, while tin' ilaiilarahdd 
Conlin^tti'iit was formed into a lar^e r(‘servi‘. In thi‘ meantime tin' Bitidharis 
eontimied their di'preilations, and in October 1815, Cliitn ])liinder(‘il tlie Nizam’s 
dominions as far south as llieKistna. Another irrnjition, more darini*’ than the 
last, neenrred in September 1810 ; and as these rava^a*s were principally eoiifim'd 
to the territories of the Nizam and the British, tliere was a well-founded belief, 
that the J*indhdris were si'cretly eneonraj;T‘d liy theJVshwa and other Mali rat ta 
chiefs. Ra^hoji Bhosla died in 1817, and liis successor was placed under 
the r('geiu*y of Ap[)a Sahib, who murdered the younj^* raja in 1817, and aseemled 
the masnad. Towards tlie end of 1817, the Governor General completed his 
arnm,n('mentH for a »;-rand i-amjiaij^n ajj^ainst the Bindharis ; and the Besliwa haviiifj 
thrown off the mask, was defeated at Khirki on the 5th November. General 
Smith arrived soon afterwanls Avith his division from Kandesli, and Baji Rao 
was pursued. A])pa Sahib also tieeame hostile, but was repulsed in an attaek on 
the British Residency on the 2Gth November, and after the arrival of the Berar 
Division under General Doveton, was completely di‘fi*ated at Na^i>iir on the 24th 
Deeemher. Tlie 3rd division of the grand army under Sir J. Malcolm was sent 
against llolkar in Central India, and took part in the action at Mehidpnr on the 
21st December. Holkar was thoroughly dcifoated, and on the Gtli January 1818, 
eoneludod peace Avitli the allies. Meanwhile the pursuit of the Peshwa was 
continued, and on the IGth May 1818, he surrendered iiimsclf to Sir J. Malcolm 
Avith the Nizdiu’s troops in Central India. BAji Rao Avas deposed, but A ppa Sahib 
was restored and forgiA'en. 
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Haidarabad Contingent, at first consisted of two battalions, armed, 
clothed, and equipped like the Company’s troops. His Highness 
was bound by the Treaty of 1800 to provide 6,000 infantry and 
9,000 cavalry, to servo with the British in time of war; and the Court 
of Directors subsequently gave the Governor General permission, to 
embody the Contingent in lieu of this force. 

The Contingent was frequently employed against tlic Naiks and 
Jfiiils who infested Aurangdbdd and Berar ; and in conjunction 
with the Haidnrdbad Subsidiary Force, rendered very important 
service in the Hahratta war, which was duly acknowledged by the 
Covernor General. The campaign was over in the beginning of 
1818, and tlio Peshwa’s territories were annexed. A treaty was 
finally concluded on the 31st December 1822, for the division of the 
conquered and ceded territory ; and districts to the annual value of 
f)^ lakhs of rupees fell to the Nizam’s share. 

Up to the end of the year 1818, the troops composing tlie Coii- 
ting(‘nt in Berar were under raja Govind Bakslj, and the monthly j)ay- 
nn nt for their maintenan(!e was advanc(?d by ilio banking liousc of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., wliich had been establislied at Haidarabad 
in 1811. In 1820 the irregular Ibrce at Aurangabad was iTor- 
ganised, — one battalion being formed to protect tlie district on the 
north-west frontier against the Bhils, and another to furnish guards 
in the Aurangabad city and surrounding villages.* 


- In 1820 Sir CharlcH Motcjilfe proposed to ap{>()int Company’s oflicors to 
districts of lljc Haidarabad State, to collect tlu? revemu's, control th (3 
})<)lic(‘, cljock {)])prcssioii, arid form revonno scttlcinciils for shoi’t periods. TIicsc 
reforms were imperative, and their introduction in 1821 was followed by decided 
success. Sir Charles Metcalfe nr^xt looked into the financial affairs of tluj state, 
and proposed in 1828 tliat a loan of about 100 lakhs should he advanced 
by the Covernor General, for the i)ayiiienl of the sinus duo to Messrs, l^ilmer 
and Cojiqiany and to the British Government ; in return for which, the an- 
nual Pcshicash oi 7 lakhs of rupees payable for the Northern Sarkars should he 
relinquished. Sikandar Jah died in 1829, and his son Nasiru-d Daiila, the new 
Nizam, administenul the affairs of Ills country in his own way. The Company’s 
officers were removed from the districts ; but the amount settled on the villages 
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To return to the military operations, the entire province of Kandesh 
waS/ ceded to the British under the terms of the treaty with Holkar, 
ariti after Bdji Rao’s deposition, the Peshwa’s territories were also 
annexed ; but there was some trouble in taking possession of the fortSy 
as the garrisons refused to give thorn up. The Subsidiary Force and 
Contingent were ordered out, and very soon ’Antiir, Chalisgaon, 
and other places surrendered. The fort of Mallagaon made a more 
stubborn resistance, and Lieutenant Davies of the Nizam’s horse 
was killed during the siege. A reinforcement from the Contingent 
subse(|ucntly arrived, and Mallagaon was taken. 

Operations were next directed against the Bhils in the ’Ajanta 
and Gaotala range, where they had greatly increased in numbers, 


luidor the Company’s gnarant(‘C, was not to be ex-ijoedod, until after the 
expiration of tlio period for which the. several settlements had been made, 
tishortly after the accession of Nasirn-d Danla, the Contingent was called out to 
suppress a rebellion that was raised ]»y one of his brothers; and again in 183G 
and 1841, it was employed to reduce the irregidars to obedience. IVoni the, 
accession of Nasirii-d Danla, the history of the Nizam’s dominions was one of 
increasing financial embarrassnieiit. In 1842 the debt due on account of the 
Contingent iimounted to 150 lakJis, and the Nizam contributed 120 lakhs out 
of his.private family treasure to pay olf these arrears. Kaja Cliandn Lall resigned 
the same year, and the Nizam was asked to nominate a minister, hut one after 
another of His lliglmoss’s nominees resigned. 

The State was on the verge of bankruptcy, when tlie llesident was authorised 
in June 1845, to make advances for the payment of the Contingent. In 1 84G Sm a ju-1 
Mulk was appointed minister, and in the same year an alarming mutiny 
broke out, which had to be quelled by the Subsidiary Force. The debt continued 
to accumulate, and the minister solicited His Highness to contrihiite once more 
from his family treasure ; hut disagreements arose, and Surajn-1 ]\Iulk was 
dismissed. The Niz4m nominated two or three other ministers in succession but 
they all resigned within a few months, and Suraju-1 Mulk was reai)pointe(l 
minister. After great exertions, the debt was reduced to 50 lakhs in October 
1852 ; and as there appeared to be little prospect that the Contingent could 
be paid with regularity in tlie future, tlui Governor General determined to dispose 
of the question finally. On the 2 1st May 1853 a treaty was signed, by wJiieh the 
districts of Bcrar, Naldrug, andRaichore, yielding a revenue of 60 lakhs of rupees 
a year, were assigned for the maintenance of the Contingent. Other claims for the 
families of Appa Desai, Mahipat Ram, and certain Mahruttas, were also to be paid 
from the revenues of the assigned districts, and any surplus was to be made over 
to His Highness. Six days after the conclusion of the treaty Siiraju-1 Mulk died, 
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and were under thirty-two leaders^ the chief of whom in 1819 was 
Chil Naik. Detachments were sent among the hills, and the fort of 
Baitalwfidi and other strongholds were captured. Ohil Naik was 
taken and hanged ; but the Bhils were far from being subdued, 
and two new leaders, Jandhula and Jakira, fiercely ravaged the plains 
to avenge the loss of Chil N^ik. A military cordon was drawn at 
the base of the ’Ajanta hills for about a hundred miles, and Jandhula, 

Jakira, and 1,200 of their followers surrendered in 1821. After a 
few months’ quiet, there was another outbreak in 1822, headed by 
the famous Hiria. The low country was harassed for some time ; 
but as force had failed, it was determined in 1825 to try kind mea- 
sures. The Bhils had been promised a living if they would come 
down to the plains, but they refused, and attempts were now made 
to encourage them to enlist and form a Bhil corps. An agency was 
established near Chflisgaon, and Major Ovans and Lieutenant 
Graham induced many of the ’Ajanta Bhils to form settlements and 
engage in agriculture. The Bhils were still troublesome, and those at 


and liifl nephew S^lar Jang Bdli^dnr, the grandson of Moniru-1 Mulk, was appointed 
prime minister. In 1857, the NizJm Nasini-d Daula died, and was succeeded by 
his son Afzalu-d Daula. During the sumo year the Indian Mutiny occurred in 
Hindustan, and the spirit of disalfoction was not long in showing itself in the 
Dakhan ; but the elforts of the now Nizdin, aided by tbo advice and energy of 
His Highness’s minister, Sdldr Jang, kept it under subjection. In 1860 
the Government of India determined to recognise the eminent service 
rendered by the Nizam during the mutiny. It was found on experience 
that territory yielding 35 lakhs of rupees was sufficient to meet the expenses of 
the Contingent ; and in December 1861, the districts of Naldrug and Raichore, 
yielding 15 lakhs of rupees, were retm’ned. The district of Shorapur, yielding 
6 lakhs of rupees, was also made over to the Nizdm, owing to the rebellious 
conduct of the r^ja during the mutiny. A debt of 50 lakhs of rupees to 
the British was likewise cancelled. In return, a strip of land on the left bank 
of the Goddvari was ceded by the Nizdin, and a duty of 5 per cent, on goods 
carried on the Goddvari was abolished. On the 31st August 1861, the Order of the- 
Grand Commander of the Star of India was conferred on His Highness. The 
Nizdrn Afzalu-d Daula died in February 1869, and was succeeded by his only son, 
Mir Mahbub ’Ali Klidn, then an infant of three years of age. The administra- 
tion of His Highness the Nizdm’s dominions was placed in the hands of Sir Sdldr 
Jang, created in 1867 a K.C.S.L, and in 1871 a G.C.S.I., in recognition of 
his services rendered during the mutiny ; and nawdb Shamsu-l-Uinra was 
associated with him in the government of the country. 

28 G 
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Kanhar recommenced their depredations about 1830. The Gaotila 
hill, seven miles north of Kanhar, became noted as one of their 
strongholds ; and a body of the Contingent troops was ordered up 
from Aurang^b^d, to hunt them out of the hills and reopen the ghat 
roads. The troops were encamped at Gaotala for six months, and 
the hills were scoured. It was about this time that the Outram ghat 
was constructed by the British officer of that name, while he was 
engaged in conciliating the wild hill-men of the ’Ajanta and Gaotala 
range. A force was afterwards cantoned at Kanhar for several years, 
and a British officer was stationed there as Bhil Agent. The troops 
were withdrawn about 1840, and the Bhil Agency was abolished a 
few years later. 

The history of the district up to 1853 is involved in the general 
financial embarrassments of the dominions, which culminated in the as- 
signment of Bcrar and other provinces. In 1 853 the city of Auran- 
gdbc^d was the seat of a sharp conflict near Jaswantpura, just outside 
the Roshan gate, between a body of the Nizam’s own troops whose 
salaries were in arrears, and a portion of the Contingent ; and after an 
obstinate resistance, the former was defeated and dispersed. Dis- 
turbances occurred the same year at Sillodc, and Bokardan, 
which were quelled by Colonel Abbott with the Contingent troops. 
Soon afterwards, about 300 Robillas were attacked and defeated at 
Jalna, by a party of His Highness’s troops under nawab Giil^fni 
Husain Khan. 

In the e'ventful year of 1857, the news of tlie mutiny in North- 
ern India, made an unpleasant impression on the men of the Contin- 
gent stationed at Aurangabad, many of whom were from Oude and 
other parts of Hindostan. The 1st Cavalry arrived from Momin^bad 
on the 9th June, and was the earliest to show signs of disaffection. 
Intimation was at once sent off to Haidarab^d regarding the mutin- 
ous spirit that was manifesting itself, and orders were issued for the 
movement of a body of troops from Puna to Aurangabad. The 
artillery and infantry were beginning to be suspected ; and the 
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men of the cavalry threatened an attack, but hesitated, and 
looked for encouragement from the few irregulars in the city. 

The latter however, did not sympathise with the movement, and 
there was not the slightest disaffection among them. In the mean- 
time rumours of the approach of the Bombay troops under General 
Woodburn reached the men of the cavalry, and they returned to 
their duty. On General Woodburn’s arrival, the disaffected regiment 
was ordered to a dismounted parade, and the Bombay troops were 
drawn up in front of them. The Rassaldar read out the names of the 
mutineers, when some of the men attempted to load their carbines, 
and the guns were fired upon them. The mutineers broke loose and 
fled, followed by the dragoons ; but many escaped, and tried to spread 
disaffection throughout the country. A slight outbreak and attack on 
the British Residency occurred at Haidarabad; but the prime minister, 
nawab SaUr Jang, gave early notice of the hostile movement, and it 
was easily overcome. Nawab Sal^r Jang also apprehended a dozen 
of the Aurangdbid mutineers and made them over to the Resident. 

The mutinous spirit never again showed itself, and no body of troops 
rendered more able or gallant service, throughout the subsequent 
campaigns, than the Contingent and the Haidarabad Subsidiary Force. 

During the months of July and August, Colonel Davidson the 
British Resident, assembled a strong brigade at Malkapur in 
Berar, which with the Bombay troops, was placed under Sir Hugh 
Rose. The service rendered by this brigade during the mutiny, 
comprised the relief of Sagar, investment of Jhansi, battle of 
Betwa, storm and capture of Jhansi, battle of Kunch, attack and 
capture of Kalpi, march on Gwalior, and surprise and defeat of the 
rebels at Morar. 

During the year of the mutiny, the ’Ajanta Bhils were once more 
troublesome, and under Bhagoji Naik, broke out in the Ahmadnagar 
district. They continued their depredations for a couple of years, 
and in 1859 the leader was surprised and captured during a bold 
raid on Ch^lisgaon. 
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Alarm was felt in 1858 at the approach of the rebel T£ntia Topi, 
who crossed the Narbada on the 3rd November, and tried to get 
southward that he might stir up the Dakhan. A body of troops was 
sent after him, and the ’Ajanta gh^t and other passes were guarded. 
The rebel was overtaken and routed, and retired across the Narbada 
in 1859. The news of his intentions however, had a disquieting 
effect, and parties of marauders began plun4ering. One band 
attacked Bokardan and ’Anwa in 1859, and to Berar, 

where nearly the whole gang was captured. 
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A tradition mentioned by Ferishta goes back to the deluge, and Chapter V. 

Inhabitants- 

derives the present name of the country from Dakhan the son of inhabit- 
Hind the son of Ham ; and the Tamil writings as contained in the 
Mackenzie MSS., claim a similar ancient ancestry. The legends of 
the Brahmans peopled the land with blackskins, flat nosed raw- 
eaters, demons, enemies, slaves.”* The results of modern research 
also, are by no means clear regarding the aborigines. Remains 
of agate weapons have been found in the alluvial deposits of the 
river Godavari belonging to the Stone age ; and the rude monuments 
and burial grounds which occur in the lower parts of the valley of 
the same river, as well as in other localities in Southern India, 
are relics of the Bronze and Metal age. As the stone monuments 
bear close resemblance to the ancient Druidical remains found else- 
where, it has been conjectured that the people who constructed 
them were of Sky thic origin, and that they immigrated from Central 
Asia at a very early period. The consensus of opinion is on the whole 
favourable to the theory, that the Dakhan was inhabited in remote 
ages by a powerful race of men ; and it even appears that this race 
continued to be powerful to within recent times, and that it was 
exterminated by the Dravidians during the tenth or eleventh century 
of the present era.f 

Little is known of these Skythians, or of the early Kolarians Koiarians and 

DravidiaiiB. 

and Dravidians who arrived later, except that they all belonged to 

* Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. VII., pp. 310, 311 ; and 
Dr. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, article “ India.” 

f Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. VIL, p. 311; and Fergus- 
son’s Eude Stone Monuments, p. 476. 
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different branches of the Mongolian stock. The Kolarian tribes 
from the north-east and the Dravidians from the north-west seem 
to have encountered each other in Central India, when the latter 
broke up the former into fragments and moved in a great body to 
the south.* The Aryans, whose invasions according to the Vedas 
happened about three thousand years before Christ, found the 
country p#)pled by these different races, some of whom were com- 
paratively civilized, and were embraced in the most powerful king- 
doms of the south of India. The Nagas or Takshaks of Central 
India, who are supposed to be the old Tree and Serpent worshippers, 
recognized an ancient Dravidian kingdom ; and a Tamil or Dravid- 
ian literature existed long before the spread of Brahmanism into the 
Dakhan. The Pur^nas state that the forest of Dandakarania 
was given by Havana to the musicians; and Ferishta mentions that 
the Dravidians introduced music into Hindostan. Even at the present 
day, the Gaurius or temple musicians are considered by the people to 
be the aborimnes of M^hir^shtra. When therefore E^ma invaded 

o 

the south about a thousand years after the first arrival of the Aryans, 
Havana whom he attacked was the sovereign of a powerful kingdom, 
and his subjects were probably a cultivated people. f 


^ Ur. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer, article “ India.” 

The Dravidians were traced through the language affinities of the Gonds of 
Central India, to the Panjab, and then on to the Brahuis of S. Afghanistan ; 
but Dr. Caldwell in the last edition of his Comparative Grammar, has removed 
the Brahui from the list of Dravidian languages. — Gust’s Modern Languages 
of India, pp. 11, 41, 42. 

Judging from affinities of archaeological remains, there are no traces of 
the Dravidians between the Narbada and the Indus ; and it seems that this 
race may, either by sea or land, have passed from southern Babylonia to the 
western shores of India. The Dravidians at first occupied the extreme south, 
and then continued to spread towards the north, till they met the Aryans at the 
Vindya mountains.— Fergusson’s Hist, of East. Architecture, pp. 11, 26. 

f Mr. Talboys Wheeler considers, that Rama’s expedition into the Dakhan 
was by no means so ancient as to have happened two thousand years before 
Christ ; but that the tme hero of the R^miyana was connected with a 
Rkma of the Dakhan, and the Brahmanical revival of the 6th and 7th cen- 
turies of the present era. (T. Wheeler, Hist, of India, Vol, III.) On the other 
hand, the southernmost point of India was apparently a seat of Brahmanical 
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Whether the Dravidians were altogether subjugated by the 
Aryans is not very clear. Some are inclined to think that the re- 
lations between them were always of an amicable kind ; and that if 
the Dravidians did eventually submit, they gradually rose in the 
social scale under the Aryans, and formed communities and states in 
the extreme south, rivalling those of their instructors in the north. 

It is said that ‘‘ the Aryans were so masterful a people, with so high 
a conception of everything belonging to themselves, that wherever 
they established themselves, they Aryanised everything they found.”* 

On the other hand, they have been accused of degrading and making 
servile every people with whom they came in contact. It is certain 
that they always spoke and wrote in the most contemptuous manner 
of the other non- Aryans, and that they waged perpetual warfare 
against the latter. 

The Bhils and Kols, who are now generally classed as aboriginal 
races, are found about the hilly portions of the district. According 
to Mr. Brandreth’s language test, the Kols belong to the Kolarian 
stock that entered by the north-eastern passes. The Bhils have no 
spoken language by which they may be properly grouped, but are 
doubtless of the same stock.f The Qonds, who are likewise included 
among the aborigines, are but poorly represented, and are classed with 
the Dravidians. 

There are few notices of the Dravidian Andhras and Cholas. The 
former ruled from Warangal, and afterwards from Nander and Paitan 


worship at the time of the Periplus, and a temple of Siva stood on Capo 
Comorin in A.D. 100. There is also no reason to suppose that the Aryans at 
the time of Rama’s expedition formed any permanent settlements in the Da- 
klian ; but it was open to their missionaries, and by slow degrees imbibed that 
amount of Brahmanism which eventually pervaded the whole of the south. — 
Fergusson’s Hist, of East. Arch., p. 26. 

* Dr. Caldwell’s Comp. Gram., pp. 103, 108, 576. See also Cust’s Modern Lan- 
guages of the East Indies, p. 12. 

f The weight of evidence seems to be in favour that the Bhils, presumably 
Kolarians, have lost their language and adopted a dialect of Hindi. — Cust’s 
Modern Languages of E. Indies, pp. 10, 49. 
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on the Godavari ; and their sway mainly extended over the ancient 
Telugu country. The Cholas made extensive conquests in the 8th 
and 9th centuries, and some of the caves at Elura are attributed to 
them. 

Aryans. Turning to the Aryans, and omitting Kama’s expedition 
into the Dakhan, the most satisfactory account of them is to be 
found in the numerous records and inscriptions of the Chalukyans, 
a race 'of Kshattriyas, whose sovereigns ruled over M^h5~ 
r^shtra from the 5th to the 12th century. The Chalukyans were 
succeeded by the Tadavas, a branch of the Ballilas whom tradition 
identifies with the G^ulis or cowherds, and who were consequently 
Ahirs. connected with the Ahirs or shepherds. No distinct Ahir race is to 
be found in the district; but it is remarkable that the Mahratta and 
Ball^la Brahmans of southern India are designated by one common 
appellation, namely Ahir ” or Aiyar,” and that certain members 
of the artisan classes, agriculturists, and water-carriers, are similarly 
styled. Although in a manner mingled with the general population, 
the Ahirs preserve many of their ancient manners and customs, and 
do not intermarry with the other castes. The Y^davasjust alluded 
to, are supposed to bo of the Skythian tribes that entered India from 
the north-west during the second and first centuries before Christ. 
It is at least clear, that on the first arrival of the Mahomedans in 
the district, the Y^Cdavas who opposed them wore Mahrattas and not 
Bajputs, although the latter element prevailed in the Dakhan 
then as now. 

Present Bin- The present Hindu population is made up of the above-mentioned 

dus. 

pre-Aryan, Aryan, and Skythic elements, loosely moulded into 
a whole by being brought within the pale of a common religion, 
but still kept apart according to the distinctions of race and tho 
occupations of the people. The quadruple division of Manu into 
Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, was made at a time 
when the Aryans and non-Aryans were beginning to get much in- 
termixed. Indeed, the great law-giver mentions the names of sixty 
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mixed and degraded tribes, besides thirty others whose names are 
not given. The Aryans were divided by him according to their 
occupations as priests, warriors and cultivators. They wore the 
sacred thread, and were known as the twice-born” race, in contra- 
distinction to the Sudras or serfs who were termed once-born.” 
A few of the non- Aryans still preserve their ethnical identity as 
wandering tribes of jugglers, basket- weavers, and fortune-tellers. 
Thus the Nuts, Purdhis, Ghis^dis, Kaik^dis, and other itinerant 
bands, are recognised to this day as distinct from the surrounding 
Hindu population. The bolder spirits among the aborigines, such as 
the Bhils, have kept to themselves ; but the majority have submitted 
to the Aryan invaders, and have become the low-castes on which the 
social fiibric of Hinduism rests. The Brahmans likewise denounced 
all who did not submit to them, and degraded even Aryan settlers 
who refused their caste system. In this manner, the Y^vanas or 
early Greeks, who played such an important part in cave sculpture, 
were thrown out of caste. But the non-Aryan elements preponderated 
in the out-castes, such as in the Mahars and Mdngs, to whom the 
severest toil in the field and all the hard and dirty work in the vil- 
lage were assigned. There was again a large number of castes of 
mixed descent from the four recognised classes, almost entirely 
grouped according to occupation.* They comprise the artisans, the 
great body of agriculturists known as the Kunbis, and other labourers. 
Some of the Kunbis lay claim to bo Vaisyas, but this caste is said 
to be only represented by certain families of bankers and merchants, 
and its identity with the cultivators of the soil seems to be lost. Even 
in very early times, the wealthier Vaisyas gradually rose to the war- 
rior caste ; while others at a later period mingled with the labouring 
multitude and degenerated into Sudras. Several Mahratta chiefs and 


® The children of promiscuous marriages were held to occupy a very inferior 
rank in society, and were excluded from the privileges in regard to inheritance,, 
and other matters, to which legitimate offsprings were entitled. They were 
known as “apasada” or lower classes, and formed a numerous and ever- 
increasing section of the Hindu community. 

29 G 
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Doslimukhs lay claim to Kshattriya descent ; but the warrior 
caste, as a distinct body, is mainly confined to the vicinities of some 
of the hill forts which the Rajputs formerly garrisoned. The highest 
caste, or that of priests, is to bo found in almost every village, and 
has maintained its individuality with much greater precision and dis- 
tinctness than any of the other castes. The rigid exclusiveness of the 
Brahmans, almost from the time of their arrival, has developed cer- 
tain qualities that are typical of the race. They, and the Bhils, stand 
out in bold relief as the comparatively pure descendants of the Aryans 
and non- Aryans; but it is in the facial type that the contrast between 
them is most striking. The Brahmans are tall and slim, have faces 
of an oval contour, with ample forehead, moderate jaws and 
mouth, round chin perpendicular with the forehead, regular set of 
distinct and fine features, nose well turned and expanded with elliptic 
nostrils, well-sized and finclj^-opened eyes running directly across the 
face, and no want of eyebrow, eyelash, or beard. Their peaceful 
calling, hereditary education, and methodical life, have transmitted 
their best qualities to their descendants. Notwithstanding the vicissi- 
tudes to which they have been subjected for ages, they are intellectu- 
ally superior to, better-favoured than, and still possess all the influence 
derived from culture, refinement, and sacerdotal character, over the 
different peoples among w'hom they live. The face of the Bhils, on 
the other hand, is of a somewhat lozenge contour, caused by the largo 
cheekbones ; the features are less perpendicular in front, occasioned more 
by excess of jaws and mouth than by defect of forehead and chin ; 
there is a larger proportion of face to head which is less round ; the 
face is broader and flatter and not so symmetrical; the short wide noso 
is often clubbed at the end and has round nostrils; the eyes are smaller 
and not so open ; the cars are large, the lips are thick, and the beard 
is deficient.* The Bhils have not emerged in any very great degree, 
from the barbarous condition in which they probably were, when 
they came from beyond the Himalayas. They roam about with their 

• Hodgson’s Aborigines of India, pp. 149, 150. See also Dr. Hunter’s Imperial 
Gazetteer, article “ India.” 
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bows and arrows now, very much as they did in the ancient forests, 
displaying thoir original simplicity of habits and customs, and observ- 
ing a religion of a very primitive description. They are bold and 
warlike, and like the ancient Celts, assoeiate in clans ; while the 
Aryans are distinguished for that principle of self-government and 
municipal institutions, so peculiar to the Indo-Gcrmanic race, and which 
manifests itself in the independence of the Hindu village system.* 

The inhabitants of the district have been divided into the Aryan, 
non- Aryan, and mixed races ; but there is yet a fourth division con- 
sisting of the Musaimfos, who arrived first in A.D. 1295, with ’Alau-d 
din Khilji. This prince with a body of Pathan or Afghan cavalry, 
made a sudden raid on Devgarh, or as it was afterwards called 
Daiilatabad, and returned to Hindustan without having formed any 
permanent settlements. The subsequent Pathan expeditions were of a 
more permanent character ; and in A.D. 1311, the raja of Devgarh was 
deposed, and his territories were annexed. The Musalm^ns made many 
Hindu proselytes to Islamism, and some of the converts rose to 
great influence, such as Malik Kafur and Khusru Khan, who arc 
represented as the loaders of a Hindu revolt after the death of ’Alau-d 
din. The invaders were constantly recruited from Hindostan, especially 
during the years 1338 and 1343, when sultan Mahomed Tughlik twice 
attemj)ted to transfer his capital from Delhi to Daulatabdd. In 1347, 
the Shiah revolt headed hy the Pathan leader Hasan Gangu, laid the 
foundation of Mahomedan independence in the Dakhan. The Shiahs 


^ The Sanskritic or Aryan race has caste <livisions, forbids widow marriage, 
venerates the cow, abstains from beef and liquor, cats only in its own caste, abliors 
the spilling of blood, has a Brahinanieal priesUiood, burns the dead, and has civil 
institutions, mnnicipal government, and coui*ts of justice composed of equals. 
The aborigines have no caste distinctions, allow the younger brother of the de- 
ceased to marry the widow, feed on all flesh, drink to excess, and consider no 
ceremony, civil or religious, complete without it, eat food prepared hy any one’ 
think no religious or domestic ceremony complete without spilling of blood 
and offering up of a live victim, do not venerate the Brahmans, have their own 
priests respected according to their mode of life, skill in magic, sorcery, divining 
future events and in curing disease, bury their dead sometimes with arms 
and cattle like the Skythians, and have patriarchal institutions and courts com- 
posed of heads of tribes or families chosen for life. 
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were generally called foreigners, and included several Persians, 
Afghans, and men of other races ; but many of them were converted 
Hindus. The Bahmani kings also employed large numbers of Arab 
and Abyssinian mercenaries, who intermarried with the women of 
the country and gradually settled down. The Dakhanis were descended 
from these, but the term was applied to the Sunnis in general.* The two 
sects Shiahs and Sunnis, were constantly at variance with each other, 
and the history of the independent dynasties that succeeded the Bahmani 
kings, is mainly taken up with a recital of their feuds. The next 
invaders were the Moghals who arrived towards the end of the six- 
teenth century ; but the Dakhan was not finally reduced by them, till 
A.D. 1637, when the government of thecountry was conferred on prince 
Aurangzib. The proselytising spirit of this prince, especially after ho 
became emperor, obtained many converts to Islamism ; while his wars 
in the Dakhan, which he personally conducted from 1684 to the timo 
of his death, attracted eminent Mahomedans from all parts of India, 
among whom was Ghiasu-d din Khan Bahadur, the head of the Turani 
nobles of Turkestan, and the ancestor of the Nizams of Haidar^bdd. 

It has been mentioned that the first Musalmans were Afghans 
or Pathdns, as distinguished from the Moghals who came with 
the armies of the emperor Akbar. The Path^ns have not mixed to 
any great extent with the ordinary Mahomedan population, and have 
by marrying exclusively into their own Afghan tribes, preserved a 
cast of features peculiar to themsolves.f The Moghals are of Tartar 
or Turanian origin ; but it is said that they lost much of their Tartar 
features and manners in the sixteenth century, — that the yellow com- 
plexion, high cheekbones, and unsightly mouths disappeared, and that 

* The Dukhanis were at first employed as soldiers, but were not so much thought 
of as the pure Abyssinians and Arabs, and in course of time they merged into the 
agricultural classes, where they have become Hinduised to a considerable extent. 
In some places they still prcsei-vc their ancient hauglity distinction of Aliu-dMulk’s, 
Bhailamis, Kilachattris, and other designations derived from their original leaders* 
—Meadows Taylor’s Hist, of India, pp. 185, 186. 

f The Rohillas, originally of Pathan descent, made Bokardan and the frontiers 
of Berar a place of rendezvous for predatory excursions ; but they have long since 
settled down, and are now mixed with the general population. 
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they bore a general resemblance to the Persian Aryans.* The de- 
scendants of the Path^n, Arab, Abyssinian, and Moghal races, and of 
the numerous converts from Hinduism, now compose the bulk of the 
Mahomedan population. As a whole, they are easily distinguished 
from the numerous castes which surround them ; but it would be diffi- 
cult to tell from the features alone, who are of Afghan or who of 
Moghal descent. Some are however, occasionally to bo met with 
who betray their Tartar origin ; while others exhibit a taint of 
Ethiopian blood. 
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NUMBERS AND SECTS. 

Although no regular census of the district was taken until 
February A.D. 1881, it would appear that a periodical numbering of 
the people was made by the patwfiris or village accountants, who 
furnished returns of each town and village. Dr. Bradley was the 
first to write about the inhabitants, and he believed the patw&ris’ 
statements to bo tolerably correct, but was of opinion that the returns 
wcro rather under than over estimated.f The total population, as population m 

184D-60, 

gathered from Dr. Bradley’s Reports of 1849'50, amounts to 
382,497 ; giving 333,499 Hindus, 41,578 Mahomedans, and 7,420 
others ; or a percentage of 87-19 of the first, 10-87 of the second, 
and 1-94 of the third-J The density was 62-1 to the square mile. 

Dr. Bradley further reported, that in addition to the population 
which bore a persistent character, there were the irregular 
communities of wandering tribes scattered over the district for at 
least two-thirds of the year, whose numbers it was impossible to 
calculate, although they appeared to have been rather large. But 
even after making every allowance, the district must be considered 
to have been thinly populated. Dr. Bradley attributed this to war, 
pestilence, and famine, the effects of which were as disastrous as 

« Talboys Wheeler’s Hist, of India, pp. 123, 124. 

f Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. X., p. 530. 

{ The Brahmans were 7-08 per cent of the whole population, the Rajputs 
2-16 per cent, the Sudras 66*7, and the outcastes 11*25. 
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they were lasting. Probably a groat deal was due also to tho 
unsettled government of the times, as there is no doubt that tho 
numerical strength of the inhabitants was much greater about 
the beginning of the century, than it was when Dr. Bradley 
wrote his Statistical Reports. Since then, the district has enjoyed 
quiet times, and there has consequently been a very large addition 
to tho population, as is evidenced by the results of tho census taken 
in 1881. It would however, be impossible to calculate tho actual rate 
of increase, or to make any deductions, except in a general way, 
because the estimate given by Dr. Bradley does not furnish exact data. 


ropiilation The results of tho regular census taken in February 1881, show 

ill 1881 . 

the population to be 730,976, giving 118*68 to the square mile. The 
following table furnished by the Census Department gives a general 
statement of the area and the distribution of population : — 


TALUKS. 

Area in square iniles,| 

Total of 
botii 
Hoxes. 

Total 

Mules. 

Total 

Fctnales. 

Number of persons 
per square mile. 

Proporiiou per ceot 
of the population in 
' the several Taluks. 

AnrangcCbdd* 

777 

109,330 

56,100 

53,230 

140-70 

14-95 

Kulddb^Cd 

93 

12,406 

6,302 

C,104 

133’39 

1-68 

Kitnhdr ... 

933 

76,002 

39,267 

36,735 

81-45 

10-39 

Sillodo ... 

307 

31,427 

16,067 

15,360 

102-36 

4-29 

Bokardan 

82G 

106,260 

54,730 

51,530 

128*64 

14*53 

Jdlna® ... ... 

773 

112,238 

56,851 

65,387 

145-19 

15-35 

’Ambad 

969 

125,252 

63,444 

61,808 

129-25 

17-13 

Paitan 

434 

50,866 

26,417 

24,449 

117-20 

6-95 

G&ndapur 

596 

48,591 

24,728 

23,863 

81-52 

6-64 

Baizapur 

451 

58,604 

29,611 

28,993 

129-94 

801 

Grand Total 

6,159 

730,976 

373 517 

357,459 

118-6^ 

8 

O 

o 


^ The returns of the population of the cantonments of Aurangabad and Jalna 
were furnished by tho British Resident. 
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It will be seen from the above, that the density of the population 
is greatest in the Jalna, Aurangc-fb^d, Kuldabad, Baizapur, and ’Am- 
bad taluks ; and least in the Kinhar, Qindapur, and Sillode taluks, 
where it is considerably below the average. It might be mentioned, 
that the Kinhir and Sillode taluks are situated in the hilly tracts to 
the north of the district, and that they have not relatively the same 
habitable area as the other taluks. The Gindapur taluk suffered much 
during the recent famine, and it is for this reason that it is so scantily 
populated. The density in the Balaghat, including the first five taluks^ 
is 114*24 ; and that of the Painghat, which consists of the remaining 
five taluks, is 122*72. The in^Tcase on the figures given by Dr. 
Bradley for the whole district is 91*16 per cent. 

Tlie Hindus form the bulk of the inhabitants, and comprise 89*11 
per cent of the population. The Mahomedans come next with 10*76 
per cent ; while the other sects such as the Jains, Christians, Parsis, 
and Sikhs number only *13 per cent. The Hindus are most 
numerous in the Baizapur and ’Ambad taluks, where they comprise 
92*58 and 92*81 per cent respectively of the inhabitants ; but they only 
form 75*58 and 81*89 per cent in the Kuldab*fd and Aurangabad taluks. 
The Mahomedans are best represented in the Kuldabad and Aurang;f- 
b.ld taluks, forming 22*96 and 17*86 per cent of the population ; while 
in the Baizapur and ’Ambad taluks they are only 7*40 and 7*18 per 
cent.* The Jains are found in small numbers throughout the district, 
especially in the ’Ambad, Paitan, and Jalna taluks. The Christians, 
Parsis, and Sikhs arc almost confined to Jalna and Aurang^brfd. 

The total number of males is 373,517, and of females 357,459, 
being in the ratio of 100 to 95*70. Among the Hindus the ratio is 
100 to 95*54, and among the Mahomedans 100 to 97*26. In the 
taluks of Jiflna, Sillode, and Kuldibad, the Mahomedan females are 
slightly in excess of the males. The lowest proportion of females, 


* Hindus :—Gandapur 91*04 ; Bokardan 91*29; Kanhfir 90*57; Sillode 89*52 ; 
Jklna 88*52 ; Paitan 87*18. Mahomedans Bokardan 8*69 ; Gandapur 8*94 ; 
Kdnhdr 9*41 ; J41na 11*07 ; Sillode 10-47; Paitan 12*77. 
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both Hindu and Mahomedan, is in tho Paitan taluk, where it falls to 
92*56 ; and the highest in the Baizapur, where it rises to 97*92. 

Tho female infants in tho district are in excess of the males. Tho 
children up to 4 years of ago number 51,794 boys and 54,458 girls, 
being in the ratio of 100 males to 105*14 females. Above 5 and 
below 9 years of age, the children number 46,075 boys and 45,511 

Civil condition, girls, the proportion of the latter falling to 98*77, a curious feature 
which would appear to show an excess of mortality among female 
children.* It is between the ages of 5 and 9 that the higher castes 
of Hindus and Musalmins give their children, specially the girls, in 
marriage ; and accordingly there are 16,986 or 8*58 per cent of the 
boys and girls that have been married at this time of life, including 
390 or 2*29 per cent, classed as widows and widowers. Of these early 
marriages, about 94 per cent are Hindu, and 6 per cent Mahomedan.t 

There are 131,220 persons from 10 to 15 years of age — of whom 
22,409 males and 49,313 females are married ; 46,159 males and 
11,349 females are unmarried; 575 are classed as widowers, and 
1,415 as widows. The proportion of females to 100 males is — married 
220*05 ; unmarried 24*58 ; and widows 246*08.$ 

There are 282,473 persons between 16 and 40 years of age. The 
married number 125,517 males and 110,885 females, being as 100 to 
88*34 ; the single, 12,851 males and 2,160 females, or as 100 to 16*88 ; 
and the widowers and widows, 11,987 and 19,073 respectively, or as 
100 to 159*11. 

« From 5 years of ago to 60, tlic females average 93*76 to 100 males ; 
above 60 years of age, the females are in excess, being 109 to 100 males. 

No returns have been furnished showing the civil condition of the in- 
habitants of tho cantonments of Aurangabad and Jalna, nor have any returns 
been received according to age. 

I jffindtts :-2,874 boys and 12,800 girls, married ; 100 widowers, and 249 
widows. Mahomedam 244 boys and 626 girls, married ; 9 widowers, and 30 
widows. Other sects 18 boys and 34 girls, married : 2 widows. Total 
3,136 boys and 13,460 girls, married, or as 100 to 429*20 ; 109 widowers, and 
281 widows, or as 100 to 257*79. 

X Of those that are married, the Hindus are 93*4 per cent and the Musalm^ns 
6*3 per cent. This is the time of life at which theKunbis, &c., give their children 
in marriage. 
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The inhabitants from 41 to 60 years of age and upwards, amount 
to 99,791, — of whom 39,601 males and 13,990 females are married ^ 

1,165 mates and 331 females are single; and 9,719 are widowers, and 
34,985 are widows. The proportion of females to 100 males is, — 
married 35*32 ; unmarried 28*41 ; and widows 359*95.* 

The general civil condition of the whole ])opulatiou may be . 
further represented as follows : — 5318 per cent of tht3 inhabitants or 
378,311 persons are married ; 35*83 per cent or 254,867 persons are 
single (including 106,252 children under 5 years of age) ; and 10*98 
per cent or 78,144 are widows and widowers. Tho married females 
are as 98*41 to 100 males ; the unmarried as 64*64 to lOU ; and the 
widows as 249 01 to 100. f 


^ The married Hindus from 40 to GO years of age and above number 37,558 
or 89*5 per cent ; and the Mabomedaus 4,052 or 9*G per cent. The proportion of 
females to 100 males is 41*83 and 35*6 respectively. The unmarned Hindus 
number 824 or 72*21 per c(mt, an I tho Mahomedans 2G4 or 2343 per cent; the 
females being 23* IG and 33*12 to 100 males. The Hindu widowers and widows 
number 28,904 or 8G per cent, and tlio Mahoniedan 4,1GG or 12'4l per cent; the 
widows are respectively 368 and .335 per 100 widowers. 

*f Of tho married people 1*6 per eent males and 7 j)er cent females are under 
9 years of age ; 4”5 per cent miles and 12 per cent females are 10 years ; 7*2 
per cent miles and 13 per eent femdes are 15 years; 10*5 per cent males and 
15*75 per cent feiii ilcs are 20 years ; 16*5 per cent males and 15*9 pi‘.r cent 
females are 25 years ; 25*9 percent males and 23 per cent females are 30 years ; 
17*2 per cent males and 10 per cent females are 40 years ; 9*3 per eent males and 
4 per cent females are 50 years ; and 6*5 per cent males and 1 per cent females are 
60 years of age and above. Of those that arc single, 60*78 per cent males and 
86 per cent females are under 9 years of age; 21*16 per cent males and 9*72 per 
cent females arc 10 years ; 8*5 per cent males and 1*68 per eent females are 
3 5 years; 4 percent males and *81 per cent females are 20 years ; so that there 
are only about 5*5 percent males and 1*79 per cent females for all who remain 
single above 20 years of age. Of the widowers and widows, *68 per cent 
•of the former and *51 per cent of tho latter are under 9 years of ag(3 ; 1*57 
per cent males and 1*04 per cent feiiiilcs are up to 10 years ; 2*03 per cent 
males and 1*51 per cent females up to 15 years ; 3*66 per cent males and 2*67 per 
cent females up to 20 years; 7*01 per cent males and 4*76 per cent females up to 
25 years; 18*32 per cent males and 16*22 per cent females up to 30 years ; 20*72 
per cent males and 24*39 per cent females up to 40 years ; 21*47 per cent males 
and 23*34 per cent females up to 50 years ; and 24*17 per cent males and 25*33 
per cent females up to 60 years of age and above. 

30 a 
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The following tabular statements give the details of the population 
of each taluk according to religion, age, and sex 

AURANGABAD POPULATION, 1881. TALUK DETAILS. 


HINDUS. 



— to 4 

5 to 9 

1 10 to 15 1 

16 to 40 

41 to 60 

TALUKS. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 


M. 1 

1 

M. 

1 F. 

M. 1 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Aurangabad. ... 

5894^ 

^ 68281 

5081 

5146 

8168 

7564 

16735 

16801 

7054 676& 

KuldibJd 

741 i 

818 

681 

658 

903 

838 

1909 

1714 

690 

i 700 

K4nhar 

5650 

5911 4378 

4127 

6420 

5443 

14303 

13308 

4727 

4570 

Sillode 

2449 

2602, 

1604 

1506 

2807, 

2208 

5836 

5329 

1766: 

: 2027 

Bokdrdan 

7112 

7690, 

6835 

6645 

9758; 8704 

19432 

180i3 

6856 

6966 

. ^Ina 

6955 

7752; 

5564 

6620 

8779, 

7753 

19146 

17968 

6985 

6316 

’Ambad 

7652 

8432 

7845 

7941 

11189,10696 

24039 

22817 

8101 

7536 

Paitan 

2802 

2878 3081 

2933 

4738 

3899 

9431 

8282 

30.52 

3249 

Gdndapur 

3291 

321.3 

' 2947' 

2829 

4366 

3933 

8793 

8554 

3093 

322a 

Baizapur 

4384 

4285j 3542 

3530 

5168 

4875 

10726 

10640 

3581 

3630 

Total 

Ug93049409'41558 

40835 

62296 

55913 

130350 

123426 

45905 

42882^ 


HINDUS (continued).® 


TALUKS. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Details of Grand Total. 

Jains. 

Sikhs. 

Other 

Hindus. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

.AurangAbAd ... 

42932 

41104 ' 

84036 

25 

27 

139 

' 122 

42768 

40955 

Kulddbid 

4924 

4628 

9552 

10 

16 

... 

« •• 

4914 

4612 

Kanhdr 

35478 

33359 

68837 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• wm 

35478 

33359 

Sillode 

14462 

13672 

28134 

8 

8 


m 

14454 

13664 

Bok4rdan 

49993 

47018 

97011 

3 

6 

... 

..• 

49990 

47012 

Jdlna 

47429 

454«)9 

92838 

25 

22 

2 

2 

47402 

45385 

'Ambad 

58826 

57422 

116248 

218 

199 

1 


58607 

57223 

Paitan 

23104 

21241 

44345 

163 

137 

• •• 

... 

22941 

21104 

G4ndapur 

22490 

21752 

44242 

36 

18 

1 * ** 

. .. 

22454 

21734 

Baizapur 

27401 

26860 
1 

54261 

9 

12 

... 

... 

27392 

26848 

Total 

327039 

312465 

639504 

497 1 

1 445 

! 142 

124 

326400 

311896 


^ The following details for the cantonments of Aurangabad and Jalna are 
not included in the above 

Aurangibad ; Hindus (including Sikhs), males 2,983, females 2,373 ; Jains 
males 12, females 8. 

Jilna ; Hindus (including Sikhs), males 3092, females 3,255 ; Jains 
moles 107, females 78. 

Grand Total of Hindus in the district 651,412. Details Hindus and Sikhs, 
males 332,617, females 317,648 *, Jains, males 616, females 63L 
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MAHOMEDANS.* 


TALUKS. 

— to 4 
years. 

5 to 9 
years. 

10 to 15 
}ears. 

16 to 40 
years. 

41 to 60 
years 
and 
above. 

Total. 

Graad Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

51. 

F. 

Auraugibid ...... 

898 

870 

1006 

1132 

1408 

1403 

3191 

3057 

1291 

1300 

7797 

7762 

16569 

Kulddbdd 

223 

277 

205 

231 

190 

239 

570 

469 

185 

260 

1373 

1476 

2849 

Kdahdr 

439 

494 

529 

419 

738 

590 

1646 

1427 

433 

442 

3785 

3372 

7157 

Sillode 

447 

310 

140 

171 

265 

255 

558 

664 

195 

288 

1605 

1688 

3293 

Bokdrdan 

644 

777 

680 

651 

1011 

749 

1731 

1717 

665 

616 

4731 

4610 

9241 

Jdlna 

607 

631 

413 

445 

824 

743 

1995 

1967 

721 

899 

4560 

4585 

9145 

’Ambad 

585 

655 

603 

G23 

905 

770 

1806 

1747 

718 

691 

4617 

4386 

9003 

Paitan 

406 

485 

399 

430 

660 

622 

1397 

1265 

447 

496 

3299 

3198 

6497 

G^ndapur 

306 

319 

266 

275 

430 

331 

916 

845 

325 

339 

2237 

2109 

434$ 

Baizapur 

289 

316 

268 

285 

405 

460 

838 

744 

406 

327 

2205 

2132 

4337 

Total.. 

4844 

6034 

4498 

4662 

6832 

6062 

14650 

13902 

5385 

5558 

36209 

35218 

71427 


Chapter 

Inhabit A2fT8.< 
Population In* 
1881. 



• Aurangabad cantonment — Mahomcdans, males 2,166, females 1,805. 

Jilna do. — Do. do. 1,444, do. 1,845. 

Grand Total of Mahomedans in the district 78,687, or 39,819 males and 
38,868 females. 

•f AurangibAd cantonment— Christians, males 184, females 159. 

Jdlna do. — Do. do. 34, do. 56. 

Grand Total of Christians in the district 739, or 383 males and 356 females. 
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TALUKS. 

PARSIS.’^ 

— to 4 
years. 

6 to 9 
years. 

10 to 15 
years. 

16 to 40 
years. 

41 to €0 
years and 
above. 

Total. 

Grand Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 1 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Aarangdbid 

2 

2 

... 

... 


... 

4 

... 

1 

2 

7 

4 

11 

Kuldabdd 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


4 

... 

... 

... 

4 

... 

4 

Kdnhdr 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


3 

1 

... 

... 

3 

1 

4 

Sillodo 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 






Bokirdan 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


4 

2 

... 


4 

2 

5 

J41na 

1 

... 

2 

3 

9 

10 

6 

n 

12 

3 

80 

27 

57 

’Ambad ... ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


1 

... 

... 


1 

... 

1 

Paitan 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 







(Undapur 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

».. 

... 



Biizapur 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 


... 

•• 

4 

... 

' 2 

Total... 

1 8 

2 

1 2 

1 ^ 

10 

10 

23 

14 

13 

5 

51 

34 

85' 


TOTAL, t 
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6794 

6700 

6087 

6278 

9576 

8968 

1993.^ 

19868 

8346 

7067 

60738 

48871 

99609 

Kulddbdd 


964 

1096 

886 

789 

1093 

1077 

2484 

2183 

876 

960 

6302 

6104 

12406 

KAqMv 


6089 

6405 

4907 

4546 

7159 

6033 

16952 

14736 

6160 

5016 

89267 

36736 

76002 

Blllndo 


2896 

2912 

1711 

1677 

.3072 

24G3 

6394 

6993 

1961 

2316 

16067 

15.360 

31427 

Bokdrdaq 


775G 

84(17 

7515 

7296 

10769 

9453 

21169 

19732 

7621 

6682 

64730 

61530 

106260 

JAlna 


7577 

8296 

5993 

6079 

9653 

8.568 

21198 

19983 

7739 

7229 

62160 

60145 

102305 

'Ambad 


8237 

0087 

8448 

8564 

12094 

114C6 

26846 

24664 

8819 

8127 

63444 

61808 

125252 

Paitan 

1 

8211 

3368 

3483 

.33(;r.' 

5S8S 

4421 

10831 

9554 

3504 

3748 

26417 

24449 

60866 

Gandnpiir 


8597 

3632 

3202 

310.1 



0*7 An 


8418 

3562 

24728 







^Ol/X 

4*l>& 


9400 

28868 

48691 

Bal/apur 


4673 

4601 

3810 

3815 

6676 

6336 

11567 

11 885 

3986 

3857 

29611 

28993 

68604 

Total.. 

51794 

54468 

46076 

! 

46511 

69181 

620r>9 

145085 

137388 

61329 

48462 

368464 

347858 

711822 


• Aiirangibid cantonment— Parsis, males 17, females 14. 

J^lna do. Do. do. 14, do. 8. 

Grand Total of Parsis in the district 138, or 82 males and 66 females. 


t Aurang^bdii cantonment — ^Total males 5,362, females 4,359. 

do. do. do. 4,691, do. 5,242. 

Grand Total population of the whole district 730,976, or males 373 617 
females 357,459. ’ 
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The infirm persons such as those of unsound mind, the blind, infirm peraoii». 
the deaf and dumb, and the lepers number 3,587 ; being 2,141 males, 
and 1,446 females, or 50*41 per ten thousand of the total inhabitants. 

Of the Hindus, 84 males and 36 females are insane ; 1,129 males and 
970 females are blind ; 311 males and 180 females are deaf and dumb ; 
and 445 males and 152 females are lepers. Of the Mahomedans, the 
numbers are 12 males and 2 females insane ; 83 males and 74 
females blind ; 33 males and 10 females deaf and dumb ; and 38 males 
and 17 females lepers. The returns also show 2 blind Christian 
females. The distribution per ten thousand of the total population in 
the several taluks is as follows : — Bok^Crdan 10*66 ; ’Ambad 7*56 ; 

Jalna 7*56 ; Aurang4b^d 7*04 ; Baizapur 4*84 ; K^nhar 4*40 ; 

G^ndapur 3*03; Sillode 2*24 ; Paltan 1*81; and Kuld^Cbad 1*21.* 

The persons of unsound mind are most numerous in the J^lna, ’Ambad, 
and Bok^rdan taluks ; the blind in the Bokirdan, Jilna, ’Ambad, 
and Aurang^bid taluks ; the deaf and dumb in the Bok^rdan, Auran- 
gibid, and Jilna taluks ; and the lepers in the Bokirdan, ’Ambad, 

Jalna and Aurang^bid taluks. 

The whole of the inhabitants of the district may be divided into the occupations, 
following seven classes, according to their occupationsf: — 

I. Landholders, and persons engaged in agriculture or garden- 
ing :- 7 jagirdars 208 males, 207 females ; zamindars 86 males, 78 
females ; inamdars 129 males, 108 females ; cultivators {kaslithkar) 

170,768 males, 161,823 females ; gardeneijp {mdli) 643 males, 653 
females ; cowherds {gauli) 1"21 males, 700 females ; cattle grazers 
(eharwaJm) 888 males, 459 females ; shepherds {gadaria^ dhangar)l^^Aii 
males, 1,853 females. Total of Class I. 341,274, or 175,393 males and 
165,881 females, being 47*97 per cent of the whole population. 

II. Persons engaged in arts, manufactures, and in the sale of 
commodities manufactured or prepared for consumption : — pyro- 
technists (dlishhds) 17 males, 28 females ; painters and decorators 

® The figures for infirm persons and the succeeding details of the population do 
not include the cantonments of Jilna and AurangAbid. 

f This classification, and the figures for all the different occupations were 
worked out in the Gazetteer Office. They include men, women, and children. 
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{naJcdsh) 8 males ; perfumers (attar^ wattari^ gandhi 285 males, 270 
females ; 35 males, 35 females ; and 14 males, 16 females respectively) 
334 males, 321 females ; goldsmiths(5cndr) 3,594 males, 3,352 females ; 
bangle-makers (manidr) 62 males, 54 females ; carpenters (sutdr) 
3,896 males, 3,755 females ; cart-makers 3 males, 2 females ; sawyers 
{arakash) 15 males, 13 females ; blacksmiths (lohar) 2,039 males-, 
1,817 females ; coppersmiths (tdmhatgar) 125 males, 121 females ; 
biirnishers(5aiA:aZ^a?’) 55 males, 36 females ; tinners of copper and brass 
utensils {kaldigar) 21 males, 16 females ; seal engravers 1 male, 3 
females ; tin-men 2 males, 1 female ; bricklayers (mai/nar) 475 males, 
479 females ; gaundis 332 males, 287 females ; brick-makers 61 
males, 47 females ; lime burners {chunyia sds) 65 males, 48 females ; 
sugar manufacturers 8 males, 6 females ; paper manufacturers 
(kdgasds) 269 males, 260 females ; oil manufacturers (taili) 4,863 
males, 4,668 females ; tazia-makers 27 males, 29 females ; huka- 
makers 4 males, 2 females ; dust-cleaners {nidiria) 53 males, 80 
females ; gold and silver wire-drawers (tarkassi) 392 males, 379 
females ; gold and silver lace-makers {kdllabattu sds) 166 males, 172 
females ; kinkhab weavers 63 males, 55 females ; mashru weavers 
170 males, 166 females ; lace makers 104 males, 104 females ; silk 
weavers 108 males, 100 females ; silk fringe and tassel makers 
{jpatvegdr) 145 males, 159 females ; darners in silk and woollen cloths 
{rafugar) 5 males, 8 females ; cotton cloth weavers (julahd) 4,566 
males, 4,388 females ; thread-spinners {cliarkazan) 45 males, 5ft 
females ; cotton beaters (pivjaro) 108 males, 96 females ; 
blanket weavers {kambalsds) 3,540 males, 3,375 females ; ganni 
weavers 16 males, 70 females; tailors {darzi) 1,148 males, 
1,127 females; dyers {rangi^ez) 594 males, 570 females ; 
potters {kumhdr) 2,698 males, 2,758 females; saddle-makers 
{zingars) 60 males, 65 females ; bambu basket makers (hurud) 104 
males, 118 females ; date-leaf basket makers 239 males, 229 females; 
mat makers 14 males, 14 females ; stone breakers {wadar) 752 males, 
652 females ; mill makers {takari) 190 males, 182 females ; tanners of 
hide {dhor) 812 males, 810 females ; leather-workers (cAamWr, mochi) 
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5,259 males, 5,052 females. Total of Class 11. 73,805, or 37,672 
males, 36,133 females, being 10*37 per cent, of the whole population. 

III. Persons engaged in trade and commerce Bankers and 
mone 3 Menders (saukdr) 993 males, 839 females ; gold, &c. sellers 
10 males, 11 females ; pearl, &c. sellers (johri) 16 males, 12 females ; 
money-changers {shroff) 367 males, 345 females ; cotton merchants 
28 males, 27 females ; cloth merchants 447 males, 447 females ; 
mashru sellers 15 males, 12 females ; kallabattu sellers 18 males, 

19 females ; lace sellers 45 males, 46 females ; tarkassi sellers 4 
males, 4 females ; dealers in English goods 7 males, 5 females ; 
brokers {daldl) 59 males, 58 females ; contractors {guttaddr) 11 
males, 12 females ; Bhora shopkeepers 163 males, 140 females ; 
corn merchants 21 males, 12 females ; retail sellers 8,844 males, 

7,573 females ; thread sellers 2 males, 1 female ; sweet-meat sellers 
ijialvai) 355 males, 375 females ; dealers in parched grain {hliarhunja) 

21 males, 27 females; bangle sellers {kasar) 1,407 males, 1,363 
females ; copper and brass utensil sellers 98 males, 99 
females ; sellers of hardware 15 males, 5 females; sword sellers 
3 males, 1 female ; gunpowder sellers 12 males, 8 females ; surma 
powder sellers 15 males, 15 females ; liquor sellers (kalhal) 1,149 
males, 1,109 females ; toddy sellers {saindhi kalhaJ) 52 males, 59 
females ; betel-leaf sellers {tamboli) 610 males, 643 females ; fruit 
sellers {meva farosh) 156 males, 152 females ; flower sellers {pliuU 
wid/i) 40 males, 41 females; tobacco sellers 4 males, 6 females; 
indigo sellers 5 males, 7 females ; bakers 9 males, 9 females ; wood 
sellers 14 males, 10 females ; Kabul merchants 10 males, 1 female ; 
horse-dealers 1 male, 1 female ; horse-hirers 2 males ; bullock hirers 
760 males, 637 females; cattle sellers 49 males, 14 females ; butchers 
{kassdi) 866 males, 882 females ; farriers {ndlband) 10 males, 5 
females ; cart-hirers {bhadot) 314 males, 216 females ; dealers in 
miscellaneous goods {karazkhdr) 25 males, 21 females ; mill sellers 
14 males, 15 females; leather sellers 15 males, 12 females. Total 
of Class III. 32,377, or 17,081 males and 15,296 females, being 
4*55 per cent, of the whole population. 
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IV. Persons employed in government service : — d^shmukhs 
283 males, 276 females; deshpindias 141 males, 127 females ; patels 
1,483 males, 420 females ; kulkarnis 2,551 males, 2,465 females ; 
mansabdars 32 males, 36 females; public officials 14,622 males, 
13,118 females. Total of Class IV. 35,554, or 19,112 males and 
16,442 females, being 4*99 per cent, of the whole population. 

Y. Persons in service, or in the performance of personal 
offices : — coachmen 14 males, 12 females ; palanquin-bearers (bhoi) 
58 males, 67 females ; cooks {havarchi) 44 males, 36 females ; dhobis 
1,711 males, 1,658 females ; barbers {hajdm) 3,550 males, 3,572 
females ; water-carriers {hhistiy koli) 1,197 males, 1,176 females; horse- 
keepers (sams) 4 males, 9 females ; messengers (Jialkuras^ 7 males, 
10 females ; scavengers {imehtar^ 79 males, 81 females. Total of 
Class V. 13,285, or 6,664 males and 6,621 females, being 1’86 per 
cent, of the whole population. 

VI. Professional persons : — Mahomc Jan judges {kdzi) 72 males, 
61 females; Mahomedan priests {pirzdda 20 males, 17 females; 
do-a’-ffo 230 males, 307 females) 250 males, 324 females ; mullagiri or 
kh^diras 885 males, 916 females ; mashaiaks 2 males, 7 females ; Hindu 
law officers 11 males, 6 females ; puraniks 21 males, 13 

females ; Hindu priests {pnjdris) 13 males, 7 females ; gauraiis 386 
males, 393 females ; Christian ministers 5 males, 3 females ; i)leaders 
{vakil) 71 males, 58 females ; doctors {hakim) 172 males, 181 females ; 
nurses {dhai) 8 males, 20 females ; vaccinators 1 male, 3 females ; 
vaidu-loke 51 males, 43 females ; teachers {mudaras) 167 males, 
135 females ; hunters {skikdri) 63 males, 54 females ; 6shors (machua) 
307 males, 300 females ; boatmen {nialla) 35 males, 28 females ; 
singers (Aarwias 3 males, 2 females; gdvla 22 males, 21 females; 
others 22 males, 37 females) 47 males, 60 females ; garpagari 
2 males, 1 female ; dancers {rakhas) 326 males, 298 females ; 
gondhali 3 males, 1 female ; tom-tom beaters 296 males, 270 females ; 
garodis 131 males, 104 females ; carriers of dead bodies 5 males, 
4 females ; persons of evil repute 223 males, 750 females. Total of 
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Class VL 7,593, or 3,553 males and 4,040 females, being 1*06 per 
cent of the whole population, 

VIL Miscellaneous persons, not classed with the above : — 
laborers (ma 2 :c?wr) 62,936 males, 64,817 females; begdris 16,490 
males, 16,579 females ; watchmen 6,929 males, 6,723 females ; 
prisoners 245 males, 19 females ; beggars 15,733 males, 13,778 
females ; eunuchs 5 ; occupations unknown 1,651 males, 1,529 females. 
Total of Glass VII. 207,434, or 103,989 males and 103,445 females, 
being 29'16 per cent of the whole population. 


CASTES AND OCCUPATIONS^— HINDUS. 

Brahmans : — 15,027 males, 13,464 females ; total 28,491, or rather 
more than 4 per cent of the entire population. The Brahmans are 
fairly distributed throughout the district, and are most numerous in 
the Aurang^bid, Paitan, Bokardan, Kanhar, and ’Ambad taluks ; but 
the religious classes are chiefly found along the banks of the Godavari. 
Almost the whole of them, or about 26,251, belong to the Mahratta sept 
of the Pencil Drivid or the five southern families of Bribmans. There 
are 148 Giud Brihrnans, 521 Kanojia Brihmans, 75 Shenvais, 126 
Gujardtis, 905 Marwaris, 64 Malwis, 378 Pardesis, and a few others 
belonging to the Pinch Giud or the five northern families. 

The Mahratta Brihmans are divided into the Konkanasts and the 
Deshasts. The former are comparatively recent settlers and came from 
the Konkan, They are sometimes termed Chitpdwans, and were original- 
ly offourteen families. Billdji Wiswanith, the founder of the Peshwa’s 
power, belonged to this division; and largely employed the Konkanasts 
as clerks and men of business throughout the Mahratta state. As a' 
body, they are intelligent ; but very few of them are permanently 
settled in the district. The Konkanasts chiefly take to government 
and private service, and eat with the Deshasts, but do not intermarry 

• The figures for all the different castes that follow, were worked out 
in the Gazetteer Office. They include men, women, and children. 
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with them. Thc}^ arc for the most part Saivcis j(md Smartas, and are 
Eigvcds and Krishna Yajurv^ds. 

The Deshasts receive their name from the open country or ^‘Des?i,’^ 
to the east of tho western ghits. They appr ar to have been the 
earliest Brifhman settlers of Maharashtra, and form the bulk of the 
Brahman population. The Deshasts of tho di'-^trict are divided inte 
the ’Asvalaian sub-division of Rigved ; tho ’Ap^stambh sub-division of 
Krishna Yajurved;several sections of the PrathaWa Sakhi sub-division 
of the Sukla Yajurved,such as Madhiandana, Kd[nnav,Maitraiani, &c.; 
and a few Sffmaveds.* The Rigveds and Kris'hna Yajurv^ids inter- 
marry with each other, but the Sukla Yajiirvc^ds keep to themselves. 
The Deshasts, like other Brdhmans, are also divided into Saivas and 
Vaislmavas. The Saivas are the more common of the two, especially 
the Saiva Smarias, who are Rigveds, Krishna Yajurveds, Sukla 
Yajurveds, and Sa'maveds. The Smartas are called Advvaita,’^ 
because they believe that there is but one Soul, — thjxt God and matter 
are identical.t The founder of their sect was Shankar Acharia, and 
their guru is in Sringiri. Tho Bhigvats come next and arc lilve- 
wise followers of Shankar Acharia. Tliey include tho same Veds’’ 
as the Smartas, but give preferential worship to Vishnu instead of 
Siva. The Madhva Vaishnavas are called Dwaita,” because they 
believe there are two Souls, in which the Creator and the created are 
distinct, and that the final absorption will be in the future. They 
are ’Asvalaians and ’Apastambhs^ and their founder was Madhv 
Acharia. J 


There are a few other classes that are grouped with the Mahratta 


* The are for the most part from northern India, hut the old 

settlors arc now hardly to be distinguished from the Deshasts, and intermarry 
with Rigveds and Krishna Yajurveds. The Deshmukh of ’Amhad is an example 
o£ this kind. 

t The Smartas are fuilher subdivided into (1) Saiva Smarta, (2) Ganapati 
Smarta, (3) Saiiria Smarta, (4) Sakta Smarta, (5) Vaishnava Smarta. 

% A third class of Brdhmans called “ Vaishashik Adwaita” take a medium 
course, and believe there is only one Soul, which in man and created things, 
is somewliat different from the Divine Soul. 
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Brahmans, such as the KarhSdas, who are /Apastambhs and xarhadas. 
’Asvalaians, and are generally Sakta worshippers. The Thirgul ThJrguis. 
Brihmans (17 males, 12 females) were formerly grouped with the 
Krishna Yajurvcds, but are now separated because they destroy insect 
life by taking to the cultivation of the betel vine. They are both 
Smartas and Bh^gvats, and are nearly all in the Kauliar taluk. The 
Shenvais (37 males, 33 females) who are old settlers, are associated suenvais. 
with the Desliasts ; and so are the G^uds (80 males, 08 females), 
although they properly belong to uortlicrn India. They both are Siikla 
Yajurvcds, and arc cither Smartas or Bhagvats. The Gauds were 
engaged as timekeepers by the Posh was, and are generally 
traders, — many of tlie Marwari Brahmans belonging to this class. 

They are most numerous in the ’Arnbad taluk, which contains 53 
Gaud Brahmans. The Golaks (154 males, 104 females) arc believed Goiaks. 
to have come originally from Kannada, and arc of Brahman descent, 
but by a Bra'hiuan widow. They are Krishna Yajurvcds and lligveds, 
and are followers of Madhv Aoharia,"^ The Golaks are found in the 
Sillode, Jalna, and Kanhar taluks. All the principal divisions of the 
Mahratta Brahmans eat tog(ither, but intermarry only in their own 
particular sect.f They do not eat with the Thirgul, rfhenvai, and 
Golak ; but drink water Ironi the hands of the first though not from 
the others. Tlic Shenvai eat fish. 

Of tli (3 remaining families, the Gujarati Brahmans ( C5 males, 

61 females) minister to the wants of the Gujarati Vanis, and 
the Marwari Brahmans ( 512 males, 393 females ) to the 
Marwari Va'nis. The former are Rigveds, Siikla Yajurvcds, 
and Sa'maveds ; and are either Smartas or followers of \ allabli 
Ach^ria. Some of them take to trade, but the majority go 
about from house to house as religious beggars, priests, and 
astrologers. The Marwari Bnfhraans are lligveds, Sukla Yajurveds, B^A^ans. 

• The Golaks are in two divisions : — 1. Those who are tlie offspring of a 
married Bre^hnlan woman by a Brahman who is not her husband, 2. Those 
who are the offspring of a Brahman widow by a BrAhman. 

*|* The Mahratta Brahmans who have settled in northerri India, &c., gene- 
rally come to the Dakhan to contract marriages. 
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and Sdmaveds, and follow similar occupations ; but the priests are 
of two kinds, one called Sevaks (6 males, 5 females) ministering to 
Jain Marwfiri Vinis, and the other to Mesri V^nis, beggars, and 
laborers. Most of them are Sri Vaishnavas ; others are Smartas ; and 
a few are Vdllabh Achirias. Several of the MarwSri Brahmans are 
related to the Giuds. The Telingina and Kannada Br«(hmans 
(7 males, 7 females) are rarely seen, and arrive only as pilgrims 
to Toka, Paitan, and similar Dharmapuris on the Goddvari, where 
they remain a few days, and then go off to other sacred places. 

The north of India Brahmans generally come in small commu- 
nities as religious mendicants and priests ; but some of them are men 
of business and form a sort of floating population, returning to their 
country when they have completed their work. The Hindu Johris for 
example, (2 males, 1 female) are usually Brahmans of the north of 
India, and are professional bankers, money-lenders, traders in jewels, 
and general merchants. They are all in the Jilna and G^ndapur taluks, 
especially in the former. The Malwi Brahmans (35 males, 29 females)- 
are found in Jalna and Aurangibid, and are iSmartas and Sukla 
Yajurveds. They are employed as water-carriers to high Brahman 
families, but do not eat with the latter. The Sanad or Sanvadia 
Brahmans were originally an offshoot of the Gaud, but are now quite 
distinct. They arc priests to the Pardesis. The Saras wats and Sar- 
warias are mendicants, but many of them were formerly employed as 
soldiers by the Peshwas. The Saraswats came from the Panjab, and 
are sometimes priests to the Khattris. The SiCrwa'rias were original- 
ly an offshoot from the Kanojias, and became a distinct community 
about the time of Rama. The Kanojias (274 males, 247 females) 
follow similar pursuits as the Saraswats and Sirw4rias, and are prin- 
cipally found in the Aurangdbfid taluk. The Pardesi Brdhmans (186 
males, 192 females) are principally found in the Aurangfibdd and 
Bokardan taluks. Except in the case of old settlers among the 
Shenvais and G^uds, the north of India Brahmans do not, as a rule, 
intermarry with those of the south, nor do they take food with them. 
In fact they eat only in their own particular sect, and in some cases, 
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as with the Kanojias and Siirw^rias, are very exclusive even in their 
own families. They are nearly all Smartas, and are Sukla Yajurveds 
and S^mav4ds, but some of the Saraswats are Rigveds and Sri 
Vaishnavas.* There are also a few Jain priests (21 males, 11 females). 
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« The Brahmans, like the Hindus, are great ritualists, and the occasions 
for religious ceremonies and feasting among them are very numerous. On 
the birth of a male Brahman child, the ceremony of “ Piithruchau” or happi- 
ness of the infant is performed, and the family is unclean for 10 days. On tho 
11th day the mother and child are purified ^ and on the 12th day the homsctipo is 
cast and the child is named. It receives one name from the star which it is sup- 
posed to have been born under, called “ Rasndm,” ami a second familiar name called 
“Upndm.” When the child is six months old, a social and sacred rite is 
performed called “ Anaprasan,” or giving of rice for the first time ; and also the 
ceremony called Kiirnaved” or piercing the lobes of the oar. On thci aiinivei- 
sary of the first birthday, tho child is taken to the temple jmd presente<l 
to the family deity or “ Kulswami.” As tho second anniversary draws near, tho 
ceremony called “ Chanlam,” or shaving the head, takes place on some auspicious 
day fixed by tho Joshi or Purohit. At 6 or 6 years of age, tho father entrusts 
his son to a teaclier, who first takes the boy to worship Ganpati, and then com- 
mences tho course of instruction. Between the ages of 6 and 8 the young 
Brahman is invested with the sacred thread or “ Munj ” at the ceremony of tho 
“ Upanaian,” and is taught the mystic text called “ Gaiatri.” From this time the 
boy is considered to b(^ of the “ Punarjanma,” or twice-born, and enters on his 
religious life as a Brahmiichari or mendicant. Before the investiture of the sacred 
thread, tho boy, although of Brahmanical descent, stood only in the light of 
a Sudra, so far as his right to perform religious ceremonies was concerned. 

The birth of a girl is less a source of rejoicing because the Hindu creed lays 
down, that panmts and tlicir ancestors attain “ Swarga-lokam” or Indra’s heaven, 
through a son’s efforts. It is for this reason that Brahmans and caste- 
Hindus offer “ Tarpan” or water and Til sacrifice in the name of the deceased 
ancestors, at every new moon, and on the occurrence of an eclipse of the sun 
or moon. 

The funeral obsequies of the Biahmans are also very many, and as death 
draws near, the attendants place the sick man in a reclining posture facing 
the north, and distribute alms. There is the usual weeping after demise, and 
among the Gujaratis, the women form a circle round the corpse, stand up 
as each new visitor arrives, and give way to loud lamentations. The MahcCbrah- 
man utters some prayers of purification, and the dead body is carried on a 
bier called ‘Tati’ to the place of cremation, which is always near a tank or 
river. Tho son or other relative carries some of the household fire that tho 
deceased daily worshipped, and with it lights the funeral pile. Meanwhile tho 
priests invoke ‘ Yam’ the God of the dead, to convey the spirit to ‘ Yam lokam’ 
or hall of justice ; and according to the decree passed in that tribunal, the spirit 
takes up its abode in ‘ Swarga’ (heaven), or ‘ Naraka’ (hell). Tho relatives 
return after bathing in the river, and are unclean (Ashauch or Sutak) for 10 or 
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Persons descended from illegal connections between Brahmans 
and other castes, draw together and form communities of their own. 
jSha^tJhs Thus the Brahma Kshattris (18 males, 19 females) are supposed to be 
the descendants of a Ilishi and a Kshattria girl. According to the 

11 (lays, accjordirif^ as the deceased was married or unmarried ; hut if the deceased 
w('re under 8 years of age, the relatives are only unclean for 3 days. On the 
2iid day, the son and other relatives, witli the priest, visit the burning-ground, and 
l)our milk and water over the ashes, which they throw into the river ; and on the 
3rd day, a water sacjritice and some black Til seeds are offered to a stone 
taken from the burning-ground in which the ‘ Prita’ or d(j])arttMl soul is snpp(->sc(l 
to h(i lo(.*atod. In fact an offering of Til sc'cds and of boiled rice is made on the 
hank of the liver, as well as in the housi;, for 10 days ; as the Hindus Ix'lieve 
that the spirit <lwt‘l!s tluae for about that period, and afterwards takes 
that particular form, which, by tludr do(Hrinc of transmigration of souls, 
has been assigned to it. The females continue their lamentations every day 
during this time of uumrning ; and on the lOth day, the sacred thread (mangal 
siitar) round the neck of the wife of the deceased, is broken by other 

widows, all lier j(;wels are removed, and except she he very young, her 

head is shaved miir the tank or river wliere the daily C(‘rimiony is p(>rformed 
by the son. The married women whose husbands are alive, do not appear on 
this (x*casi<ai, nor do they see the face of the new widow for 30 or 40 

days. The liglitcd lanq) and the mouthful of rice that were kept near the 

spot wiic.re the Ixuly lay are removed ; and if tlie death should have liappeiied 
under a had Nakshatra or star, the place is clos(*d for a time. On the llth 
day the ‘ Find’ ceremony takes place, and some food is (brown to the crows 
and kites ; and on the 12th day the ‘ Sradh’ is performed in the naiiK*. of the 
d(‘ceascd and liis ancestors. The ‘ Srudh’ is repeated once every month for a 
wholes yciir, and then only once a year, on the anniversary day. 

To return to the dilVerent stages in the life of a lhahman, — the Brah- 
machari or mendicant must remain in that state for at least 10 days, after 
which period lie can g(*t marriiul whenever lie likes, and become a ‘ Grahast’ 
or family man. Male Bralimans are supposed to marry in their own sect, 
hut notin tlieir own ‘ Gotram,’ or family cirele, nor within six degrees of 
relationshi]) (sapind). Soimdiiiuis marriages of convenience arc made be- 
tween different sects ; hut as a rule, the Brahmans of the north do not inter- 
marry witli those of the south. Tlic girls anj geiuirally betrothed between 
3 and 8 years of age, and the hoys from 8 to 15. The girl after her marriage 
belongs to tlie same ‘Gotram’ us her husband. Besid(?s the Brahmaehari 
and the Grahast, there are two other stages in the religious life of a Brah- 
man, —the ‘ Vanaprast’ or forest recluse who leaves home and friends and 
betakes himself to the jungles, and the ‘ Sannyasi’ or ascetic, who abandons 
even wife and family to wean himself from all earthly ties. The Brahmans 
of the present day are compelled to take to more pi actical pursuits in order 
to earn a livelihood, so that very few follow the life of severe asceticism 
imposed on them ; but they are controlled by hereditary Swamis, who preserve 
g/cneral purity of doctrine and keep up the discipliie of the caste. These 
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Sihyadri Purfoa, when Pdrasu R^ma was slaying the Kshattrias, one 
of the latter named raja PI fled to a Saraswat Brahman for refuge. 
The Brahman gave raja PI his daughter in marriage, and thus saved 
the Kshattria. The offspring of the raja and the Brahman girl were 

Sw^^rrlis appoint agents or legates to travel about, check flagrant immorality, 
and prepare youths for the sacrament of ‘ mudra’ or confirmation. There 
are also hereditary religious instructors called ‘ Upadliias and others who 
are not hereditary, but specially engaged as instructors and intercessors 
called ‘ Gurus while celebrated devotees who are mediators to men of con- 
sequence arc termed ‘ Mihrfpurusli.’ Some of the jagir lands in the district, 
are a])[)ropriated to llamdas Swimi, a celebrated M^fiSpnrusli and Brah- 
machdri, who was the spiritual director of Siv^ji. Ranidas Swinii was born 
at Jam in the ’Ambad taluk, and his disciples became Gosains. ’Ananda Swifmi 
of J^flna was another Maliapurush, and so was Ekndth of Paitan. Every 
Brahman is expected to study the Vedas and Shastras, and until the middle 
of the 19th century, all learning centred in them. Those Brahmans who 
are learned in the six Shastras are termed ‘ Shastri in the four Vedas, 
* Vaidik and in both Shastras and Vedas, ‘ Pandit — hat such titles can 
only he assumed after examination before the (‘Idm-s of the local Sanskrit 
college. The term ‘ Vaidic;’ is also applied to the Brahmans who follow a 
sacred calling, so as to distingnisli them from the ‘ Laiikik’ or s(‘(‘iilar 
Brihmans. Sonietimes a third term ‘ Bhikshuk’ is given to the BrJhmans who 
live by charity. These three classes are further subdivided into a groat 
number of sects, many of wliom keep to themselves and do not interuiarry 
with the others. Generally speaking, all Brahmans recognise the Pura'nas; 
blit a large Ilia jority profess the pure theism of the Vedas and preach the Vi*dantic 
iloctrine instead of the Piirdnic. The study of tlie latter is confined, for tho 
most part, to priests, who servo popular idols, and recite the legends of the 
gods and demigods represented by them. Comparativ(*ly few Brahmans 
however, exci'pt those of the lower classes, are priests of temples and shrines ; 
and fewer still are ‘Pujaris’ or temple servants, an oflice commonly held by 
Sudras. In fact, omitting those who are connected with the temples us 
ministering priests, the Brahmans as a class, very seldom resort to such places 
of worship, and are only seen in temples on public occasions, or in 
fulfilment of a vow. The Brahmans con.sequently retain a very slight hold 
on the people at Large, who, independent of them, have priests of tlieir own ; 
but reverence is paid to the Bn'dimans, and especially to the Vaidik, as they are 
indispensable for marriages and other ceremonies. The Vaidik are ordinarily 
more learned in the Vedas and Shastras than the Laukik, and are 
often consulted as astrologers. Some of them are literally priests, 
and perform ceremonies and make offerings for other Brahmans, 
they assist at household offices, daily prayers, purifications, mar- 
riages, funeral ceremonies, and offer propitiatory rites to deities to whom 
their employers may have made vows, or pray for rain, for children to barren 
women, or make similar supplications. Other Vaidik are household priests 
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called Brahma Kshattrias ; and to the present day the Saraswats are 
their priests. According to a legend of their own, the Brahma 
Kshattrias are descended from Kausika, the son of Rishi Viswamitra, 
by a Kshattria girl. The Brahma Kshattrias are traders, &c., and 


or ‘ rurohits’ to rich Brahman families and to princes of lower castes. Br4h- 
rnans in general wear very plain clothes, and when serving in a priestly 
capacity, have neither turban mir tunic, and at most throw a scarf or dhoti 
across the shoulders. The dress of the Lt^ukik consists of a small turban, and 
a long coat descending below the knees, with waist almost as high 
as the armpits. The LeCukik follow worldly occupations, and until 
lately, held the highest oflices in the civil, executive, and political administra- 
tion of the country. As the power of the Posh was extended, a large field was 
opened up for intelligent Brahman youths, who were employed as local 
administrators, secretaries, writers, accountants, agents, &c. In the villages 
throughout the district the kulkarni, clerk, or registrar is generally a Brahman; 
and so are the Deshmukhs ; while the Musalman officers holding these appoint- 
ments, are nearly all descendants of Bidhman or Mahratta converts. Many 
secular BrtChmans are bankers, moneydandcrs, merchants, &c., but they never 
descend to shopkeepers or engage in retail trade. They are generally steady 
and successful men of business, although they are not so conspicuous in work of 
this kind as in civil or diplomatic alfairM. Rome of them follow agricultural 
pursuits, and perform every other kind of work connected with cultivation, but 
do not actually hold the plough. They are never artisans or inanufacturors, 
nor do they take to any profession requiring manual labour or skill, and 
the lowest among them are only menial servants to the upper classes. 

Ileligious luedicants and devotees are of no particular sect, and may 
have been Brahmans or have belonged to the lower castes. They all aim to become 
* Sadhu,’ which is the last st^ige before being absorbed in the Great Spirit. The 
more austere are easily rocognised by the scanty waistclotli, and the matted hair 
rolled in a coil round the head. The beard is allowed to grow, and the body is 
strewed over with wood ashes, as much for effect as to preserve the principal 
muscles and the vital parts of the body from evil influonco. The mark across 
the bridge of the nose, and the beads and staff, are nearly all that remain to indi- 
cate the mendicant friar or priest, perhaps upon a pilgrimage to some shrine 
of Krishna or Mih^idev. There are three classes of devotees : Jogis, Bairdgis, 
and Gosains ; and they stand in the relative order of the estimation in which they 
are held by the Hindus. The term ‘Jogi’or * Yogi’ is d( rived from ‘Yog’ 
signifying union, and conveys the idea of mental union with the deity, by 
means of abstraction and contemplation. The Jogis are of the highest grade 
of devotees, and very rarely enter secular occupations. They renounce all 
position and wealth, and strive to subdue all sensual perception. Frequently 
they are under vows of celibacy, mortification, silence and seclusion ; but 
sometimes they wander about to different shrines. Their numbers are recruited 
from every caste, and Brdhmans often adopt their vows. They all subsist by cha- 
rity, bat thoBO who practise fearful austerities seldom beg. The word ^ Bairagi* 
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came into the Dakhan in the reign of the emperor Akbar, Those 
in the district are all found in Begampura in the city of Auranga- 
bad. The Brihman-ziis (1,110 males, 1,148 females) are the descend- 
ants of a Brihman by a Kunbi girl ; and are traders, money-lenders, 
gomastahs under saukirs, &c. Most of them are in the Bokardan, 
’Ambad and Paitan taluks. The Vidurs (180 males, 212 females) 


sigDifieB without passion, and this particular kind of asceticism, in its severest 
practice, is believed to deliver the mind from the control of the senses. Any Hindu, 
from a Brihman to a Sudra, can become a Bairdgi, but there are many kinds, from 
the extreme enthusiasts to the more settled in habits. Several Biiir^gis live 
without penance, sing hymns in praise of Krishna, or sell charms, medicines, &c. 
Others are bankers, merchants, and take to different kinds of business, but never 
enter the army. The religious Bair^gis do not marry, or if already married, 
renounce wife and children ; while the lay Bairdgis marry only among their 
own people, for being of all castes, they can claim alliance with none in 
particular. All Bairdgia belong to the Vaishnavus, and mark their forehead 
with Vishnu’s trident. They have four sects, Ramanandi, Nimanandi, Madhv 
Achari and Baishni. The spiritual teachers are called Nagas ; and the 
Mahunts or heads of Matta or monasteries, teach the mysterious signs and 
invocations of the sect, and invest the votaries with the tawny-colored 
dress and necklace of wooden beads. When once a Bairagi forsakes his family, 
he rarely returns, but spends his life in continually wandering about to the 
various shrines of Krishna ; and as old age prevents movement, he crawls to 
some Matt and spends his last days thtu’c. Groui)s of Bairdgis are constantly 
crossing from the north into the Daklian, under vows to visit southern 
shrines. Tliey arc received by the monks of settled Matts, and are furthered 
on their way. Sometimes they go about as ‘ Kdsi K^pdi’ with a tinsel crown 
worn over a small cap instead of a turban, and carrying on their shoulders a hambu 
pole, to the ends of which two baskets are slung containing little bottles of Ganges 
water, — the whole of which is coverc<l with orange-colored cloth, and is decked with 
gay peacock feathers, wild flowers and bells. The next class of devotees is termed 
‘ Gosain,’ a word which means control over the senses. The members of tliis order 
may be of any caste except that of Brahmans, and are worshippers of Siva and 
Durga, but wander about everywhere, visiting holy shrines and making pilgrim- 
ages to all parts of India. They have Matts or monasteries of their own, and 
like the Bairigis, wear clothes of an orange color {geru). The poorer Gosains go 
about begging and receive charity from Hindus only, but the stricter votaries 
betake themselves to secluded places in forests, &c. Some again are rich bankers 
and trade in gold and silver, and as they never marry, they adopt or purchase 
disciples, who act as menial servants during their lifetime, and succeed to 
the property at their death. Gosains also enter the military profession, and 
numbers of them served in the Mahratta army under Bdji Rao, by whom they 
were much honored and esteemed for their conspicuous bravery. The Pairigis 
are burnt when they die, like the Hindus in general, but all other mendicants are 
buried in a sitting posture, 
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vidurs. follow similar occupations, and are the offspring of a Brfihman and 
a low-caste woman. They have priests of their own, and are 
principally found in the Jilna taluk. 

jogifl, Bairdgis, Tho religious ascetics and mendicants known as Jogis, Bairigis, 

and GosdiuH. 

and Gos^ins number 5,634 (males 3,065, females 2,569), — of whom 
the Jogis amount to 954 (males 477, females 477) ; the Bair^gis 
1,251 (males 742, females 509) ; and the Gosains 3,429 (males 1,846, 
females 1,583). The proportion of these ascetics to the whole popula- 
tion is 77*07 per ten thousand ; and the distribution in the taluks is as 
follows : — ’Ambad 14*62; Bok^rdan 12*76 ; Kinhir 9*62 ; Jdna 9*01; 
Aurang^bdd 8*75 ; Baizapur 3*97 ; Paitan 3*70 ; Q^ndapur 3*56 ; 
Sillodo 3*00; Kuld^bid 0*97. The Jogis are most numerous in the 
Jdlna, Bok^Crdan, and K^nh^Cr taluks ; tho Bairigis in the Kinh^r, 
Aurangabad, and Bokardan ; and the Gosains in the ’Ambad, Bokir- 
dan, J<llna, Krfnhar, and Aurang^bid taluks. It will be observed 
that tho Jogis and Bairigis are chiefly found in the hilly and jungly 
portions of the district; but the Qosiins are more generally distri- 
buted. The ’Ambad taluk alone contains 1,119 ascetics, out of whom 
942 are Gosains, the majority consisting of followers of Rimdis 
Swimi, the Mihipurush of Siviji, 

Kdai uApdifl. The Kasi K^fpdi or K^si Kivdi are constantly passing to and 
fro, carrying Ganges water to Rlmeswiram in the south of India. 

‘ At tho last census they numbered 16 males and 6 females, all in 
the Bok^(rdan taluk. 

Mdngbhius. The Mingbhius, 488 males, 426 females, are quite distinct as a 
religious body from the Brahmans, and are broadly classed with the 
Vaishnavas. Their sect was founded by Krishna Bhat, a celebrated 
Brahman of Paitan, who flourished in the 14th century, and 
was the guru of a r^ja Depila. According to a Brahman 
account, Krishna Bhat had criminal intimacy with a Ming woman, 
and was expelled from caste ; but being a man of considerable talent, 
he taught a religious system which bears a close resemblance to that 
of Swimi Nir^iin of Gujarat. His doctrines are based on the 
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Vedas, and he inculcated the worship of Krishna. His five sons 
promulgated his teachings far and wide, and established monasteries 
at Dwaraka in Kathiawid, Ridhpur in Berar, Mahor, &c., to which 
the M^ngbhius flock in considerable numbers during the time of 
the annual fairs that are held at these places. The lay members 
of the Mangbh^us are called Gharb^ris, and the monks and 
nuns, Bairigis. The latter break off all ties of caste and family, and 
maintain a life of mendicity and exclusion. They are dressed in 
black, and are clean shaven ; but their gurus do not shave, nor do the 
secular members who marry and carry on business like other people. 
A peculiar form of betrothal among them, is that of the girl hanging 
her bag in which she collects charity, over the bag of a male 
Mingbhdu, and in this manner she plights her troth. The Mfingbhdus 
are exceedingly careful of animal life, are strict vegetarians, 
abstemious in habits, and eat only with the initiated. They partly 
observe the laws of caste, and will not allow a Mdhdr to become a 
devotee. The Kunbis believe that they are versed in magic, and 
purchase charms and philters from them. Tlio Mangbhaus are a 
harmless sect with peculiar laws and customs of their own, especially 
about drinking water in temples dedicated to goddesses, — a circum- 
stance supposed to be connected with a mugut, or headpiece, given by a 
certain goddess to Krishna Bhat, through wearing which, he appeared 
as Chatraboj” or four-armed Vishnu. There was one condition at- 
tached to the gift, that the mugut should not be allowed to touch the 
ground ; but a Brahman of Benares having obtained a knowledge of 
this fact, contrived to knock the mugut down, and it instantly 
vanished. A figure of Vishnu as ‘‘ Chatraboj” is seen in Ananda- 
swdmi’s mandir at Jalna, and another in the temple to Sivdin Kesri 
Ndth at Paitan. Mangbhaus eat with Kunbis, but not with Telis and 
Tambolis. They bury their dead, and have a wandering headman. 
Brahmans attend their marriages. 
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There are a few followers of Swdmi Ndraian of Gujarat, who flour- 
ished in the 17th century. Swdini Nardian’s name was Ghunsiam 
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Pand^i, but it was afterwards changed to Sehjamand when he became 
a Mahunt He was a Savwaria Brahman of Oude, and his followers 
sw&mi NArdi- are included among the Vaishnavas. The Sw^mi N^r^ians like the 
M^ngbheius are considered heterodox, as they do not believe in the 
Shrfstras and Piirrfnas, and are guided only fay the Vedas, 

EAjputs. The Rajputs (2,896 males, 2,486 females) are found throughout the 
district, and are in greatest numbers in the Bokrfrdah, Aurang^b^d, 
K^nhir, and J^Clna taluks.* They were formerly employed ta 

® During the early centuries of the Christian era, the bulk of the inhabit- 
ants of Mefh^fr^shtri coiiHisted of Rajputs ; but very few of them could have 
been of the old Solar and Lunar races. The great Salivahdna of Paitan was 
of th(j Skythic race of Takshaks, and overcame Vikram4ditya who belonged 
to the Tuar race. The Chaliikyas and PVdmaras were likewise of Skythic 
origin, and were termed Agnikulas from their devotion to the worship of 
fire. They adopted the ceremonial of the Vedas and were regenerated by the 
sacrificial lire of Vasishta Muni. The Chaliikyas were ineluded in the Soma 
Vansa or Lunar line ; and the Prdmaras in the Surdj Vansa or Solar division. 
The Rajputs of the Dakhan belong to a number of tribes, such as Kutchwaha 
(Kushwaha), Bhais, Chohan, Chandaila, Nikumpa, Parihara, Gharval, &c. 
The Bhais of Oudo came originally from Mungi Paitan^ and the Boksa Raj- 
puts of the Tarai from the Dakhan ; while the Chohan Mjputs are said to 
have ruled as far south as Golkonda. The Mahrattas described by Hiouen 
Thsang in the Gth century were clearly Rajputs ; and the Jain excavations at 
Elura arc ascribed to the Rdjput rajas of Ellichpur and Devgarh who flour- 
ished six centuries later. The modern Mahrattas form the greater portion of 
the present inhabitants, and are descended from the Yadavas who migrated to 
Mdhdr«fshtra in the 12th century ; but a large Bdjput element always charac- 
terised the population of the Dakhan, and was reinforced by fresh arrivals 
from northern India that came with the Moghal armies of Akbar and Aurang- 
zib. Several of the Rdjput chiefs held high positions in the imperial ser- 
vice. In the 3rd year of Jahdngir’s reign, rdja Mdn Singh and other officers 
went through Berar to quell an insurrection towards DaulatdbJd and Ahmad- 
nagar ; and in the 10th year of the same emperor’s reign, a body of Rdjputs 
attempted to murder Malik Aiubar at Khirki. Another officer, Mahfibat Kh4n, 
who commanded the imperial troops in the Dakhan in 1624, was a converted 
Rajput. In 1629 Mahdbat Kh4n succeeded Kh4n Jahin as viceroy of 
the Dakhan, on which occasion the latter rebelled, and Narhar D£g 
and many of his R4jput followers were killed in an action that was 
fought near Bhir. In 1658 Jaswant Singh was sent to the Dakhan as 
second in command to Shayista Khdn and subsequently to prince Mu’az- 
zam. In 1665 r4ja Jai Sing arrived as viceroy, but was recalled in 1667 ; 
and prince Mu’azzam and Jaswant Singh were again appointed to the Dakhan. 
The two suburbs of Aurangc(b4d known as Jaswantpura and Jaisingpura 
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garrison some of the hill-forts. The present commandant of 
’Antur is a Rajput,* and the male members of his family have held 
that office from the time of Aurangzib. Some of the Deshpfodias 
of the district are of R^‘put descent ; and it is not uncommon to find 
one branch of the family professing the Mahomedan faith, to which 
it was converted in the time of Aurangzib, while the other still 
adheres to the Hindu religion. The Rajputs are also employed in 
government and private service as writers, &c. They are however. 
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were named after these Rajput chiefs ; and there are other suburbs such as 
Karanpura and Padampura called after the raja of Bikanir ; and Supkaranpura and 
Pahadsingpura after the raja of Bandaikand, both of whom came with the 
armies of Aurangzib. In 1681 prince Akbar rebelled against his father, and was 
supported by a confederacy of Rajputs ; and in the following year raja Anup 
Sing, the deputy of the viceroy KhAn JahAn Bahadur, repelled an attack of the 
Mahrattas on AurangAb^d. In 1717 Zulfikar Beg was betrayed into an ambush 
and destroyed by the Mahrattas, and the viceroy Saiad Husain Ali sent his 
raja Muhakam Sing against them. 

^ The difEerent divisioos of the Rdjputs eat together, and are not much re- 
stricted about intermarriages ; although at one time the Ri jputs were given to 
infanticide from the difficulty of procuring suitable husbands for their daughters. 
The Brahmans are usually called in as priests, but the Rdjputs have also bhdts 
or bards of their own. The boys are married at any age, and the girls between 
8 and 12 years. During the marriage ceremonies, the boy and girl are kept 
apart ; and the wedding is held in the girl’s house on a day fixed by the priest. 
The girl wears a tall cap made by the barber, and the boy has one mad© of date 
leaves, and both are smeared with haldi. The boy is next taken in proces- 
sion on a pony, and as soon as he arrives at the door of the bouse, a 
parda is put up hiding the girl from him. The priest performs puja, 
&c., and utters some prayers to the boy, and sends him to a neighbouring 
house ; while he repeats similar prayers to the girl, and performs 
the chauJc ceremony by drawing a number of lines with rice, gulal, haldi, 
cocoanut, kuku, wheat flour, &c. The priest next asks the bride’s father 
to wash the feet of the bridegrcoin and of the bridegroom’s relatives 
with water brought in a new brass pot. The refuse is received in a brass thali^ 
and thrown away by the barber ; and the brass pot and thali are presented to 
the boy. A sort of sherbet is made of sugar and water, and all whose feet 
have been washed are given to drink. Prayers are again offered, and four 
priests invest the bridegroom with the Janwa or sacred thread. It should be 
here mentioned that the Ksbattrias and Vaisyas are invested with the sacred 
thread only just before marriage, and without all the ceremonies which form 
part of the regular Brahman investiture. Presents are mutually exchanged— 
the boy’s father giving clothes, jewels, Ac., for the girl ;and the girl’s father 
giving clothes, &c., for the boy. Alms are also given to mendicants, and the 
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mostly landholders, and a few take to agriculture, but do not hold 
the plough. The men sometimes drink spirits, and eat the flesh of 
goats, sheep, wild pig, &c., but never eat beef. They talk a corrupt 
form of Hindost^ni among themselves ; and their dress is not 
very different from that of the Mahrattas. The females wear a 
or loose petticoat, a cAoZi or bodice of different cut from that 
worn by Mahratta women, and a dupata or sheet which covers the 
whole. They are generally kept secluded, and when they come out 
in the streets, are so completely covered, that not the slightest portion 
of their body can be seen. 


boy is taken to the girl’s house. More prayers are oiEered, and the priest calls 
for the girl’s wedding clothes, jewellery, &c., and having placed them on a tkali, 
hands them to the girl’s parents, so that she might be dressed and brought 
out to meet her intended. The girl is placed te the right, the boy to the left, a 
pafda is raised between them, and the priest stands in front. The Horn ceremony 
is now performed, — a fire is raised by the priest, ghee is thrown over it, and a 
thali is placed on the fire. The boy and girl are made to walk round the fire six 
times, and some rice is thrown on the thali after each round. The parda is 
then withdrawn, the bride is made to sit on the left of the bridegroom, and the 
priest asks the girl’s parents whether the bride and bridegroom should walk 
round the seventh time. After consent has been given, all the relations and frienda 
retire, and this last walk completes the ceremony. 

The Skythians buried their dead, while the Aryans burnt them ; and at the pre- 
sent day some Mjputs adhere to the Skythian practice of interment,, but others 
adopt cremation. When life is nearly extinct, the body is washed and richly 
dressed by the near relatives ; and after death, where cremation is practised, the 
corpse is carried to the river side and placed on a pile of fuel. The son or 
nearest male relative takes an iron stick with some fire at one end, and walks 
round the body seven times, touching it with the fire on the feet, waist, 
shoulders, ears, and head. He then sits apart, and the assembled friends and 
relations burn the body. The mourning lasts for ten days, during which time 
the son or other principal mourner can only eat food cooked by himself. On the 
thirteenth day, a dinner is given to Brahmans, as well as to barbers, washermen, 
potters, tailors, and village guards, and is followed by a dinner to all the male 
relatives. The widows never wear glass bangles, or use the red mark on the brow; 
and are not allowed to marry again. The old rite of “ Sati” is probably a 
Skythian usage modified by Aryan culture. 

The ceremonies at maniage, death, &c., among the other Hindu castes are 
very similar, being based on the Pur^nic ritual, while the Vaidik ritual is used 
only for Brahmans. There are however, some slight peculiarities, as when the 
Marwdri bridegroom knocks down the figure of a bird which is placed at the 
doorway, as he enters the house in which the marriage is celebrated. 
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Numbers of Kh£yate, Khattris, Parbhiis, Pardesis, Marw^ris, &c., 
came along with the Rajputs in the train of the imperial Moghal 
armies into the Dakhan.* The Kh^yats (110 males, 106 females) are 

® Most of these castes are of mixed origin, but of good social status, and 
are constantly invading the Kshattria order. Thus the Khayats are often classed 
as Rajputs, and some divisions of Khattri style themselves Khayat. They were 
employed as secretaries, paj^masters, commissariat agents, and general clerks to 
the imperial armies. Many eminent families followed the first Nizam into the 
Dakhan, and among them were the ancestors of Raja Chandu Lall who was 
for many years the Peshkar and chief administrator of the Haidard- 
bdd State. His grandson R4ja R4j4yan, Rdja Narayan Parsed Narhindhar 
BAhddur is the present senior administrator ; and the representatives of many 
Khayat and Khattri families still hold high offices in the financial and other 
departments of the service. The Parbhfis are regarded as the offspring of 
Khayat fathers and Brahman mothers ; and the term Pard^si, which means 
“ foreigner,” is a general name given to the arrivals from Ilindostan without 
reference to caste. According to the Jatibhed Viveksdr, the Parbhus are divided 
into several subdivisions, of which two are the most prominent:—!, Chandraseni 
Parbhus ; 2, Paitani Parbhtis, On the authority of the Sdhyddri Purana, the 
former are descended from a Kshattria rkja, Chandrasena, whose pregnant wife 
fled to a rishi named Dalabhya, for protection from the hand of Parasurima, who 
had killed her husband. There is a family of these Parbhus at Baizapur. 

The Paitani Prabbris claim their descent from rilja Asvapati, who had twelve 
sons through the mediation of Bhrigii risbi ; bat the sage cursed raj4 Asvapati 
for somo offenco while on a pilgrimage to Paitao, and the raja’s descendants were 
called Paitani Parbhus. — The Marwaris are descended from the Pramaras, by 
a concubine of the Ahir or cowherd race, and are Vaisya banniahs of good 
caste. Their country Rajputana is naturally sterile, and this induces emigration 
to a great extent. After Aurangzib’s conquest of G-olkonda, a large number of 
Agarwdlas, Marwaris, Malwi banniahs, &c., accompanied him as merchants, 
jewellers, money-lenders, &c., and settled at HaidarAbad. They have since spread 
over the Dakhan, and are among the principal bankers, grain merchants, 
importers of European manufactures, and sellers of all sorts of produce, whole- 
sale or retail. There is a Marwdri banniah, and sometimes two or three of them, 
in almost every village in the Dakhan, and they have set aside the old Mahratta 
peddler and retailer of small articles, by bold dealing. The whole country has 
been eaten up by their extortions, so that it was found necessary in the adjoining 
British territory to resort to special legislation, and the Dakhan Ryots’ Bill was 
framed as a measure of relief to the inhabitants. Several families of Marwaris 
liave brought their wives from their own land, and having permanently 
settled down in various parts of the country, have modifled their grinding, grasp- 
ing, national spirit, and have become beneficial traders and local bankers. They 
have turned a great many articles that were neglected or almost unknown, into 
staples of commerce ; and have been undoubtedly instrumental in circulating 
capital more than any other merchants, and to classes of people whom they only 
could reach. The Marw^iris and other banniahs, &c., have a guild among them- 
selves for the settlement of disputes, regulation of trade, rates of exchnage, &0. 
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principally found in the city of Aurangabad, and in the ’Ambad and 
Paitan taluks. They are employed as writers, or practise as pleaders^ 
The Kh^y ats receive food only from men of their own particular caste, and 
not from women. They have twelve subdivisions, and state that they 
are descended from Chitragupta, the secretary of Dharmaraja, Within 
the last ten years, a great movement took place among the Khdyat 
community, which ended in the establishment of their claim to 
be classed as Kshattrias. The Khattris (428 males, 375 
females) are found in the Aurangdbid, Jdlna, and Sillode taluks. 
They follow similar occupations to the Khiyats, and are also brokers, 
drapers, betel-leaf sellers, &c. Those from Hindostan speak Hindostani 
and use meat and spirits. The settlers from Gujarat speak and dress 
in the Gujarati style, and are weavers of mashru, workers in lace, and 
money-lenders. The Khattris that live in Aurang^bid are of the 
Mehre clan as distinguished from the Rodes, and came originally from 
the Panjab. The Kapiirs (80 males, 85 females) are the descendants of 
a Saraswati Brahman by a Khattri girl. They are mostly brokers by 
profession, and are found in Jalna. The Parbhus (3 males, 5 females) 
are nearly all in the Baizapur taluk. The Pard6sis (8,605 males, 7,757 
females) are found throughout the district, but are most numerous 
in the Aurangabad, Kdnhdr, and Bokardan taluks. They follow all 
sorts of occupations, and are goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
barbers, betel-leaf sellers, liquor sellers, potters, dhobis, tanners, 
shoe-makers, sharpeners of knives, &c. A few are cultivators and 
shopkeepers, and others manufacture scabbards of swords or are 
saddlers. They speak a corrupt form of Hindostani and use moat 
and spirits. Remarriage of widows is permitted among all of them.* 

* The Pard4si cultivators form a large and distinct community, and claim 
a RAjput descent, several families calling themselves Chauhans like the RAj- 
puts. A few are patels, and some are money-lenders. The males and females 
dress like RAjputs of northern India. The Pardesis have principally two 
divisions, — Menes and Jangdes, with separate BhAts or bards, who perform 
marriage ceremonies and sing in praise of ancestors. The BhAts are termed RAjaji. 

The Pardesis of the Dakhan have cast off the sacred thread, and their priests are 
Sanvadia BrAhmans. Mendicants called Jagas, belonging to northern India, fre- 
quently visit the PardAsis of the Dakhan. 
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Of the remainder of the inhabitants from the north of India, the 
Kshattris (80 males, 75 females) are found principally at Aurang^- 
b^d where they are employed as writers ; but some of them at Ajanta 
are cultivators. The Ratods (10 males, 10 females) are in govern- 
ment service, and are in Aurangabdd and Bokardan. The Purbias 
(247 males, 194 females) are kalhdls, retail sellers, &c., and are most 
numerous in the Kanhar, Sillodo, and Bokardan taluks. 

The subdivisions of the Vdni or Vaish are included under the 
general heads of Kandesh, Gujarati, Marwari, and Lingaiat. The 
Kanddsh Vanis are represented by the Kathars, who are nearly all in 
the Kanhar taluk. The Gujaratis are chiefly in the Aurangitbdd, 
Paitan, and Baizapur taluks ; the Ladhs in the Paitan, ’ Ambad, and 
Aurangib^d taluks ; the Marwdris are very generally distributed, 
especially in the Gdndapur, J^flna, Aurangib^d, and ’Ambad taluks ; 
the Agarwalas are in the Kuldabad, Sillode, and Gdndapur taluks ; 
and the Jains in the ’Ambad and Paitan taluks. The Lingaiat 
Vdnis of southern India are most numerous in the Jalna, Bokardan, 
and ’Ambad taluks; and the Komtis in the Aurangabdd, Jalna, 
and Baizapur taluks. All classes of Vanis are vegetarians, and 
their staple articles of food are wheat, jowdri, and rice. Some 
of the old settlers from Gujarat and northern India have 
adopted the Dakhani costume of dress, with sddi” and “ choli” 
for the females, and a large turban, a ‘‘ dhoti,” a loose coat 
hanging down to the ankle, and a ‘Mupata” or ‘‘ rumal” for the 
males. The majority however, adhere to the north of India dress, 
consisting of a peculiar distinctive turban for the males, and a 
petticoat, a long or short sleeved bodice open at the back, and 
a scarf thrown over all, for the females.* The Kathdrs 

* A great deal of the clothing of the Hindu population, consists of looni- 
made apparel untouched by needle or scissors ; and formerly this was entirely 
so, but since the Mahomedan invasion and the introduction of the art of sew- 
ing, the costumes of Hindus and Mahomedans have somewhat assimilated. 
There is a convenience in the made-up garments which is a recommendation 
to their adoption ; but the petticoat of the females, is not regarded as a legiti- 
mate costume to the south of the Narbada, where the “s4di” is the only 
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(9GG males, 908 females) are retail sellers, cultivators, and bullock 
hirers. They are Jains in religion, and the men and women dress 
in Gujarati fashion. At their marriages, the bride and bridegroom’s 
parties abuse each other. The Gujaratis (579 males, 556 females) are 
tradesmen, agents to bankers, workers in gold and silver lace known 
as killabattu,” or proprietors of such laceworks, and manufacturers 
of mashru” and himru.” Others are goldsmiths, jewellers and 
tailors. The Gujaratis are fairer than the Marwaris, and some of 
them wear the turban of the Bhattias having a horn or peak in front. 
They are divided into the following clans, the members of which do 
not intermarry with each other : — Porwal, Desawal, Khadaiti, Nagar, 
Srim^(li, Modh, Chi tori, Gujar. The females are clever with the 
needle, and flower silk with much skill and taste. Their dress is much 
scantier than that of the Marwari women. The Gujars (47 males, 


garment worn in conjunction with the “ choli” or bodice. A few of the 
women, even among tlie res[>ectah]o class(?H, do not wear the bodice, under 
tlie idea that tliis covering for the bosom should he reserved for the impure. 
Sonic of the Mahom(;daiis, on the other hand, freqiicnlly content themselves 
with the simpler covering whicli is more peculiarly the dress of the Hindu, 
Among the males, the “ dhoti” or scarf round the loins, constitutes the whole 
clothing of a large number of the poorer classes. The “ lungi” is a larger 
scarf worn over the shoulders and upper part of the body. The turban or 
liead-dress is of every colour and hue, but white and red are the most preva- 
lent. The darker colours are generally relieved by embroidery. There are 
numerous varieti(?s of turbans which take their special names from particular 
forms, or from the materials of which they are composed ; and the size and 
shape frequently depend np®n the caste or tribe to which the wearer belongs. 
The nustaliJc is a very small turban of the finest muslin, which fits closely 
to the head, and is used with the court dress at Ilaidardhad. The material 
of which the clothing is made, consists usually of cotton ; but silk is used 
to some extent by the higher classes. The Hindus have also adopted a 
narrow “paijdma,” and a short jacket which is sometimes quilted. Their 
long coat reaches a little below the knee, and buttons up to the right ; while 
a similar coat for the Mahomedans buttons to the left. The Mahomedans wear 
an inner coat of medium length, and their “ paijamas” are sometimes very wide. 
The general clothing of the Hindu females consists of a “ sadi,” covering both body 
and head, and a bodice with sleeves reaching nearly to the elbows. Among the 
north of India females, the “ s4di,” jacket, and petticoat are commonly worn. 
They also use a bodice which is open-backed, and either short or long sleeved. 
The Mahomedan females wear a “ paijama,” a short-sleeved bodice covered with 
a light muslin jacket, and a “s4di” covering both head and body. 
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females) claim R4jput origin, and were formerly renowned for 
their martial habits, but have now chiefly adopted agriculture, or 
are herdsmen like the Ahirs. They grade as Sudras, and their 
widows are allowed to marry if tliey please by the Danecha rite, 
but it is of second rank, and women who have children rarely 
contract it. The llavuli (21 males, 21 females) is a tribe of Giijars Ravuiis. 
found in the Aurang^b^d, Jalna, and ’Ambad taluks, the members of 
which are principally cultivators. The Golahs rank with ordinary Ooiahs, 
Sudras and are professional saltmakcrs. In domestic customs and 
religion, they do not diftcr much from Jats and Gujars. There 
area few Jats (63 males, 77 females) who have taken to agriculture. Jat^. 

The Ladhs (753 males, 736 females) are a subdivision of the Gujaratis. 

All the above generally speak Gujarati or a dialect of Hindi ; and 
either profess the Jaiii religion or are V^tllabha Vaislinavas. There 
are a few Bhattias (132 males, 130 females) who are settlers from BMttms. 
Kachh, and like the GujariCtis are saukars, shopkeepers, traders, &c. 

They are all found in Baizapur, but several others come annually 
from Bombay during the cold season, as agents for cotton, linseed, &c. 

The Kachhi Budclis (83 males, 67 females) reside in Begamj)ura KachhiBudcii, 
in the city of Aurangabad, and are fruit-scllcrs, market and flower 
gardeners, and agriculturalists. They speak Hindi, and state that 
they came from Bandalkand as cavalry and infantry soldiers in the 
time of Aurangzib. Like the other north of India settlers, they burn 
their dead, but bury those who die of small-j)ox. 

The Marw^ris (5,140 males, 3,815 females) arc from the desert of Jey- Marwiris. 
piir, and are bulky yellow-coloured men, taller and more vigorous than 
the Gujaritis. Tliey arrange themselves in twelve tribes, such as Mosri, 

AgarwiCl, Oswil, Srivaka, Kandawil, Baijabargi, Thakur, &c., who 

eat together but do not intermarry. Tlio OswtCl and Sr^tvaka profess 

the Jain religion ; and the Oswal is tlio richest and most numerous of 

the mercantile tribes. The Agarwilas (110 males, 107 females)' are also A 'jarwdla^ 

wealthy as a class, and are partly Jain and partly Hindu in their 

religion. The remaining tribes are of tlie Vaishnava sect, worshipping 

Krishna and Radha. Marwa'ris are usually employed as bankers, 
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MarwArJa. grain-dcalers, and confectioners ; but there arc several families be- 
longing to the divisions of sonars, M^it sonars, Malwi sonars, 
hajjams or barbers, and Khati Marwari badh^fis or car- 
penters. The members of a tribe called llajm^tli are wood-sellers. 
Marwa'ris are proud of their cookery and are particularly successful 
in their sweetmeats. They arc fond of gay clothes, and the men 
dress themselves in the purest and plainest white muslin, but wear 
the richest brocade scarves and shawls, with turbans of two or 
more bright colours. Tlie apparel of the women, especially at 
festivals, is equally gorgeous; and the amount of ornament is proverbial. 
The petticoats called ^‘gogra” are in ample folds and of at least two 
different hues ; the bodice is open-baeked and short-sleeved ; and the 
gay “ Sr'fdi” or upper garment is generally bordered with narrow gold 
or silver lace. Jewels are worn to the feet, ankles, round the 
neck, and as nose -rings, earrings, bracelets, &c. The females however, 
do not wear any ornaments of gold about the feet ; and they twist a 
thin wire of gold or silver between the two front teeth. They go about 
in companies, but cover their faces and look out only from the margin 
of their upper garment. The different tribes of the Marwe-tris are sub- 
divided into innumerable kaps” or clans ; and tlie men usually marry 
one wife from their own elan, but abstain from blood relationship and 
do not marry in their own ‘‘ gotruni.” They burn their dead, and 
hire servants to convey the charred bones and ashes to the river, 
instead of taking them })ersonu]ly. Their widows never remarry. 

Jains. The Jains (497 males, 445 females) are retail sellers, cultivators, 
tailors, and labourers. A few are weavers and cloth merchants. 

Linguits. The Lingaiat Vinis (1,875 males, 1,843 females) arrange them- 
selves into several sections such as Panchams, Melwants, Dix- 
wants, Chilwants, &c. ; and although they do not in their creed 
recognise caste, they are very exclusive even among themselves, and 
the followers of every different trade or avocation refuse to eat together 
or intermarry. They are shopkeepers, confectioners, and sometimes 
agriculturalists. The Lingiiat Kanadas (399 males, 397 females) 
follow similar occupations, and are mostly found in the Baizapur and 
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Aurangabad taluks. Several of the Ling^fiats are tailis or oilmen, 
tambolis or betel-leaf sellers, and a few are carpenters, blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths, barbers, potters, dhobis, and g^iilis or cowherds. The 
Lingfiat V^nis and Komtis are darker-coloured and smaller men 
than the Vanis of the north of India ; and they have, to a great 
extent, been superseded as retail traders by the Gujaratis and 
Marwiris, especially by the latter. The Lars arc generally 
goldsmiths, merchants, and saukars, who came originally from 
Gulbarga. The Ling^iats inter their dead in a sitting posi- 
tion ; but among the Lars, those who die unmarried are buried, 
and all the others are burned. In the celebration of marriage, 
the Lars and the Lingaiats adopt a plan contrary to the general 
custom among other Hindus, and take the bride to the bridegroom’s 
house. The Ling^fiat marriage rites are very simple, — the couple 
being placed on a mat or on a bullock saddle, to which they are lifted 
on the crossed hands of four men who put betel-leaf in their mouths 
and complete the ceremony. Among rich Lingaiats however, the 
more elaborate ceremonies of the higher-caste Hindus have been 
imitated. The widows are allowed to remarry, Lingaiat women 
are fond of ornaments, and often wear a silver or gold zone which 
confines the sadi” at the waist. They are frequently good-looking, 
and are fairer than the women of the other classes of south India bannias. 
The Lingaiats are Vaira Saiva Hindus, whose sole object of worship is 
the lingam^ a model of which, enclosed in a box, they either carry on 
one arm or have it suspended in a casket from the neck. The casket 
or box is of gold or silver, sometimes richly chased, according to the 
means of the wearer,— the poorest contenting themselves with a plain 
white handkerchief. The Jangams (242 males, 220 females) are the 
priests of the Lingaiats, and are most numerous in the Aurangibid, 
Jdna, and Kanhar taluks. They are enjoined to be constantly on the 
move, to be unmarried, poorly dressed, and to beg their food from 
place to place. The majority of them are mendicant beggars ; but 
several are silk-weavers, and a few are cultivators and retail sellers. 

The Komtis (120 males, 115 females) are bannias or small 
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traders, dealing in grain, cotton, sugar, and other products. They 
also do a little mercantile business as agents to sauk^rs, &c., and 
even take to agriculture, but do not hold the plough. As a class, 
they are on a mere average as regards wealth, although sometimes 
they become saukirs, m^hajans, bankers, &c.; but this is rare, and 
they prefer to carry on their fathers’ calling. They buy all the thread 
spun in the village, or what they can procure at fairs, and dispose of 
them to weavers, taking the produce in cloths. Many of them are 
Vaisyas and are in several sections, while the remainder are Sudras. 
The widows of the latter are not debarred from a second marriage. 
Komtis generally speak Telugu, and employ Brihmans for marriage 
and death ceremonies. 

The Hindu cultivators of the betel-vine termed Bahris (580 
males, 550 females), andTirmilis (127 males, 130 females), are found 
in Bokardan, Aurangdbdd and ’Ambad, They are seldom retail 
sellers of the betel leaf, which is an occupation followed by Ling^Ciats, 
and other Hindus called Tambolis (26 males, 24 females), who are 
most numerous in Sillode. The sellers of perfumes called Gandhis 
are Gujar^ftis, and are common in Jilna, Aurang;(bad, and 
Bokardan. The Attars (18 males, 18 females) reside in the 
Jalna, Aurangabad, and ’Ambad taluks ; and a class of Hindus 
called W^ttaris (44 males, 37 females) are also sellers of perfumes 
and are found in Kuld^bad, Bokardan, and ^Ambad. The Halv^fis 
(66 males, 78 females) are Marw^ri or Ling^iat confectioners; and 
the Bhudbunjas (1 male, 2 females) are Pardesi sellers of parched 
or roasted grain. They are both found in Aurangabad and Jalna. 
The Kalhals (542 males, 630 females) include Mahratta, Pardesi, 
and Lefdh liquor sellers, and are most numerous in Bokardan, Kanhar, 
Aurang^bid and Sillode. A few toddy sellers are found in the 
Gindapur and Paitan taluks. Kalhils are respectable Sudras, 
but do not rank as high as carpenters, blacksmiths, cultivators, &c. 

The term Mahratta is now applied principally to the Kunbis, 
but it should be confined to the military families of the country. 
The Kunbis do not as a rule enlist as soldiers ; and although Siv^ji 
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and some of his Maliratta chiefs were of this race, their followers 
were chiefly drawn from the Ma wals of the W estern Gh^ts. The 
bulk of the Mahrattas are Sudras ; but many of the chieftains call 
themselves Tliikurs and claim to bo descended from the Tuar Kij- 
puts.* The women are well treated and are helpmates ; and the 
wives of all chiefs and military men are veiled. Mahrattas pride them- 
selves on their surnames, such as Sindia, Holkar, Bhosla, Dainglia, 
&c. ; and they form the greater portion of the inhabitants of the district. 
They are landholders, cultivators, and are found in all the trades and 
professions. Those who have taken the bhagat” or vow of absti- 
nence, do not eat flesh or drink spirits, and observe a strictly vegeta- 
rian diet ; but the others eat everything except beef, and use spirits 
in moderation. 
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The Kunbis (147,542 males, 141,283 females) comprise KunWa. 
about 40 ’63 per cent of the whole inhabitants, and form the main 
body of the agricultural population.^ The term Kunbi has been 
sometimes applied to husbandmen in general, but in reality it is 


^ The iiAcicnt Edjputs of Mfflia'itCshtrcf wore always at war W’ith those of 
iiorthrrn Indi.'i under Siladitya of Kanoj ; and later on, the wars which pre- 
vailed during the greater part of the 18th century between tlui Mahnitta armies of 
the Dakiian and the lUjputs of northern India, reduced the old constitutions 
of the latter into a state of comparative chaos. There is no physical 
resemblance between the Kajputs and Mahrattas, and the exteriors of the 
two ra(?os show a marked difference. The former arc large-honed and lazy- 
looking, but have a certain grace and dignity of person. The Mahrattas 
are short, stout, well-proportioned, and evince more character than any other 
people except the Ibfjputs. They are hardy men, capable of great exertion, 
especially on horseback ; but are not well-favoured, and are bluff, plainly, 
and outspoken. Mahrattas, even of the highest rank, have not a dignified 
appearance, and are not so pliant and graceful us other natives. Many of the 
Kunbis however, are fairer and taller men, and are considered to bo Aryan in 
features and manners, but their institutions are less democratic than those of 
the Jat and Kijput. 

® From some notes published in 1879, on the agriculturalists of the 
Aurangdbdd district, it would appear that the cultivators may ho divided, 
according to their condition, into four classes. The 1st consists of Brahmans, 
aflluent patels, prosperous smiths, carpenters, and other artisans who have 
independent sources of income and do nothing aS farmers beyond superin- 
tending the work of hired labourers. They live in substantial flat- 
terraced bouses of masonry or brick, having courtyards in front. The 
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KunbiB. a caste of Mahrattas, the members of which are by hereditary 
occupation j farmers and tillers of the soil. The Kunbis are considered 
by many to bo Vaisyas, but are more generally classed as 
Hindu Sudras of good social standing. Though quiet and 
unpretending, they are a robust, sturdy, independent agri- 
cultural people. All Kunbis however are not cultivators, and the 
following are some of the various occupations followed by them 
in the district, and the number of persons employed in each : — 
cultivators 226,530, labourers 51,927, tailis 26, loh^rs 114, sutirs 
179, gdulis 69, kalhals 141, roalis 32, retail sellers 268, baildars 25, 
gaundis 129, halvais 35, son^Crs 28, pujrfris tarkassis 390, krflk'Cbattu s^s 
24, koshtis 24, silk weavers 105, blanket weavers 13, saukiCrs 
54, cloth sellers 20, shimpis 19, watchmen 43, cattle grazers 
745, persons in government or private service 2,673, persons of evil 
repute 54, beggars 1,117. The Kunbi cultivators form 78*42 per cent 
of the total number of Kunbis, and 68*11 per cent of the total 

2od class includes patels of largo villages, well-to-do Kunbis, Mcflig, 
Tailis end other artisans, who possess milch buffaloes, cows, and brood 
mares, and only superintend the work of their families and of hired 
labourers in the field, as their incomes are largely supplemented by the 
produce of the dairy and the rearing of stock. Their bouses are flat-roofed 
and tolerably comfortable, and have courtyards in front. The 1st and 
2nd classes comprise about 15 per cent of the cultivators, are in good 
circumstances, and are generally free from debt. They eat three mealsa day, 
and their food consists of jawdri or bajri cakes with dcfl, curry, &c. The men 
wear a heavy turban of good stuff, a dhoti, a quilted jacket, or sometimes an 
angarJea or long coat, and perhaps some ornaments of silver and occasionally 
of gold. The women wear jewels of silver and gold, and have “ sadis” and 
“cliolis” of good material. The 3rd class cultivators consist of raiats proper, 
and arc mostly Kunbis, with a few Malis, Pardesis, Dhangars, &c. They are 
not very prosperous, devote their whole time and attention to the fields, are 
assisted by all the members of their own family, and hold chiefly dry-crop 
lands. The cultivators of this class form about 60 per cent of the agricul- 
tural population, and are in fairly easy circiimstfmces. About 25 per cent 
of them are free from debt, and may bo termed prosperous ; while the indebted- 
ness of the remainder varies in degree, and seldom amounts to more than one 
year’s income. The houses are generally small, and do not possess forecourts. 
The men wear a jacket instead of an angarka^ or wrap themselves up in either 
a “ kambli” or “ dhoti ; ” and the women have a few ornaments of silver. They 
tat three meals a day, but use no d^l, and the food is of a cheap kind. 
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agricultural population. There are several subdivisions of local 
Kunbis, such as Tilven or Tilole, Marrfthe, Dakshni, Ghd^tole, Banj6ra, 
Akarmase, Barm^se, Zadhav, Vaindesi, Bijapuri, Kanddsi, Varadi, 
&c. ; but the Akarm^se and Barm^se are the most common. The 
Tilven Kunbis are moderately distributed throughout the district. 
The Marithe Kunbis are in two sections, — 1, pure Mahratta Kunbis, 
and 2, GinWdi or ordinary Kunbis. The pure Mahratta Kunbis are 
very strict in the performance of religious ceremonies, &c., observe all 
the fasts, &c. common to the Brihmans, wear the janwa” or sacred 
thread, will not allow muthur” or ‘‘ pat” which is the remarriage 
of a widow, and are vegetarians, eating only from the liands of a 
Brahman, or from one of their own subdivision. They marry their 
near relatives like the lligvcd Brihmans, and the bridegroom is 
allowed to wear his turban and shoes during the whole time that the 
marriage ceremonies are being celebrated. The wives are kept in 
seclusion called mola,” and are not permitted like ordinary 

The 4tli class numl)crs about 25 per cent of the agriciilliiral population, arnl 
consists of poor Kunbis, Malis, Dlinngars, Mali4rs, Mdngs, &c., who have not 
more than omi or two bullocks, and hire cattle when the bind is to be tilled. They 
generally join a surhutti or partner, and contrive to gain a liarc subsistence. Some 
work on their own fields, but more than half of them work as hire<l labourers by 
the year, month, or day, to the more wealthy ryots. The younger boys 
graze cattle or scare hinls from the ripening crops. During a part of the hot 
season, when there is no work in the fields, the men are freipicntly employed 
in erecting new buildings or in repairing old ones for well-to-do Kunbis, Marwdris, 
Brahmans, &c. Nearly the whole of the cultivators of the 4th class are more 
or less involved in debt, —some hopelessly, and others to the extent of three or 
four years’ income. They live in little huts, and in seasons of plenty have throe 
meals a day, but otherwise they eat only two meals. Tlie men wear a dirty 
turban often in shreds, a piece of cloth round the loins, a coarse blanket, and 
a tattered jacket. The women have a couple of coarse “ sddis,” the same number 
of “ cholis,” and a few pewter ornaments. 

Ihc agricultural population may be divided into- — 1, Gujar, PanKsi, and north 
of India cultivators ; and 2, Mahratta and southern agriculturalists. Tbe former 
are made up as follows : — Gujars, Jats, Rajputs, Pardesis, Panics! Kumh4rs, 
Marw4ris, Agarw41as, Thakurs, Ladlis, L4dh Sonars, Jains, Purhaias, Gaud Brah- 
mans. The latter consist of Kunbis, Malis, Tailis, Lingaiat Vanis, BiAhmans, 
Brdhmanzai, Golaks, Komtis, Banjaras, Lnmanis, Mahurs, M4ngs, Parrfts, Navhis, 
Kumhilrs, SonSrs, Suta'rs, Loh5rs, KahSrs, Baildars, Kasars, T4rus, Koshtis, Cham- 
bers, Gauraus,Rang4ris, Shim pis, Gondhalas, GJulis, Telugu Reddis, Kolis, Bhils, 
Buruds, Pardhis, Gosains, Bair5gis. There are also Musalrnin cultivators. 
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Kunbis. Mahratta Kiiiibi women and those of other castes, to wear the K^si 
bangle made of pewter or german silver. They break their glass ban- 
gles and the kali gursoli” or marriage string on becoming widows, 
odnuidL and will not use kuku” on their forehead- The G^Cntidi or ordinary 
Mahratta Kunbis are supposed to be the descendants of female servants. 
They are much more numerous, and allow widows to marry widowers. 
The ceremony opens with a feast given by the parents of the widow ; 
after which the man and woman are made to sit on a mat or on a 
bullock saddle which is placed on the ground, and the Brahman 
tics their clothes (called gh.tt”). In this manner the couple 
proceed to the kuls^cdmi or household deity which they worship ; 
then they fall at the feet of the elderly relatives, and tho 
Bi\thman unties the knot, pronouncing them man and wife. Tho 
woman is named after the widower’s first wife, and the offspring is 
considered legitimate. Both tho Marrftho and Guntadi Kunbis have 
special surnames such as Giikwar, Siudi, Nimb^lkar, and Pav^r. The 
Dakshni, Daksliui Kuiibis are of lower caste and marry only among themselves. 
Endavd, The Kadavus arc said to be the descendants of a pure Mahratta or 
G^ntadi woman, by a Mahratta who is not her lawful husband. They 
are allowed to cat from the hands of all the other subdivisions, but 
vd^nddsi. do not intermarry. The Viindesis (373 males, 351 females) are 
considered superior to tho Kadavas, and marry their daughters to 
ordinary Mahratta Kunbis, but the latter will not give their daughters 
Ghdtoia. to Vaindcsis. The Gh«l tolas arc found in the BaUghat ; and a few 
Banjdra, Loiiis are met with beyond the Ajanta range. The Banj^ra and 
Lamifni cultivators are fairly distributed everywhere, and can hardly 

Akarmaai and be distinguished from tlic local Kuiibis. The Aharmase and Barmase 

BarmaaL ^ 

do not belong to the better class of cultivators ; and the former are 
said to be descended from Gujar handmaids. 

The ordinary Kunbis are kind and hos])itable, cat flesh, drink 
spirits, and all excesses are punishable by caste rules. They burn or bury 
their dead, allow their widows to remarry, and have gurus of their own 
but are subject to Brahmans in matters of faith and ceremony. The 
men are indificrent agriculturists, and arc excelled by tho Parddsi, 
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raiats, whose fields are deeply ploughed and well cultivated. They Kunbis. 
make good husbands ; and the women are chaste, faithful, 
neat, and clean, but are plain and ordinary-looking, and as 
they grow older, become seamed and care-worn as if from hard work. 

In fact the Kunbi woman is very industrious, for in addition to her 
domestic duties, she very often earns wages as a labourer to other 
Kunbis, or assists her husband on his own field, sells the pro- 
duce at fairs and markets, and collects grass, fuel, &c. At home she 
rises early, carries water from river or well, grinds the daily corn, 
makes bread, and prepares hot water for her husband’s bath, and to 
bathe herself. Before breakfast, the kulstodmi or family deity is 
worshipped, when the wife receives the pure caste mark from her hus- 
band; and after he has gone to the fields, she perhaps washes clothes, 
sweeps the house, plasters the floor with liquid cowdung, churns butter 
or makes it into ghee, and then, either goes out to labour in the fields, 
or joins a gang of women and spins thread till it is time to got ready 
her husband’s evening meal. She is not much of a needlewoman, 
but can make her own bodices and her husband’s ordinary jackets ; 
while the padded coats are given to the village tailor. The Kunbi 
marries his children at 9 or 10 years of ago, but the mungi” or 

betrothal takes place one or two years earlier. The village 

artisans and menial servants assist on such occasions, and also 
when a birth or deatli takes place in the family, so that these 
ceremonies are very expensive. At the marriage festivities, the horse 
on which the bridegroom rides is led by the barber, who waves a 
chaori or horse-hair whisk over the bridegroom’s head ; the M^ng 
beats the drum and blows the horn ; the dhobi spreads the white 
cloth over which the bridegroom, accompanied by his mother, or the 
leading female member of his family, walks to the house of the ^ 
bride ; the carpenter is in attendance with the chaorang or wooden 
stool which with other things, the bride’s family presents to the 
bridegroom, and also furnishes the wooden horse by the side of which the 
bridegroom walks when the bride is brought homo ; the kumh^r 
supplies the bride’s family with the earthen vessels painted red and 
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white, and in the coneluding procession, takes his place with a rude 
imitation of an elephant ; and the Koli supplies the water for the 
feast. All these receive a present of a cloth ; but the Mahir, who 
works the hardest, is presented with a s^di and bodice for his 
wife, and gets some of the broken victuals. The Mahir women who 
carry lamps placed on brass plates containing betel leaf, &c., and 
attend upon the bridegroom, also receive presents ; while the Bhat 
who marries the couple is paid a handsome sum of money, besides 
being presented with clothes, &c. 

The Milis (14,430 males, 13,973 females) are an allied race of 
husbandmen, who eat with the Kunbis, but do not intermarry with 
them. Those found in the district consist of cultivators, gardeners, 
labourers, cattle grazers, tambolis, killabattu sis, tarkassis, sutirs, 
sonirs, retail sellers, giiindis, kalhals, persons in government or private 
service, and beggars. There are several kinds of Milis, such as 
Phul, Ran, Jiri, Qhasi, Khasi, Haldi, and Sagar. A few Navghari 
and Mdli Mills belonging to the Gujaritis arc included among the 
cultivators. As a rule, Milis are not landholders ; and all the Mahratta 
subdivisions eat Hesh, drink liquor, and allow widows to remarry. 

The Sonirs (3,829 males, 3,580 females) arc jewellers and gold- 
smiths, and rank according to gotes, — the greater number being 
Vaisyas, and the remainder Sudras of good social standing. They 
also follow other occupations, as cultivators, labourers, cattle 
grazers, weavers, tarkassis, and beggars. The north of India 
Sonirs belong to the Gujaritis, L^dhs, Marwiris, Miit Marwaris, 
M^lwis, and Pardesis. The ’Ahir Sonirs eat flesh, drink liquor, 
and allow their widows to remarry.* The Vaish Sonirs are mostly 

♦The ’Alurs are supposed to be the offspring of a Brihman father and a woman 
of the Arabaetha caste or medical profession. They were formerly in eight 
clans, but are now completely absorbed in the Sudras. Tlie ’Ahirs intermarry 
and eat together, and sometimes eat with the Rijput, Jat, and Gujar. They and 
the Giulis succeed the Gujars as cattle-keepers, and seem to be the 
pastoral people of the Mahrattas, as the Gujars are of the Jat districts. The 
Dhangars are shepherds, but keep aloof from the ’Aliirs and Giulis. The ’Ahirs 
are not strict Hindus, are good-looking like the upper classes of Hindostan ; and 
in addition to being herdsiren are fair agriculturalists and artisans. 
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Madhvi Vaishnavas and wear the sacred thread. They speak Hindo- fionira. 
stani, abstain from meat and spirits, and will only take food from the 
hands of a Brihman. The Panch^l Sonirs are from southern India, and PdMhdi 
derive their name from a supposed acquaintance with work in gold, 
wood, iron, brass and stone. According to their specialty however, 
they may become goldsmiths, carpenters, blacksmiths, braziers, or 
stone masons, as there is no particular craft confined to a family, and 
any of the above occupations may be followed according to indivi- 
dual inclination. They all wear the sacred string, and are divisions 
of the same race, for they intermarry ; but they have a peculiar rule 
by which a woman is allowed to marry again if her husband agree 
to separate. The goldsmiths are the head of the Pinchals, and 
have a caste jurisdiction over the others. The P^tnch^ls do not rever- 
ence Brdhmans ; worship Viswakarma the architect of the gods ; 
and are Vaishnavas and Saivas, but have social intercourse, and 
intermarry with one another. The Saivas usually wear tho 
*‘ling.” Goldsmiths are in good circumstances and are sharp 
men of business, though they seldom attain much wealth. The 
village shroff is frequently a goldsmith ; but the town shroff is 
above an artisan in social condition, and is even considered 
superior to a bannia. The town shroff is sometimes a Brahman, 
a Khattri, a Vaisya, or a Sudra, and if fortunate becomes a sauk^r 
or mihijan. His stall is frequently a place for gossip ; he can detect 
false coin very readily ; and like tho banker and tradesman, keeps 
double entry, worships his day-book and ledger at Dassara and 
Devali, and gambles a little at the latter festival to see his luck 
for the next year. 

The Sut^rs or carpenters (3, .347 males, 3,212 females) are Sudras of Sutdrs, 
good position, but some of them wear the sacred thread and claim to be 
descended from the Kshattrias. They are in three distinct sections, 

Pard&i, Mahratta, and Pdnehil, who do not intermarry or eat with 
one another. The PardesiSutirs are frequently Lodhis from the vici- 
nity of Oude. Several of them are cultivators, but the majority are 
carpenters or are employed in government service. Their marriage 
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sut&ra. and other ceremonies are similar to those of the Bdjputs, but they do 
not wear the sacred string. The Khiti Marwiri Badh^is are settlers 
from M^rwir, and adopt the manners and customs of the Marwiris. 
The Mahratta Sutars eat meat, drink liquor, and allow their widows 
to remarry, but this last is considered of inferior rank and is not 
generally practised. They are usually village carpenters, and are paid 
in kind according to the ‘‘ baluta” system for making and mending 
field tools, but are paid in cash for household work. There are also 
a few ’Ahir Sutars who keep to themselves, and are hard-working. The 
Pinchcfl Sutars are not so common as the other subdivisions. The 
carpenters earn good wages, averaging from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 a 
month ; and the woodwork and carving seen in the balconies of the 
houses at Aurangabad, Jefina, Paitan and other places, show that they 
possess skilful workmen among their number. 

LohAra. Tho Lolidrs or blacksmiths (1,822 males, 1,658 females) are in four 
subdivisions, Pardesi, Mar^Cthi, ’Ahir, and P«^ncha'l, who follow the 
customs and manners of their particular sect. The Chhatri Loh^rs 
are blacksmiths, coppersmiths, and silversmiths. They do not use 
meat and spirits, and burn their dead. The Mahratta blacksmiths cat 
meat, drink spirits, burn their dead, and allow widow marriage. Their 
marriage ceremonies are performed by Brahmans ; and they worship 
Devi and Khandobfi. The ’Ahir Loh^rs dress like low-caste Hindus, 
and arc in poor circumstances, repairing the iron-work to ploughs, 
&c. All the ’Ahir artisans, like the Panch^ls, keep together, 
and are governed by their own ‘‘panchiiat” in social matters. 

Saikaigars. There are also a few Pardesi Saikalgars (18 males, 11 females), 
who go about grinding and cleaning knives, and making sword 
sheaths. The blacksmiths hold a position next in grade to tho 
carpenters, and a few wear the sacred thread. They do not 
earn such good wages as carpenters ; although as artisans they aro 
equal to any work in their own line, agricultural or housciiold, and 
Bodrij’s establishment at Aurangabad has a wide reputation for shi- 
kari knives, spears and sword blades. Some of tho blacksmiths 
are cultivators and labourers. The Ghisidis (149 males, 127 
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females) are travelling blacksmiths who rank a little higher than ouiswiB. 
Mahirs, Chamhirs, and similar low castes. They are also called 
Tarimuk, and go about with donkeys from village to village, looking 
after old iron, grinding knives, and doing odd jobs. The Ghis^dis 
are very poor, and are not allowed to reside in villages, but pitch 
their black blanket tents in the village precincts. They state that 
they came from the north ; are dark but not black, and are taller 
than Hindus in general. Their language, called Tarimuki, contains 
several Mahratta and Kanarese words. Among themselves, the 
Ghisrfdis have a reputation for running away with other men’s 
wives. They worship Khandobi, sacrifice at birth to Satwi, burn the 
married but bury the unmarried, and carry food to the grave for 
three days. 

The Kas^rs (1,390 males, 1,327 females) sell glass bangles, and a KasArs. 
few deal in brass and copper vessels. They take to other occupations 
as well, such as government or private service, and agriculture, 
while some work as labourers and a few go about as beggars. Kasfos 
who manufacture brass and copper vessels arc called T^mbatgars TAmbatgars. 
(87 males, 94 females). Kach^ris (86 males, 79 females) make KachAris. 
glass bangles ; and Lakheras cover the bangles with lakh or Lakheras. 
sealing-wax, and colour glass. Kasars and Tclmbatgars are 
a rule, well-to-do, of good caste, and very abstemious in habits*" 

They allow remarriage, worship Kili, burn their dead, and eat from 
the hands of Brihmans. 

The Shimpis or tailors (1,273 males, 1,265 females) are ’Alurs, Jains, shiapis. 
N^mdevs, Bh^vsagars, Telangis, and Linga'iats. The ’Ahir Shimpis 
are chiefly found towards the north, and the Jains about Jilna and 
Aurangib^d. The Mahratta Ncimdevs and Bh^vs^gars are most 
numerous about Jilna and Auring4b^d• They are Saivas and 
Vaishnavas, use meat and spirits, allow widow marriage, and settle 
disputes among themselves. The greater part of the Shimpis are 
Sudras of good rank and are closely allied to the Rangrfris or dyers ; 
but of recent years the Rangiris of Auringibad have separated, 
and neither eat nor intermarry with the Shimpis. The tailors 
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are in easy circumstances, and are assisted in their work by their 
women and children. They also take to other occupations, and are 
cultivators, labourers, cloth and retail sellers, sauk^rs, rang^ris, and 
tarkassis. There are besides, a few Pardesi and Gujarati Shimpis. 
The latter do not use meat and spirits, and burn their dead. 

The Kumh^rs or potters (2,802 males, 2,797 females) are 
Parddsis or Marathls, with a few Lidhs, Niths, and Lingfiiats. 
The Pard(5si Kumh^rs observe the manners and customs 
of the Hindus of the north of India. They eat only from the hands 
of their own people ; but there is a peculiar custom among fathers 
and mothers, who will not eat from the hands of their married daughters 
living with husbands, until the daughters have become mothers 
themselves. There are a few families from Gwalior, who are potters, 
and brick and tile makers. The Mahratta Kumhirs worship SivcC 
rather than Krishna, and employ Br<£hmans for marriages, &c., but 
have also priests of their own. They eat meat, drink liquor, and 
burn their dead. During the marriage ceremonies, the bride and 
bridegroom, like other Hindus, wear a wreath of the palas (butea 
frondosa), called barsing.” The Kumh^r is (i Sudra and has his place 
in the village system. In return he receives his share of the collection 
of grain from the cultivators, and certain contributions from tho 
artisans. Kumh^rs are sober and industrious, and the females do a 
great deal of work. They manufacture wares from tlie smallest 
earthen cup or water vessel, to largo jars and urns ; and the painted 
elephants, sheep, horses, male and female figures, images of gods and 
goddesses, and small cups and vessels which are made by them, are 
sold by hundreds at every village fair. 

The Jinghars (78 males, 80 females) are a poor vagrant class, 
generally of Pardesis, ^^•ho make or repair native saddles and scabbards 
of swords, and colour sticks, &c., with sealing wax. They are considered 
superior to Chambers, use meat and spirits, and burn their dead. 
The Beiders (192 males, 201 females) are builders in brick or mud 
and are in fair circumstances. A few of the Kunbis take to this 
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occupation, while some of the Beiders are cultivators. There are also, 

Pard^si Beiders, and others from the south of India. The Giundis oAiindii. 

(58 males, 41 females) assist the Beldars as stone masons, 

and contain Kunbis, Pardesis, Malis and Linguists among 

their number. The Lon^ris and Chunna-s^s (55 males, 46 females) Lonins. 

are sellers of charcoal, workers in lime, and manufacturers of salt ; 

but the last occupation is usually followed by a class of people called 

Shoragar. They are all Mahirs by caste, and burn or bury their 

dead. The Chittar Khattris (42 males, 44 females) are painters, oiiittarKhattris. 

decorators of walls, palanquins, &c.; and the Khadsuthris (1 male, Khadsuthris. 

4 females) are toy-makers. The Zarckharris (6 males, 13 females) Zar6khams. 
are Kunbis by caste, who sweep up the dust in the Sonars’ workshops 
and wash it out to collect particles of gold. The Karazkars Karazkarg. 
(29 males, 23 females) and Beruls (45 males, 39 females) are retail B^ruis. 
sellers and labourers. 

The Telis or oil manufacturers and sellers (5,853 males, 5,G08 toh*. 
females) arc in four divisions, Mahr^tta, Lingaiat, PardtJsi and ’Ahir. 

The Mahratta Telis are the most common in the district, and are Saivas 
and Vaishnavas, but chiefly worship their oil-mills. The Ling^Ciats 
come next, and then the Pardesis. Most of the Telis use wooden mills 
to which they yoke one ox ; and press til (sesamum), kai^ad (safflower 
seed), amhadi (hemp), and alsi (linseed). Telis may bo looked upon 
as part of the agricultural community, and are in good circumstances. 

The customs of the Mahratta Telis are like those of the Kunbis, and 
many of the latter follow the occupation of oil-making. The Telis 
select their own headman called cliaudri^ allow widow marriage, 
and burn or bury their dead. 

The Sdis or weavers (1,311 males, 1,287 females) arc in several sec- siiis. 

tions, — S^kun, Padma, ’Ahir, Gujarati, &c. The Sa'kun and Padma 

Silis are said to be of Mahratta and Telugu origin respectively, and are 

found with other weavers at Paitan, Jilna, and Aurangib^d. They 

have separate headmen, and do not intermarry. The Padma Salis are 

Vaishnavas, and dress like Mahrattas. Both the subdivisions weave 
65 a 
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cotton cloths for sadis,” dhotis,” &c., and a few work in silk. 
The Patvekars (229 males, 213 females) spin the silk or cotton threads 
for silk ■ fringe, lace, tassels, &c., and are common about J^lna. 
There are a few Kunbi and Pard(5si Patvekars at Paitan and Auran- 
gab^td. The Tarkassis, or gold wiro makers (5 males, 5 females), 
are found in the J^lna and Qundapur taluks.* The gold wire wound 
round either cotton or silk thread is used by the Kallabattu weavers 
and is made into gold lace, or woven into cotton or silk cloths. 
The Kallabattu weavers and Hindu Tarkassis are chiefly Tunis, 
Gujaratis and Pardcsi.s. The two last burn their dead, but the 
Pard(?sis use meat and spirits which the Gujaratis do not. Tho 
Gujarati Khattris weave the fine silk cloth known as “ mashru.” 
Tho Koshtis or cotton and silk weavers (1,582 males, 1,507 females) 
are in six divisions, — Hadgar, Thavang, Ladh, Mahratta, Padnavar, 
and Karnavar. The Hadgar and Thavang are Lingifiats, and employ 
Brifhmans as well as Jangarns at their marriage and other cere- 
monies. One subdivision of the Thavang worships Vishnu and 
another Siva, but both intermarry. Tho Linga'iat, Lddh and 
Mahratta Koshtis arc manufacturers of a cloth called ‘^pitamber,” 
in which gold lace i.s used. The Malirattd Koshtis are Kimbis, 
and several of them are cultivators. The Linguiat Koshtis do not 
always carry the ling openly like the Vanis. The Nachabands are 
principally Jangarns, and make waist cloths which are sometimes 
richly embroidered with lace. A few S^lis and Koshtis, known 
as Nivaria, manufacture tape. The thread spinners are usually women 
of all castes, from tho Kunbi to the Mahar. The weavers of the finer 
class of cloths, rank next to the JSudra bannias, dyers, &c.; but the 
coarser kinds of cloths, such as khddis,” are woven by Mahdrs, 
Mings, &c. 

^ The Tarkassis mentioned here, form a caste, but their occupation at the time 
of the Census was that of common labourers. The Tarkassis in page 240 are 
persons who have been actually working in gold wire, but they belong to other 
castes, such as Kunbis, Ladhs, Gujaratis, &c. This fact should bo borne in mind, 
in perusing the accounts given of castes ; and reference for occupations should 
be made to pp. 239-243. 
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The blanket weavers do not belong to a separate caste, but wool 
weaving is followed as an occupation by Dhangars, Hatkars, Kunbis, 
Mcflis, &c. The Dliangars and Hatkars however are principally 
engaged in this work, and their women are employed in spinning 
wool. The Tagwalas or ganni weavers (1)3 males, 02 females) are 
principally ' a the Bokardan taluk. They are for the most part 
Vaishnavas,' but also worship other Hindu deities. Lanianas 
and Banjaras, who move about with pack bullocks, frequently follow 
this occupation ; and some of the Tagw«flas on the other hand are 
cultivators and labourers. The llangiris or dyers (707 males, C)M 
females) are in several subdivisions, but the Bhavsagars and 
Namdcvs are the most common, and arc related to the Bhavsa<^ar 
and Namdcv Shimpis. They are chiefly found in the Aurangabad, 
Jalna, and ’Anibad taluks. Hindu dyers are of the Sudra caste ; and 
the craft is hereditary, the secrets of mixtures of colours descending 
from father to son. They are worshijDpers of Devi and Bhavani, 
allow widow marriage, burn or bury the dead, have a Iieadman of 
their own, and a council to settle social disputes. Tliey prepare colours, 
print and dye cloths, and arc in easy circumstances. Dyeing is 
carried on by Malioniedans as well, apart or in combination with 
Hindus, but the latter are the more numerous of the two. 

The barber caste, Nalivi, Warik, or Hajum (3,725 males, 3,739 
females) is in five subdivisions, — Mahratta, ’Ahir, Telugu, Marwari, 
and Pardcsi. The Mahratta Nahvis arc torch-bearers at marriage 
ceremonies; and the ’Alurs hold an umbrella over the bridegroom and 
play on musical instruments. The customs and manners of the former 
are similar to those of the Kunbis. The Telugu barbers (Mangali) are 
few in number, and are subdivided into Sribaj and Lajgan. Tho Bribaj 
are the commoner of the two, and are Vaislinavas. The Marwrfri 
haj earns are similar to the Porval Mar war is in their marriage 
ceremonies. The Pardesi haje-Cms follow the occupation of tambolis 
or sellers of betel-leaf in addition to their special calling. Barbers 
are Sudras by caste and are indispensable, as Hindus are not allowed 
to shave themselves. They are members of village councils, and 
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NAhYte. rank after carpenters and blacksmiths. No Hindu shaves every 

day, and the time and hour of shaving is fixed by the josi or astro- 
loger. The heads of male children are shaved at a certain age, and 
the hair is offered to the tutelar divinity of the family. Barbers are 
village surgeons, and treat sores and ulcers ; while their women 
are employed as midwives. Nahvis are also cultivators, labourers 
and cattle grazers. 

Parrits. The Parrits or dhobis (1,808 males, 1,755 females) are sub- 
divided into Mahratta, Pardcsi, and Teliigu. They are quite distinct 
from one another, do not intermarry, use meat and spirits, and burn 
their dead, but the Telugu dhobis bury little children and old 
people. The dhobis wash for Brahmans, VcCnis, and Kunbis, and 
belong to the regular village establishment. 

»Ahir GAuiii. Tho GSulis or herdsmen are in two divisions, — ’ Ahir G^uli and Gauli. 

Tlie ’Alur Gdulis (106 males, 114 females) keep cows and buffaloes, but 
not goats and sheep ; and trade in milk and tho preparations 
from it, especially ghee. They are Vaislmavas, worship Bilaji, 
burn their dead, eat meat, drink liquor, allow widow marriage, 
and call in Br^fhmans for marriage ceremonies. The ’Ahirs were 
originally in eight clans, the chief of which, the Nandb^nsi, is said to 
have brought up Krishna.* The subdivisions are now absorbed 
in the Sudras, and although their customs and manners are every- 
where the same, the ’Ahirs have no distinct headman of their own, 
GAniis. and the various clans intermarry and cat together. Tlie Gaulis 
(498 males, 460 females) resemble tho ’Ahir Gaulis, and like them, 
are a simple pastoral people, subsisting mainly by the produce of 
the dairy. They are subdivided into the Mahratta, Lingaiat, Ladh, 
and Nandbfinsi ; and are settled in all the taluks, selling milk, curds, 
buttermilk, and ghee. The Mahratta Gaulis have similar caste^ 


^ The women are comely and well-favoured and many of them possess 
considerable personal attractions. It is supposed that it was with the women 
of this caste that the god Krishna disported, and his love-making furnishes 
many a theme in legend and song. 
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observances to the Kunbis ; and are either Saivas or Yishnavas, oftniis. 
have numerous subdivisions, marry only in their own goUa^ 
and allow widow marriage. The Ling^iat Giulis, like the 
Ling^iat Koshtis, do not wear the ^‘ling” openly, but keep it in their 
turbans. They bury their dead, and place a quantity of ^^bel” 
leaves (a)gle marmelos) and salt around the corpse. The G^ulis 
are tall, robust, and fair, and they and the ’Ahir GiuHs are a good- 
looking people like the upper classes of Hindostan. They are 
generally well-to-do, and are cultivators as well as milk-dealers ; 
but farming is only a secondary occupation with them, and 
they attend chiefly to their herds. The G^uli women wear the choli” 
or bodice of the north of India, with the Hindu ‘‘ sSdi,” but some- 
times they use the petticoat and scarf. 

The Dhangars (16,210 males, 15,721 females) are shepherds, uhangaw 
and are supposed to have come from Hindostan in twelve tribes. 

They have nine subdivisions in the district, — ’Ahir, Khuntehkar, 

Mahr^tta, Holkar, Hatkar, Bando, Pardcsi, Gaddi, and Telugu, 
who are said neither to eat together nor to intermarry ; but the 
Mahritta, Holkar, and Khuntehkar are probably the same, 
the last name being derived from the pegs used in weaving 
blankets. The Holkar and Bandc appear also to be identical. Dhan- 
gars are generally cultivators, labourers, blanket-makers, and dealers 
in sheep and goats ; while a few are carpenters, cattle-grazers, liquor- 
sellers, or are employed in private service. They sell wool, sheep, 
goats, and a little milk and ghee ; and the women weave sidis.” 

A professional class of grazers called Takri move with their flocks to 
the higher ranges of hills during the hot season when forago is scarce, 
and return to the district in fair weather. They are engaged by 
cultivators to fold their goats and sheep on the fields for the sake 
of the manure. Dhangars employ Brihmans at marriages, allow 
widow marriage, and are Vaishnavas with an under-current of 
fetishism. They do not eat the flesh of the cow or village hog, but 
eat everything else, drink liquor, and bury their dead. The Hatkars Hatkars. 
are called Bargi Hatkars” or shepherds with the spears, as 
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nltlars. distingulsliod from the “ Kota Piillia Dliangars” or keepers of sheep. 

They were very turbulent at one time, and originally belonged 
to the military profession, but were called Dliangars because 
they enlisted under Holkar, who was himself a Dhangar. They 
all speak Mahratta, are very hard-working, and have settled 
down as labourers and cultivators. Hatkars marry only among them- 
selves ; and the men never cut the hair from their face. The 
widows can go in for ‘^pat” marriages. The Dhangars and Hatkars 
have several patels among their number. 

Kolia. The Kolis (3,434 males, 3,284 females) belong to the aborigines, 
and are of low but respectable caste. They are divided into the 
Kolis of the hilly countries, and the Kolis of the plains. They are also 
arranged in separate tribes such as Rifj, Salsi, Tonkri, Dhaur, 
Daiigari, ’Ahir, Neri, &c., and were formerly very troublesome. 
Several tribes of Kolis guarded the passes of the ’Ajanta range under 
their own N^(iks, while others attached themselves to the Bhils ; but 
the majority have long settled down to peaceful callings, and the 
land-holding Kolis deny all affinity with those of the hills. In the 
village establishment, the Koli is most generally associated with the 
occupation of a water-carrier, and the Kunbi drinks water from his 
hands. He is known by his chumli, or twisted cloth which he wears on 
his head in order to rest the waterpot ; but he is often a good farmer, 
or is engaged as a musician, handicraftsman, weaver, palanquin bearer, 
fisher, labourer, &c. The ’Ahir Kolis are frequently employed as watch- 
men, while others work ferries, grow melons in the beds of rivers, &c. 
They use meat, drink spirits, bury their dead, worship Khandoba, 
Bairob^, and Bhav^ni ; and employ Brahmans for religious ceremonies, 
but have also priests of their own. Some of the Kolis are prosperous 
village headmen, but the greater number are in ordinary circum- 
stances, and the lowest tribes drink very hard. All of them are fond 
of charms and amulets ; and the women have a pleasing expression of 
features, and have generally large families. 

KahArs. The Kahrfrs (515 males, 505 females) and Bhois (536 males, 531 
females) are fishermen, palanquin-bearers, cultivators, labourers, ferry- 
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men, or grow melons, carry grain on donkeys, &c. The Kahars, like 
the Kolis, are employed as water-carriers. They are rather good-look- 
ing, work very hard, allow remarriage, and worship M^roti as their 
kiilswami. The Bhois are either Mahratta or Telugu Sudras, but the 
two divisions do not intermarry ; and they spend their leisure time, when 
away from their fields or from other occupations, in catching fish by 
net. The TiCrus (311 males, 296 females) are employed as cultiva- 
tors, labourers, k^llabattu weavers, tarkassis, and ferrymen. They 
are best known for carrying travellers across rivers in flood, and as 
fishermen.* They burn or bury their dead, and use meat and spirits. 
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The G^fur^us (655 males, 657 females) are found throughout the otoAus. 
district, and officiate in Saiva temples. They are labourers, cultivators, 
and hold lands attached to temples ; or are employed in private 
service, as tarkassi weavers, retail sellers, &c.; but the majority 
arc worshippers at temples, or are beggars. Gaur^us are in two 
divisions, Mahratta and ’Ahir ; and have their own council to settle 
disputes. They blow the temple sing or horn and $ha7ik or shell. 


There is no distinct fisherman caste, bat the occupation is followed as a sup- 
plernent to other means of support, by Mahrattas, Bhois, Kahars, Kolis (Malhar 
Koli, Bibi Koli, &c.), Bhils, Tarus, Pardhis, Baujaras, MahUrs, Mochis, Musal- 
inans, &c. The fisheries formed royalties and were let out to contractors, who 
alone possessed the right to sell fish. The contractors again allowed the people 
on payment, to capture fish for their own consumption. This restriction how- 
ever, which preserves the fisheries to a certain extent, has recently been removed ; 
and fishing is carried on indiscriminately, especially during the monsoons, when 
large quantities of breeding fish and fry are captured by fixed engines, traps, nets, 
&c., by many of the labouring aud agricultural population. In the dry seasons, 
drag nets, &c. are used, and all the fish in pools or dhands in rivers are captured ; 
but there are special sanctuaries which Brahmans, &c., protect, and these act to 
a certain extent as preserves. The Bhils and hill tribes poison the streams with 
milk bush and other plants in order to catch fish, and in a bad season, this is 
their principal means of subsistence. Many of the nets used by fishermen have 
very small mephes, and in several cases, sheets of cloth called “ jholes” are 
used. Fish are caught all the year round. The nets employed are known by 
various names, and the sizes of the meshes vary with the season of the year, be- 
ing smallest during the monsoons when fry abound. As the water subsides and 
the fry become larger, the size of the mesh is increased. The implements 
used are “ jal” nets, “ guF* hooks, and ** esara” traps. The local names of 
bets are pelvi, auwkl bhuvar, pagajal, sarakjal, mahajal, inulpatti, helka, 
khuvara, and nahutri. 
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beat the sandi or drum, and are the musicians at the weddings of 
Kunbis and of the higher castes. They also supply ‘‘bel” leaves 
for worship, and platters of leaves to eat upon, to the Brahman, 
Vaish, and Kunbi followers of M^h^dev ; and receive in return 
presents of grain. The Bh^ts number 132 males and 126 
females, and are either Pardesis or Mahrattas. They are heralds, 
historians, genealogists, and minstrels ; and their calling is con- 
sidered sacred. The Bh^t is present on all state and domestic 
ceremonies, especially at marriages ; and no important person can en- 
ter, go out, or rise, without suitable proclamation. Some of the Bhdts 
hold lands; others are beggars, labourers, and cultivators, and a few 
have taken to trade. The village Bhats or ThAurs (333 males, 347 
females) are in different classes, and are employed to marry the 
village oiitcastes. The Brahman Bha't or gramjosi officiates at Kunbi 
weddings, and at those of the higher castes ; and reads the panchdng 
once a fortnight. The village Bhat or Th^kur is also a cultivator, 
labourer, or takes to private service ; but the majority of the Bhats 
are beggars. 

The Buruds (115 males, 130 females) are Hindu Sudras of low 
grade, and live within villages. They make the common bambu 
baskets called tokra^ the ordinary sieve for winnowing grain 
called sujf^ together with cradles, screens, mats, cages, &c. They have 
no headman, are very hard-working, and do not eat with the Mahar, 
Mang, and other outcastes. Buruds are either Saivas or Vaishnavas ; 
and Brahmans attend at their weddings. 

The Kaikidis (252 males, 248 females) belong properly to the abo- 
rigines ; but one section known as the Hindu Kaikadi is allowed to 
live within the village walls, and its members work baskets and mats 
from the leaves of the wild date {saindhi). The Hindu Kaikadis 
also use the stalks of the kdpas or cotton plant, the ambddi or hemp, 
and the turatta or pulse, in making baskets and wicker-work cages 
for storing grain. They are in two clans, Jadu and Gaikwar, who 
eat together and intermarry. Marriages take place early, and the 
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ceremonies are very simple, consisting of some turmeric or haldi which KaiMis. 
is rubbed on the bride and bridegroom, and then the knot is tied 
and a feast is given to friends and I’clations. Brahmans are not pre- 
sent, but are sometimes consulted. The Hindu Kaikadis do not 
eat the cow, are allowed to approach the village idols, and wor- 
ship Maroti, Bhava'ni and Khandoba. They have no headman, but 
a council to settle all social disputes ; speak Mahratta and Hindi, 
and either burn or bury their dead. A lower class of Kaikadis travel 
about during the cold season and hot weather ; and the members 
perform as jugglers, snake-charmers and musicians, wandering from 
place to place with their goods carried on the backs of donkeys, and 
pitching their little reed huts outside the village precincts. Tliey are 
not allowed to approach the village idols, and have a reputation for 
being great thieves.* The men are very black, and have a scanty 
waistcloth and dirty turban ; but the well-to-do use a coarse 
jacket, dhoti^ and turban. Tlie women are generally common, have 

^ The Kaikadis are divided into twelve tribes, of which, the following four 
are addicted to dacoity, highway robbery and burglary : — 1 Gadjpati or forest 
Kaikdiii ; 2 Parbathgiri or bill Kaikadi ; 3 Konkani ; and 4 Dakhani. The 
last is the most daring of all, but every gang of dacoits is composed more 
or less, of members from all these tribes. Kaikadi dacoits live in temporary 
huts during the rainy season, and commence operations after Dassara and Dcvali, 
breaking up in small parties of from four to fifteen, but keeping within a 
few miles of each other, and acting under the orders of a headman or naik. 

Information of property, &c., is given by their wives and children, who 
enter houses to repair chakis or grindstones. The Kaikadis are the great 
robbers of the south, just as the Bowris are of the north of India ; and follow 
dacoity, &c., as a profession. They are very expert at stealing fowls. Tho 
other tribes that steal and pick pockets are as follows : — 1 Botif make baskets 
and children’s toys from date leaves, tell fortunes and sell medicinal roots, 
herbs, &c. ; 2 Khoti, exhibit monkeys, but the ordinary monkey showman 
is a Mahomedan ; 3 Pandarpuri, contract for sand and muram in repair- 
ing roads, for which purpose they employ donkeys and ponies in large 
numbers ; 4 JTuc/ii, or Uclila^ prepare brushes of straw used by weavers, and 
make snares, capturing large quantities of game ; 5 Pamb^ exhibit green 
snakes ; 6 Telugu^ make baskets and wander about ; 7 Tuhaku DhudUf sing, beg, 
and settle for a time in villages ; 8 I7r, settle in villages for a long time, and 
make baskets and repair grindstones. Another tribe, the Kuth Kaikadis, 
are the lowest of all, kidnapping and selling children, and prostituting their 
females. The Gadapati and Dakhani intermarry, but the others do not.— See 
Major Gunthorpe’a Notes on Criminal Castes.” 

tf 
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KaikAdis. b^ass bangle ornaments on their wrists, and wear their sddis” 
tied in the Telugu style. Both sexes are very untidy, and eat the wild 
pig, fox, jackal, &c. They wondiip a legendary saint Manai in times 

KunchiwAia:,. oi’ cliolera, and make ofteringsto Mahomeclan shrines. The Kunclii- 
walas (30 males, 31 females) are another branch of the Kaikadis, who 
live in jungles, and like the Pardhis and wild tribes, snare game, sell 
jungle produce, and manufacture grass fans, screens, and ropes. 
The Kunchiwalas with the Kaikadis in general, pay adoration to 
Vishnu and Siva ; but their fetishism is more pronounced, and 
they have their sacred stones and trees and lonely spots in the 
jungles, believed to bo the resort of demons and sprites. All 
the Kaikadis drink spirits, and speak a mixture of Tamil, Telugu, 
and Kanarese. 

Diiors. The Dhors (826 males, 818 females) are in three divisions, — 
Maliratta, Ahir, and Pardesi, who neither eat nor intermarry with 
one another. As regards occupation, they are in two distinct 
classes, the first being leather dyers, and the second tanners, or 
makers of water bags such as mhoiesj palchdls, mashaksj Ac. Dhors 
do a little cobblers’ work and repair shoos, &c. ; but are con- 
sidered superior to Chamhars, Mahars and Mangs, and are allowed to 
live within the village precincts. They never eat large horned 
cattle, nor do they partake of animals that die of disease ; but 
are regarded as unclean, because they deal in leather and hides ; 
and the temple guardians will not allow them to come near the idols. 
The Dhors worship M^ihiCdcv (Bhau Adam), Ai-Bliav^ni and Khandoba. 
In their own houses, they cowdung a particular spot every week, and 
place flowers, burn incense, and after j)rostrating themselves partake 
of some food consisting of wheaten cakes covered with rice. 
The Maliratta Dhors bury their dead, but burn women who die 
in childbirth ; and in their marriage processions, the bridegroom rides 
on a bullock. The Ahir Dhors work the leather jars called Jcuppa 
or budla, used for ghee or oil. The Pardesi Dhors are from Bandal- 
kand, and burn their dead, but bury those who fall victims to small- 
pox and cholera. The Ohamhirs (5,496 males, 5,315 females) 


hamhtirs. 
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are in several subdivisions, such as Mahratta, Mang, Katai, chamMrs. 
and Pardesi ; and a few are Lamanas. The Mahratta Clmmh^rs 
belong to the village establishment, and execute various kinds 
of rough work, such as plough gear, headstalls for ponies 
and horses, and ropes of green hide, but chiefly make sandals 
sewn with thongs of green leather. The Chamhar was formerly 
the executioner, and used the sinews of cattle instead of liempen 
rope. The better classes are cultivators, labourers, or take to private 
service ; and those called Khatiks (150 males, 149 females) KMUks. 
are butchers and liquor-sellers. The Khatiks of Aurangabad 
neither eat nor intermarry with Chamhars, and their chief 
occupation is tanning and dyeing leather. Mahratta Chamhars have 
their panch to settle disputes, worship Manai, and have their own 
priests called Chamhar Shuts or Thikurs ; but they also reverence 
Bnlhmans, and worship Kali or Durga from a distance. The marriage 
ceremonies are performed in the morning by the Bhit who beats the 
drum and repeats some verses j but the auspicious day and hour is^ 
fixed by the Br;(hman or Josi, who is not present in the liouso, but 
stands at some distance, and gives the signal by clapping his hands. 

After the knot is tied, the bride and bridegroom walk seven times 
round a post of the mini (boswellia serrata), surrounded with 
earthen pots placed in the centre of the marriage shed. The Mahratta 
Chamhars burn or bury their dead, and allow widows to remarry. 

The Katais make shoos and sandals, and labour in the fields, but are Kutais, 
mostly fancy workers, and are found in Aurang.-Cbid, Jalna, Paitan, 
and the principal towns of the district. The slippers they make of 
si! er and gold thread arc very neat and tasteful, and many of the 
shoes are prettily embroidered with soft floss silk executed by the 
women. The Katais will not eat or marry with the Mahratta or 
Hindostani Chamhirs. They worship Mita or Sitla the goddess of 
small-pox, and MarfAi or Mari’ Amina the goddess of cholera. At 
Aurangabad, they marry when under age, proceeding on foot to the 
shrine of the goddess Sitla, which they circumambulate five times. 

They speak Hindi, and burn their dead. The Pardesi Chamliars 
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called Kullar Bandala Cliamlidrs, are from Bandalkand, and are 
found in tlie principal taluk towns. They work slippers of different 
patterns, and make the native shoes called chaddvan. The Pardcsi 
Chamhars cat meat, drink spirits, and burn their dead. The Mochis 
belong to the Chuckler caste of Southern India, and are considered 
inferior in grade to the Chamhars. They arc short, dark, of slender 
frame, and their lower limbs are very slight. Mochis are in greatest 
numbers in the cantonments of Jalna and Aurangifbid, where they 
make boots, shoes, slippers, harness, and leather-work ©f all 
kinds. 

The Mahirs (32,035 males, 32,894 females) arc subdivided intotTie 
followinfT tribes : — Somas, Andh or Andhvan, Lfirvan, Bankar, Wtld, 
Bewne, Tirwan or Til van, Gopal, &c., who generally cat and marry 
among themselves. The Somas are the most numerous, and inter- 
marry with tlioAVad, but not with the Lefrvan, although the latter cat 
with the Somas. The Andhs (93 males, 91 females) are considered 
superior to the ordinary Malutrs, and are found in greatest numbers 
in the ’Ambad taluk, where they are cultivators and labourers. The 
Bankars weave coarse clotlis. Their women spin cotton in a close 
room kept lightly watered, and turn out tlie finest threads that 
are used for the highest class of muslins. The Gopals (521 males, 
489 females) are Mahar devotees of a shrine at Domigirhan near 
Kaigaon on the Godavari. They are itinerant beggars and dancers, 
wear a string of sheep’s wool round their neck, and beg for flor» ' , 
uncooked food, &c., from Mahars, but affect to bo of better caste and 
will not eat with the latter. There arc besides, a few Gnrmaks or 
Jangain Mahars from Pandarpur, who wear a necklace of the root 
of the tidsi (ocimuin sanctum), and arc for the most part 
employed as servants. Mahars live without tlio pale of the village in 
a suburb called Mah^rvada or Dhervida, and although they are only 
the serfs of the cultivators, are indispensable, and hold a very re- 
spectable position in the village establishment. The Mahir is consulted 
in reference to sites for houses, and knows the holding” of every 
cultivator. Ho is the watchman of the villnge and crojis ; 
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removes dead animals, taking the horns and skins ; procures lod'gings, muMw. 
firewood and forage for travellers staying in the village ; acts 
as guide to the next village, &c. For these services, the Mahir 
is one of the watandars or hereditary occupants of rent-free 
lands, which he can cultivate if he please ; and receives in addition, 
a certain proportion of grain at harvest, and presents of cloths, 

&c., at marriages, &c. Mahers eat everything, even cattle, &c. 
that die of disease ; but their ordinary food is simple, consisting 
of jawari cakes, curry, curds, &c. They are fond of spirits, 
but do not usually drink to excess ; and at their casto 
dinners, which are given at births, betrothals, marriages, and 
deaths, they use meat but not spirits. Besides being village 
servants, Mahars are employed as cultivators, labourers, cattle 
grazers, weavers, thread-spinners, bricklayers, cart-hirers, and 
are beggars, or work as private servants. The Mahrfrs adojit 
Hindu prejudices as they rise in the world ; but are very poor 
as a class, and live in little thatched hovels called jhopdas, 
containing a bedstead or two, some earthen pots, a wooden or metal 
ladle, a curry stone slab and roller, a hand-mill, a large knife, one or 
two bundles of ragged cloths, and fuel for daily consumption. The 
men and boys to the number of about four or five in a lot, eat out of 
the same plate, made of a kind of pewter : and the women and girls 
cat after the men have finished. Mahars are not allowed to approach 
the village idols, but worship from afar, or have temples of their own 
in their suburbs, containing stones daubed with kunka or red powder 
as emblematic of Ilanumiln, Devi, Ai Bhavani, &c. They worship the 
other Hindudeities, such as Vittoba, Khandoba, Bhairoba,&c.; besides 
snakes, departed spirits, and the gram-devatasy consisting of piles of 
black and red stones under great trees, or solitary rocks in lonely 
places on village lands. They keep Maisi or Masoba in their houses 
as a domestic god ; and at stated times, make a stand of dough, on 
which they place a small earthen lamp, with some ghee and a lighted 
cotton wick, and having placed some jawari cakes before the stand, 
fall down and worship it, and then partake of the cakes. The 
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Maliars fi-equently devote tlicir elaugliters to the gods, and especially 
to Kliandoba and Bliavani, who are said to possess the girls. This i^ 
done under some vow, and the girls thus dedicated are called 
mmrli or wagnL Occasionally boys are also devoted, and 
are called xoagia* The well-to-do Mahars get their child- 
ren married early ; but the majority of the boys and girls are allowed to- 
grow up till the parents can afford the marriage expenses. The 
usual time for the boys to marry is between 5 and 15 years of age^ 
and the girls from 5 to 10. Tlie betrothal takes place one or two years 
earlier, when presents of cloths, (fee* are exchanged, and a caste dinner 
js given to the village Mahars. On the morning of the wedding day,, 
the girl’s relations arc brought by the boy’s father to the Jculd’evatcv 
ceremony which takes place in the boy’s house. The marriages are 
always celebrated in the evening, and the rites are performed by the 
Bh^t or Gosdin ; but Brahmans are consulted as to the hicky day and 
hour. The ceremonies commence by bathing the boy and girl, and 
then rubbing them with haldt or turmeric, after which the boy is taken 
on horseback to Maroti’s temple where he meets the girl’s relations.. 
They all worship together, exchange presents^and proceed to the girl’s 
house, where a parda or screen is put up at the chauk or place where 
the wedding rites are performed, hiding the girl from? the boy. The- 
usual prayers are repeated as among the Hindus, with the exception 
that the priest is the Bhit or Gos^Cin ; but the Br£(lmian, 
although not present in the house, is at some distance, and 
when the auspicious moment arrives, claps his hands, and the parda 
is dropped. The bride and bridegroom make an ofieriiig of some 
iil seeds on the sacred fire, and presents arc given to the Bhat. 
A string called kaxikan, rubbed with haldi, is tied to the bride 
and bridegroom’s right wrists, together with a piece of turmeric f 
and the pair go to w^orship at Hanuman’s temple. Tho 

Girls are likewise devoted by Dhangars, Kolis, Ham^lis, Mangs, and even 
by the higher castes. Tho Bhat weds the girl to the sword by the ceremony 
called “ shej,” and she is afterwards attached to a temple and lives by prostitu- 
tion. The girls are dedicated to Mata, Khandoba, or some incarnation of Siva. 
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ceremonies extend over four days, during which time feasts are 
given and exchange of presents made ; and on the last day the 
bride and bridegroom proceed in procession on horseback to 
the bridegroom’s house. If the bride bo under age, a feast is given 
after eight days, called gondhal,” in propitiation of Devi ; and the 
bride returns to her parents with whom she remains until she 
attains puberty, only visiting her fatber-in-law on festival days. 
Ordinarily however, the gondhal’’ takes place on the day on 
which the bride accompanies the bridegroom on horseback. When a 
person is dying, alms are distributed as among the Hindus ; and after 
death, the hands are placed over the breast, and the thumbs and big 
toes are tied. The Mah^Crs burn or bury their dead with the clothes 
on ; and in case interment is adopted, a potful of water is brought 
from the river and poured over the body, which is then placed in tho 
ground and covered with earth. On the third day the head and 
moustaches of the chief mourner are shaved ; and food is offered over 
tho grave to the departed spirit, and is then thrown into the 
river. Some shave on tlio same day that the dead is interred, while 
others shave after ten days. The mourning lasts from three to ten 
days, and ends with a feast. Widow marriages are allowed by the 
pat ceremony, and the men can go in for as many such women as they 
like, in addition to the proper wife married by the lagan ceremony. 
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The Mangs (9,685 males, 9,432 females) are found throughout the Mdngs. 
district, and are employed as watchmen, labourers, cultivators, cattle- 
grazers, carpenters, dancers, musicians, beggars, or in private service. 

They are subdivided into the Mahratta, Hollar, Garodi, Bidar, and 
Dakalwar Mangs, of whom the Malirattas are the most common. 

The Chamhir M^ngs are leather workers, and ai'e employed as guides, 
watchmen and messengers. The Hollar M^ngs or Parv^ris are tra- 
velling musicians, and play on a double drum, samhal ; a small and a 
long flute or trumpet, sandi and mrdi ; the dafra or tambourine, and 
occasionally the sing or liorii. They also work as labourers, 
messengers, go about begging, and are present at the weddiugs 
of the poorer Sudras and outcastes, after the fashion of 
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Gauraus, who attend at the marriages of Brahmans and well-to-do 
Hindus. The Garodi are called “ pirasti” or wanderers, and 
are found in small numbers. They go about as dancers, beat 
the dhol^ and practise conjuring tricks and sleights of hand. 
The Dakhan Mangs make brooms, baskets, mats, &c., from the 
wild date, and arc horsekeepers, sell firewood, &c. Some 
of the Garodi known as Pendi Mangs are athletes. The Mangs 
are among the lowest of outcastes, and furnish tho common 
executioner. Their mark or signature is a knife. Tho village Mang is 
a watchman, guide, and sweeper ; and obtains some small privileges, 
presents, <fec., and his share of grain at harvest. Mangs aro very poor 
as a class, live outside the village, drink spirits, eat meat, and beg 
portions of dead cattle from the Mahars. They have their caste feasts, 
and marry in their own gotes. The well-to-do marry under age ; and 
the rites, &c. are the same as for Mahdrs, except tliat tho priest is a 
Mdng Tlidkur, Bhdt, or Gosdin. They worship all the local deities, 
and the ghosts of deceased relatives, especially those that have led evil 
lives ; and they wear round their neck a silver or copper figure of 
such a relative called Mdngir, wliicli is worshipped at full moon, 
Devili and Dassara. Mangs are much given to fetish worship, and 
make sacrifices of fowls, &c. to groups of stones supposed to be 
memorials of Devi or Bliaviini. In their houses they worship a cake 
placed on the ground, surmounted by five stones and a lamp. Feasts 
aro given as among tho Mahdrs at births, betrothals, marriages, and 
deaths, and any omission is punishable by expulsion from caste. 
Persons thus thrown out can be taken back again, by giving a caste 
dinner. The headman is called 

The Bhamtas or ’Uchlas (18 males, 13 females) are reputed as 
pickpockets and thieves, and are of migratory habits.* 


^ Both men and women are adepts at this calling, but never commit burglary 
or violent crime. They live well, and are said to have come originally from 
Teling&na, but dress like Mahrattas, although tliey talk Telugu among themselves. 
Their principal deity is Yellama ; and they usually follow their profession in railway 
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The Banjaras (7,258 males, 6,688 females) are found in all the 
taluks of the district, and are either Charan, Laniana, Mathura, Lad, 
or Biishara. They trace their descent from the Brahman and Rajput 
races of upper India, and appear to have come originally with the 
Moghal armies that were sent for the subjugation of the Dakhan in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. Their land a organization 
was derived from the long wars that followed, and they were unsur- 
passed as carriers of grain for large armies.* They penetrated (wery- 
where at the proper season, and removed all that could be exported ; 
but since roads and railways have been opening up the country, 
their occupation as^rain carriers lias been gradually passing away. 

carriages, carrying pieces of broken glass with them, and a knife curved like a 
sickle, called udmuk^ concealed in the mouth, to cut open bags anrl pockets. Another 
class called Pathurkam^ are likewise thieves and pickpo(‘kots, but i>rofe8S to 
mend chakis or grindstones. They speak '*elugu, worship Vellama, and are said 
to be descended from Bhamtas. (Major Gunthorpe’s Notes.) 

® A tanda is acotnmnnity or convoy of BaiijAias, moving in rrecession with 
pack bullocks, cows, ponies, and dogs. One or more of the best bullocks are 
selected as leaders and are decorated with bells, cowrie sliolls, peacoc ks’ feathers, 
scarlet cloths and tassels of cotton variously « olored. Before the whole stalks 
the deified guruhiel, called “ natadia^'' devoted to Bulaji, and supposed to be a 
protector to the herd. It carries a standard which UHiially contains a figure of 
Hanuman, the tutelar d^ity of all wandeiing trihee ; and the chief of the tanda 
walks by its side. The convoy may he in several companies, each of which has 
a headman with a leading bullock and smaller standard. Every bullock is 
ornamented with bells, some cast and musical, others of copper plate, and others 
of wood. The women are always in groups, and are remarkable for the variety 
and rich color of their sddis” and petticoats, the latter being generally tucked 
up, revealing very shapely limbs and perfect feet. The older females Icok hard 
and weather-beaten, as if seared by constant exposure ; but many of the girls 
and younger women are very good-looking, with a rich ruddy Spanish color, 
and a light high-stepping motion. They are very fond of ornaments, and the 
soft tinklings of the brass and silver anklets, &c. which they wear, mingle 
pleasantly with the varied chimes of the bells and ornaments of the cattle. The 
whole tanda is escorted by a group of strong fierce dogs which prevent the 
cattle from straying. The day’s march is about 8 or 10 miles ; and when it is 
over, the cattle are let loose to graze in the vicinity, and the packages are placed 
in tiers, with an awning of cloth or blanket stretched over them, as a protection 
from the weather. At night the cattle are picketed in a circle round the 
packages, and the camp is guarded by the dogs. In the rainy season, the 
Banjiiras unite in communities and build huts called hudia on some h^gh dry 
spot where there is good grazing ground, 
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They still graze and sell cattle, and move about with pack bullocks, 
♦ 

bringing wheat, &c. from Malw’^a to the Dakhan, and then going to 
the coast for salt ; but many have settled down as cultivators^ 
laborers, carpenters, barbers, mill-stono cutters, or are employed in 
private service, drive carts, spin ganni bags, sell retail articles, 
liquor, &c. There are several Banjara patois in tlve district, 
and the Banjara cultivator makes a very good agriculturist. 
Some villages are almost entirely peopled by Banjaras, wdio 
can hardly be distinguished from the Mahratta Kunbis. The settled 
Banjaras eat, but do not intermarry with tlie Kimbis ; and the women 
are sotting aside their picturesque petticoat, scarf, and ornaments off 
ivory, cow^rio shells, cSlc., for the more sober dress of tlie Kunbi 
females. Their food consists of jawari, bujrr, wheat, &c. ; and the 
Charans and L£(ds also use meat and spirits. Borne of the 
subdivisions eat together, but do not intermarry. The Eauj^ra 
men are called gohar^ and have great skill in driving cattle. They 
are >vell-mado as a body, and are bold, hardy, patient, and honest. 
The husbandmen live in flat-roofed houses built of mud ; and 
tlio chiefs of tandas have substantial brick houses ; while the poorer 
carriers move about with their grass huts, which they set up outside 
tho villages. The gohars stain their cloths with the juice of the ^apta 
(bauhinia racemosa), which gives a tinge of reddish brown ; and w^ear 
a similar stained or white turban tied across wdtli a piece of red 
cloth, a dhoti, and sometimes a tunic with a red scarf over the 
shoulders. The iiaiks and well-to-do wear bracelets, armlets, 
earrings, fingev-riugs, and a silver belt around their waist called 
karthoda. Tho Banjaras are fond of hunting the wild hog and 
other animals, and carry a sharp spear-licad with them, which 
they can affix to a bainbu or driving-pole. Tho women use a 
petticoat or “ petia,” an open-backed choli’’ w'ith long or short 
sleeves called “ kanteri,” and a dopatta” or “ odini.” The petticoat 
wdiioh is in ample folds, is made of coarse cotton print, of red or some 
other bright color, fastened to a blue waistband. The ‘‘ dopatta” or 
odini” is of similar material and texture, but of different color, 
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•and is fixed at one tjiid to the waist, and thrown carelessly BanjArwu 

over the head and shoulders. The women, except those who have 
teen widowed, draw tlie “ odini” over a head ornament made 
of cloth or wood, which looks like a high comb ; and the angle 
^t which this head ornament is worn, is said to indicate the rank 
of the wearer. The hair is rarely braided or tied behind, but is part- 
ed in the centre, combed back, plaited or let down in ringlets, and 
fastened with silk or cotton tassels and silver or pewter ornaments. 

The women also wear massive silver earrings, a large gold or gilt 
«ose-ring, tiei's of brass and ivory bracelets extending from the 
WTist high np the arm or to the sleeves of the bodice, brass ank- 
lets jingling with bells, brass and deer-horn ornaments, and a pro- 
fusion of gaudy colored tassels. They are as active as the men in 
their business avocations ; and wlien ti*a veiling, carry children, pro- 
visions, utensils, &c. The poorest women sell grass and fuel, but the 
others work at home and look after the dairy. They are good at 
needlework, make their own jackets and petticoats, and often em- 
broider and dye tlicir clothes to suit their peculiar tastes. The 
Mathuras are tolerably clean ; but the Clia'rau and Lanmna women 
seldom change their clothing, till it is tattered and torn, when it 
is renewed by a fresh suit. Tlie Banjaras profess to be Hindus, and 
worship Baldji, Kliandoba, Mari ’AI, Tulja Devi, Siva Bliai, &c. ; but 
they look on guru Nanak as supreme.'^ They observe Hindu feasts, 


® They worship Hindu gods as holy men, and their most sacred oath is taken 
iQ the name of a holy man, Siva Hlidi, to whom there is a temple at Sivna. 
They worship females who have become sail ; uihI formerly in nearly every tnnda^ 
a hut was set apart and devoted to Mittu Bhukia, an old freebooter. Tijo Banjaras, 
and especially the Larnefnas, have been accused of dacoity and thaggisni,” and 
are said to worship the sacred axe. Any one could become a “ thug” or a dacoit, hut 
the calling was peculiar to some of tJic wandering tribes who preserved the myste- 
ries of the sect for generations.. Their secret rites are pro])itiatory, and consist of 
sacrifices to Devi or Bhavdni (whose votaries they are), to bestow a blessing on 
the spear-heads, and on the torches that are to light the gang for the dacoity, 
Thaggism was an ancient institution, and some of the figures in the Kailas temple 
of the caves of Elura, prove the existence of “ thags” at the lime of the finst 
Brahmanical excavations. Several culprits have urged that their profession has 
a religious sanction in the cave temples of Elura, The followers, who had a slang 
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especially those in honor of Krishna, such as Gokal ashtamL During 
the carnival of the Holi, tlio women dress themselves in their best, 
and go about singing gaily in a dialect wdiich most of them do not 
appear to understand. The men dance and sing, and are sometimes 
joined by the females. The Banjaras are very superstitious, and believe 
in jadu or witchcraft. The sorceress, who is pointed out by a ‘^bhagat” 
or devotee when possessed by Mari ’Ai, is put to death, and the family 
to which she belongs pays a heavy fine. The Banjaras employ Brtih- 
mans at marriages, &c., and have no priests of their own, but consult 
Bhagats” such as Qosaiiis, Bainigis, and Mangblmus. They have 
their own “ iiaik” or headman, who is assisted by some of the adult 
members, and settles disputes, directs movements of the tanda^ &c. 
The ceremonies at births, betrothals, marriages, and deaths do not 
differ mucli from those of the Hindus, and are equally expensive. 
Childbirtli on a march is a quiet affair, and the infant receives its 
name as soon as the party meets with a Brahman, who is paid a fee to 
perform the necessary ceremonies ; but in settled places, a feast must 
be given to the tanda^ according to the circumstances of the parents ; 
and on the 5th day, the mother worships Satwi, the goddess of 
children. The Charans however, do not worship Satwi. Formerly 
infanticide was common, but the practice has been to a great extent 
suppressed. As a rule, marriage takes place after the girl arrives at 
maturity ; and among the north of India Banjaras, the females and 
males remain unmarried till they arc 20 and 30 years of age. The 
Dakhan Banjaras marry their children much earlier, and those 
who can afford it, seldom wait longer than from 12 to 15 years ; 
but among the L^ds, the girls must be married before they 
arrive at w^omanhood. The application for marriage comes from 
the boy’s father, and the betrothal {rrMtigni) is witnessed by 

langunge to give orders unknown to their victims, went about in a gang 
like ordinary travellers, and either joined or enticed into their company similar 
p.u-ties, Avliom they murdered at the first favorable opportunity. J41na has been 
for a long time the head-quarters of a department fur the suppression of “Thag- 
gi and Dacoity,” and the horrible profession may be considered to be stamped 
out. 
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the caste committee and is followed by a feast. For want of means, 
the marriage is often postponed for years ; but it may take place a 
month after betrothal, and the ceremonies which are celebrated at 
midnight, differ little from those at Hindu weddings.* The 
bridegroom pays a dower of about 200 rupees for a young girl. On 
the day fixed by the Brahmans, two pyramids of earthen pots are 
constructed, ten or twelve feet apart ; a bundle of firewood is laid 
behind each pyramid, and two wooden pestles are planted perpen- 
dicularly between them. The bride and bridegroom sit on the 
ground between the pyramids, and the fcastings and. presents of 
cloths, &c. liave their run of four days. The couple are bathed on the 
5th day, and the bridegroom leads the bride to his tent. The next 
morning the bride grinds corn near the feet of her husband’s parents. 
If the bride be under age, she returns after two or three days to her 
father’s house, and remains there till she arrives at puberty. No woman 
leaves the family into which she has entered. The Charans marry wi- 
dows to the nearest male relative of the deceased, but without any cere- 
mony beyond presenting a new cloth, and selecting a fortunate hour 
to conduct the bride home. The Mds adopt the gandharva form ; 

The boy and his relatives either walk or go on ponies to the girl’s village, 
where a separate house is engaged, and the customary sheds are erected and 
decorated with leaves and branches of the nim and mango. In the marriage 
booth, two posts of the hhair (acacia catechu) are substituted for the mlai 
used at Hindu weddings ; and instead of the four pots, placed one in each 
corner of the square (bhaula) to bathe the couple, and the five pots arranged 
one above the others (Jiarera) for purposes of worship, the Chdrans have 
nine pots in each corner, one above the other. The bride and bridegroom 
are rubbed with Jialdi and bathed ; and the Brdhraan priest or astrologer 
knots their clothes, lights the sacred fire in front, and repeats some prayers 
while he takes them round the fire from right to left, seven times. The 
couple throw grain on each othfr, and a feast to the tanda follows. 
The Chdran bridegroom goes with the bride to her fatbei’s house, and stays 
there a few months. The Ldds do not marry in their annam or surname ; and 
at weddings they perform the vadhi dawat ceremony, by which two couples fast 
the whole day, and at midnight, cover their faces, and prepare a dish of rice, 
split gram, sugar and ghee, which is eaten by the men, while the remnant 
is given to the crows or is thrown into the river. If this ceremony be not ob- 
served, or if any one be allowed to partake of the remnants of the dish, the 
wedded pair are looked down upon. 
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while the Mathnras and Lam^nas do not allow widow marriage. The 
Banjfiras burn the married and bury the unmarried, placing food at 
the head and foot of the grave. In the funeral ceremonies, the body 
is placed on a bambu bier, and is covered with cloth, but the head is 
left exposed. The corpse of a male is sprinkled over with gulal powder, 
and that of a female with kunhu. The bier is carried by four relatives 
to the burning ground, generally near a river, and the body is burned 
without any ceremonies. On the 3rd day the bearers receive a 
dinner ; and on the 10th a feast is given to the caste.* The Charans 
claim to be Rrfjputs and are in four sub-divisions, Povar, Chauhan, 
Rathod, and Jrfdu, who eat together, and intermarry, but not 
in the same clan. They wear the long-pointed Hindostani shoes 
called ehadavan ; and are a strong, well-made race, with a complexion 
lighter than that of the Mahratta Knnbis. The Charans are the most 
numerous of the Banjdras, especially the Rathod tribe, whose chief 
naik is in Berar, The Lamdnas come next, and number 2,405 males 
and 2,019 females. They and the Mathuras are from the north of 
India, arc fairer than the Charans, and claim to bo Hindus and 
Kshattrias by caste. They wear the sacred thread, do not partake of 
animal food nor eat with any other tribe, and keep a fire burning 
when they take their meals. The Lamina females are distinguished 
from the Charan females by using the “ sadi” instead of the “ langa” 
or petticoat ; while the Mathura women use a blue “ sadi.” The 
Lids speak and dress in the Mahratta style, and have their headman 
in the Balaghit, south-east of Ahmadnagar. They have a tradition 
that they came from the south, but this is improbable. The L^ds 
are not so fair as the north of India Banjiras, and have some peculiar 
customs, such as the vadhi dawat ceremony at marriage, and the 
warrior procession after Holi-f There are a few “ Dharis” who are 


* The Charans burn their dead with the face downwards. The Lids 
mourn for 10 days, and perform funeral ceremonies on the 11th or 13th day. 
The Mathura widow mourns her husband for nearly a year.— See Khandesh 
Gazetteer, Chap. Inhabitants, for this and preceding note, 
t See Khandesh Gazetteer, Chap. Inhabitants. 
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Mahomedans, and are the “ Bhats” or bards of the Banjaras. There 
is yet another class called Dhalias ” Vho arc Banj^ra Ma'ngs.* 

The Bhils (3,565 males, 3,584 females) are most numerous bmlb. 
in the Baizapur, Kanhar, ’Ambad, and Gandapur taluks.f 

^ The Charana and Dliaria are the most criminal tribes. The Mathuras 
and Lani/inas confine themselves to cattle-lifting and kidnapping. In the 
palmy days of the Cli^rans and'Dha'rip, dacoities were nndei taken on the most 
extenHivo scale. Gradually these gangs were broken up, and several members 
who turned approvers to the Tlmggi and Dacoity Department, denounced theii 
companions in crime. At the present day, they confine themselves to dacoities 
on a small scale on highways and on houFcs in out-of-the-way hamlets. Tliey 
also commit highway robbery, cattle -lifting, sheep-stealing, kidnapping 
children ; and at night time, plutjder carts laden with bags of grain, and bales of 
cotton when moving along the roads, or when halted ; carry off bales of cotton or 
silk at large fairs and encampments ; and rob grain and cotton, and commit 
other depredations at harvest time. As a rule they do not commit burglary, but 
are keen and successful whenever they take to it. Before starting on an 
expedition, they sometimes consult a “ bhagat’’ or priest ; and formerly the 
spirit of Mittu Bhukia was invoked, and certain ceremonies were performed 
which are now dispensed with. (Major Gunthorpe’s Kotes.) 

•f From a legend in the Sri Bhagvat, it appears that several centuries ago, 
a Ec'Cjput king of Hindostan had two sons, of whom the elder called Nisbad was 
black and deformed, and was sent to the jungles and wastes, wdiorc ho became the 
progenitor of the Bhils. Nisbad had twenty-two sons, each of whom married 
a wife from the surrounding population, and assumed the name of the caste 
to which she belonged. In this manner the Bhils became divided into twenty- 
two tribes, the Banwa claiming descent from a Brdhman mother, the 
RatlioJ from a Eajinit, and the V4nia from a bannia. According to another 
tradition, M&Iiadev had a Dindu bride, who bore him a son remarkable 
from infancy for his ugliness and vice ; and who having slain his fathcFs 
bull, was expelled to the woods and mountains. Ilis descendants were 
stigmatised as Bhils and Nishadas or outcastes. The Bhils are said to have 
belonged originally to the country between Ahmadnagar and Kandesh ; 
but others assert that they settled first in Marwdr and were driven by 
the Rijputs into the adjoining hills. They now inhabit the Viridyas and 
Satpuras, and extend from these to a limited distance, adhering to the spurs 
and offsets. In some of the native states that are found in Marw4r, Gujarat, 

Kandesh, and Milwa, when a Rajput chief succeeds, his brow is marked 
with the blood taken from the thumb or big toe of a Bhil. The Korkus, Kolis, 

Qonds, and other cognate tribes replace the Bhils in many places, or are intermingled 
with them ; but the latter are distinct from all, and probably the most ancient. 

The Hindus recognise their great antiquity, and acknowledge them lords of the 
soil, as well in respect of original right, as to protect themselves from plunder 
and injury. The Bhils are the Phyllitse of Ptolemy ;the Gonds are probably the 
Conduli or Chanddls ; and the Mah4rs are the Porvari. (See Journal R. A. S., Bombay 
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To the south-west, they are succeeded by the Kolis, and in some places 
the two are intermingled. They have several clans, such as Povar, 
Mali, Gaikwar, Shiiidi, Th^kur, Ahir, &c., and those found in the 
district, belong mainly to the Nirdhi tribe. The Bliils may be 

Branch, Vol. IV.) An early allusion to the Bhils is also made when the Vilabha 
kingdom was invaded about A.D. 524 by a Skythic or Bactro-Indian force. All 
fell except a daughter of Pramara. She had a son named Goha, who being 
celebrated for his daring, was elected king of the Bhils. (Journal R. A. S., Bombay 
Branch, Vol. III.) 

The Moghals treated the Bhils kindly, and entrusted them with the hilly 
country. The armies of invasion passed through unmolested, and the heads of 
tribes received certain donations and grants of russum or black-mail. Some of 
the Bhil tribes, such as the Tadvis of the Satpuras, and the Nirdhis of the Satmdlas, 
were partially converted to Mahomedanism, and were quiet and loyal. The rise 
of the Mahratta power, and the great cruelty and harshness with which the Bhils 
were treated, developed the predatory power of the latter, and they committed 
severe excesses, and harassed the country between Aurangabad and Kandesh. 
Numbers of Bhils frequented the hills about Kanhar, and from time to time 
descended to plunder the villagers, who, if they resisted, were killed outright, or 
were carried off to the hills, and there detained until their relations could pay 
the ransom demanded by the Bhil chiefs. A strong earthen wall w^as erected 
around the town of Kanhar, which was frequently invested, and the inhabitants 
dared not venture outside for days together. At length the Mahrattas, seeing 
they were not able to follow the depredators into the mountain strongholds, set 
to work to gain the confidence of the Bhils. After negotiations which are said 
to haNC extended over some months, the Bhils to the number of some hundreds, 
consented to attend a feast which had been prepared for them and their leaders. 
The Phils, not suspecting treachery, came for the most part unarmed. They were 
freely plied with liquor, and after they became so far intoxicated as to be incapable 
of offering serious resistance, a signal was passed to a considerable body of armed 
men, who were in ambush close by, to begin the work of destruction. The Bhils fell 
easy \ ictims, and the women and the children who accompanied them were re- 
morselessly slaughtered, and the bodies thrown into wells, or interred in pits dug 
for the purpose. The spot where the bloody holocaust occurred, is pointed out 
near Kanhar. “ From a high cliff near Antur, hundreds were yearly hurled to 
destruction, and in the towns of Dharangaon, Chalisgaon, and Kopargaon, 
large bodies of Bhils w^ho were assembled on a full promise of pardon, were 
beheaded or blown from guns, their women mutilated or smothered with 
smoke, and their children dashed to death against the stones.” — See Khandesh 
Gazetteer, Chap. Inhabitants. 

After the Mahratta war of 1803, there was a fearful famine in the country to 
the north of Ahmadnagar. The Bhils formed themselves into gangs of plundering 
assassins, and the worK of settling them occupied seven years, from 1825 to 1833. 
The Bhils have been occasionally troublesome within recent years.” — See Chap. 
History, 
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further subdivided into the Bhils of the plains, and the wild tribes. buus. 
Many of the Bhils are employed in villages near the hills as 
watchmen, and have a portion of the village lands assigned to them, 
and certain dues in grain paid at harvest. The cultivating Bhils are 
settled in hamlets, and are laborers to agriculturists, or have taken 
to cultivation themselves. A few are carpenters, beggars, &c. Tho 
wild tribes arc in very small mimbers, and subsist by the chase and 
forest produce. Bhils in general are of small stature, and arc of 
active habits, but some are tall and well made. They are not steady 
at work, and are ignorant, fitful, careless and extravagant, though 
simple, faithful and honest. They have no separate language, but 
speak a corrupt form of Hindostani, Marathi, and Ringdi, or a 
mixture of these Avith Hindi and Gujarati words. Although in 
manners and appearance they are tolerably distinct from tho 
surrounding population, the Bhils of the plains arc gradually as- 
similating with tho low-caste Hindus. Tho men have a lunga” or 
waistcloth, a turban and a jacket ; and tho women wear a s£di,” 
with or without a choli.” Tho ornaments are hereditary posses- 
sions, consisting of brass or silver rings, anklets, bolls, &c. Tho 
settled Bhils live in thatched huts, and sometimes possess cattle, or 
at least a cow or buffalo, a few fowls, a fishing not, and perhaps a 
sword, dagger, or matchlock ; but firearms are only used by the 
headmen. The national weapon with which they are very expert, is 
the kumpta or bow, made of bambu and about 5 feet long. The 
string, chulla^ is either a thin strip from the elastic bark of the bambu, 
or is prepared from the sinews of wild animals. Tho Bhils have always a 
largo stock of barbed arrows a yard long, and each quiver contains 
about sixty of them. In shooting with the bow, they bring the 
arrow with tho fore and middle fingers of the right hand to tho string, 
and draw it to the shoulder. Tho women are kind, hardworking, and 
use the sling with skill. They are shy of strangers ; and have great 
influence over the men, but do not accompany them on their preda- 
tory expeditions. Tho chief crimes are dacoity and cattle lifting, 

Tho former has been much suppressed, but the latter is still carried 
38 G 
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out with "reat boldness and dexterity, usually from a groat distance. 
The cultivating Bhils raise coarse grain, and a few vegetables, such 
as gourds, &c., which with meat from the chase, or fish from the 
neighbouring stream, are rudely dressed for food. Very often, they 
dispose of grain, and sell firewood, honey, gums, jungle fruits, &c., 
for cash, in order to buy clothes, implements, or liquor. They 
collect and sell the mau/ia flower, but some understand the art of 
distillhig. They are fond of maulia spirits, and are quarrelsome 
when intoxicated. The Bhils have caste dinners, at which they cat 
jawitri or ba'jri bread, curry, curds, vegetables, fish, and meat. They 
partake of food on plates of pewter or bcll-motal, and four or five cat 
out of the same dish. The cultivating Bhils do not cat the flesh of the 
cow, horse, or carnivorous animals, nor do they partake of tlio flesh 
of animals that have died of disease. The men are fond of dancing and 
arc joined by their females. They sing and play on a violin called 
cUkara or pai, have a kind of instrument made out of a hollow bottle 
gourd with a reed inserted at the end,* and use the dhol or drum, 
iho.dafra or tambourine, and the tiiv or kettle-drum. The Bhils 


reverence Miihddev whom they believe to bo their ancestor ; 
and hold certain .groves and parts of <ho forest sacred to him, 
in which they ofter sacrifices. Tiiey also sacrifice in other places 
to local deities, such as Devi and Bhavani ; attend the festivals of 
certain Hindu temples of sanctity, and make offerings to Bnilnnans. 
The tiger-god Vaglidcv, has no image, and is worshipped in the head- 
man’s house at the beginning of the rainy season. Tlio Bhils do 
not possess any temples of their own, but raise a platform round 
some old tree which they worship. They make pilgrimages 
to N.fsik, Benares, &c. ; but their chief place of pilgrimage is 
■llanmant N.tik s Viulij a lew miles south of Sangamnir, 
on the way to Puna.f They reverence the horse and 


* The reed has six holes, and soinctiiiios tlicrc' arc two reeds side hy side. 
The sound is mellow and sweet, like that o)‘ (he tliij^colet. 

t Si;oKandeshClaxetteer,Chap. Irdiabitunls. The mciiibers of one tribe of 
Bhils eat nothing white in colour, and their grand objuration ieby the white ram. 
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dog, and make mud horses in praying to Mahomedan saints or Bhus. 
to Kandoba. Their chief festivals are the Iloli and Dassara, and at 
the latter they make sacrifices to Durga. The Bhils arc firm be- 
lievers in witchcraft, and employ Baras” to point out the sorceress 
(dakin). The Baras” fire either BnUimans, or Hindus such as 
dhobis, barbers, &c., and are employed as doctors, but 
diseases beyond their skill are attributed to the influence of witches. 

When the Bhils meditate a plunder, they usually consult the 
Baras” before starting. The birth, marriage, and other cere- 
monies of the Bhils of the plains resemble those of the higher class 
of Hindus. The mother and child are bathed on the 5th day after 
childbirth, some yellow lines are drawn on a raised platform prepared 
outside the house, and a lamp is arranged in the centre of five quartz 
pebbles. A cocoanut shell is placed close by, and the whole is worship- 
ped after being sprinkled with haldiy jawari, pmzar or red powder, and 
liquor. In the evening, a feast is given to the caste ; and on the 12th 
day the mother worships jdldevaia or sattodiy and another feast is given* 

The Bhils do not marry in the same clan, nor in the same lineage on 
the fixther’s side ; the better classes giving their girls about the time 
of puberty, and the boys between 15 and 20 years of ago. As among 
Hindus, the proposal comes from the boy’s relations, and tho 
marriage may take place a month after betrotlial ; but it depends on 
the pecuniary circumstances of the parents, and may be postponed 
for years. A Brahman is consulted to fix tho betrothal day, and tho 
boy and his relations proceed to the girl’s house, give presents, and arc 
entertained in tho evening. Tho betrothal is witnessed by tho caste 
committee, and tho party leave next morning. When tho marriage 
is decided on, a dowry called hunda is presented to tho girl’s father, 
and a feast is given. Tho Bhat is next consulted to fix the wedding 
day, and when this has been settled, the haldi ceremony is performed, 
booths are erected, and a platform is raised at the girl’s house. The 
boy goes in procession on horseback to Haiumiiiii’s temple, w'caring 
the Hindu head ornament called barsing,” and his sister accompanies 
him with a pot of water containing a few copper coins. Intimation 
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of the boy’s arrival at the temple is sent to the girl’s house, and 
after worshipping, the party drink of the water that has been brought 
by the boy’s sister. At sunset they all proceed to the bride’s house and 
are received by a number of women, each holding a pot of water, into 
which some copper coins are dropped ; while the chief Bhil woman 
waves a lighted lamp in front of the bridegroom, and reeeives a 
present of a cloth. The bridegroom faces the east, a parda is set up 
concealing the bride, and a thread is twined round the bride 
and bridegroom. The Brahman repeats some verses and grain is 
thrown, and at the auspicious moment, the priest claps his hands, 
when the thread is severed, the parda is dropped, and the pair 
cast portions of the broken thread and garlands on each other. 
Congratulations are received ; pan, supdri^ kaldij and hiku aro dis- 
tributed ; yellow strings and turmeric aro tied to the wrists of the 
bride and bridegroom, and a feast is given to the caste. On the 
next day the couple aro bathed, and the boy’s mother and relations 
come in procession to the bride’s house, give presents, and aro enter- 
tained at two dinners. After two or three days, the bride’s relations 
go in procession to the house of the bridegroom’s father, return 
presents are made, and a dinner is given. With this the festivities 
terminate, and the yellow thread on the nock and wrist of the bride 
and bridegroom are removed, and all traeo of haldi washed away. 
Widows aro allowed to remarry, and the men take to themselves 
throe or four such wives, in addition to the one whom they have 
lawfully married. No ceremonies are required, but the suitor presents a 
s^di,” “ choli,” bead necklace, &c., to the woman, and entertains 
friends and relations at a dinner. The Bhils of the district bury 
their dead, and the funeral obsequies commence with the usual dis- 
tribution of alms; after which the body is taken outside, and is washed 
and dressed in now clothes with a turban on the head, but the face is 
left exposed. In this manner the corpse is arranged on the bier, 
some cooked food is placed by the side, and the whole is sprinkled 
with guhh At the burial ground, a portion of the food is put 
into the mouth, and water is thrown over the body which is 
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interred with head to the south. The party bathe in the neighbouring 
river or tank, and on returning to the house, the bearers are 
fumigated with nim leaves thrown into a fire, and liquor is 
served out. On the 3rd day, some further ceremonies arc performed 
for the bearers, and they receive a dinner. On the 10th day, the 
chief mourner shaves his head, and offers cakes to the departed spirit. 

On the 12th day a kumhar is called, and the seven-stop ladder ceremony 
is performed while the priest chants the Purans, and then 
a feast is given which terminates the funeral rites. Tlie Bhils have a 
mik or headman over every ten or twelve villages, and a punch 
to settle disputes. The ndik ov jainadar again has a deputy called 
pradhan. The wild Bhils are small and wretched-looking, but 
hardy and active. They are very fond of mauha spirits, which they 
drink freely to keep off malaria ; and cat vermin, jungle fruits, roots, 
and animals that have died of disease, excej^t the cow, horse, and 
monkey. They cultivate some coarse grains in the jungles, and 
remove their huts when sickness appears, or when the soil becomes 
e.\haustod. The huts are not grouped together as in villages, but 
each family settles in its own reclaimed spot ; and in places whore 
wild animals abound, tho Bhils build a sleeping stage (machan ) raised 
about 9 feet above the level of the ground. Tho Bhils wear very little 
clothes, but have some decent apparel in which to attend ffiirs, 
markets, and the festivals celebrated at certain temples where they 
make sacrifices. Tho marriages are arranged by tho pradhan and caste 
committee, and a feast is all that is necessary, without any ceremonies, 

&c. Tho women are prolific, but few children survive tho malaria and 
hard life. Tho wild Bhils bury their dead, and worship tho spirits of 
their ancestors, raising a rude pile of stones, which at certain times 
they smear with red lead and oil. The gods worshipped are the same 
as those followed by the Bhils of the plains, and include Vdghdcv, 

Mdtsif Mah^ddv, Bhairoba, Kandoba, Kanoba, Ai Bhavani, Sitla, 

&c.; but there is a great deal more of fetishism, and spirit and demon 
worship. The Barvars (14 males, 10 females) are wood-sellers. 

The Gonds number only 3 males and 3 females, aU found in the 


Oondf. 
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Gonda. Gandapnr taluk. They cat flesh, drink liquor, speak Marathi, and 
worship Mahadev, Bhavani, Dh^n-Thc'Ckur, Dhan-Gopal, &c. In 
their marriage processions the bridegroom rides on a bullock,* 

Tv«iarp. The Bedars (5 males, 5 females) arc nearly all in the Aurangdbad 
taluk, and are employed in government or private service. They 
are tall, robust, well-made, cat meat, drink spirits, bury their dead, 
and belong to the country about Shorapitr. They talk Kanareso 
among themselves ; and in the early half of the present century, 
furnished most of the turbulent Pindharis who molested the Dakhan. 
ueddii. q’jjQ lloddis (2 males) arc Tehigu cultivators who migrated to 
Maharashtra. They use animal food and smoke hdng^ but do not 
drink spirituous liquor. 

Rmnsis. There arc a few Ramusis (30 males, 27 females) in the district, em- 
ployed as watchmen and laborers. They arc a dark Tcliigu race, 
and were formerly of predatory habits. 

TeiingiM. Telingis (301 males, 353 females) are employed as cultivators, 

eari-hirors, tailors, i)otters, weavers, toddy-sellers, barbers, and in 
government service. The returns show 1 Munurvar laborer. There 
ArvR are also some Arvis (G males, 7 females) from the Tanicl country of 
Southern India, employed in government service. 

WatKioring In addition to the Banjura, Kaikadi, and the unsettled races that 
' have been already alluded to, the wandering tribes include the 

Pardhi, Kolliuti, Dombari, Takari, Pathrud, Wadar, and Gollar. 
Then there arc travelling dancers and beggars, who are generally 
Hindus, such as Gondhali, Bharadi, Pangiil, Vasudev, and Bhairupi. 

Pardhi*. Tlio P^rdliis (170 males, 141 females) are found in most of the large 
villages, especially in the Jalna and Gandapur taluks, and belong to the 

* The Gonds like the Bbils have a fetishism of their own, worship several 
gods, and propitiate good and bad forest spirits. They talk Gond among 
themselves; but their priests called “Buigus” are quite distinct and talk a dialect 
of Hindi. The “ Baigas” do not intermarry with the Gonds, and aro believed 
to possess powers of witchcraft over the tiger. The Gonds are a martial 
race, and have been employed as soldiers. The men look upon women 
as so much property to do field labor and household work, and according 
to their means have from four to seven wives, but sometimes only one. 
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Bhaura race of northern India, who follow thaggi and dacoity as a 
profession, after the manner of the Kaikadis of the south.* Many of 
the Pardhis of the district, known as Gujarati or Marathi Pardhis, 
are employed as watchmen, or have settled down as cultivators and 
laborers, fretting millstones, &c. The members of another section called 
Phasi Pardhi or Haran Pardhi are hunters, and are expert at snaring 
game. They wander about in bands of tlirce or four families, and 
use snares made of catgut or finely twisted hair, fastened to the ground 
by means of wooden pegs ; but stronger material is employed for 
deer, wild pig, and large game. In snaring partridges, &c., the 
Pardhis imitate the call of the male bird ; while quails are kept in 
cages with nooses near them ; and bustard, crane, deer, wild pig, &c., 
arc driven towards the trap. Some of the Pliasi Pardhis make mill- 
stones ; others are fishermen ; and all are believed to possess secrets 
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Tlie BliiUirjxs are a race of wild liimters of migratory and predatory luibits, 
and arc in several tribes. All observe the same custom and rites, speak a 
language which was originally Gujarati, and claim to be descended from liaj])ats. 
They drink spirits, eat mutton but not beef, bury the deail, worship demons, ghosts, 
and snakes, and make pilgrimages to the shrine of Devi or Bhavaui either at 
Tuljapnr in the Uakhan, or atKiroli about 100 miles from Jeypiir. The follow- 
ing siv tribes immigrated into the Dakhaii many generations ago, and still retain 
their caste names 1 Langoli Pardhi ; 2 Chitawala Pardhi ; 3 Shilajit Pardhi ; 
4 Phasi Pardhi ; 5 Waghi or Moghia, known as Takankar ; G Kalballa disguised as 
Kampon Nats. In former days, the Bhauras were much given to violent crime, 
which has been to a great extent suppressed by the Thaggi and Dacoity De- 
partment, and they now go in for burglary, or cut into tents, rob camps, &c. 
The Bhauras from the north leave their homos in the beginning of the cold 
weather disguised as Bairagis, Gosains, &c., and return about the commence- 
ment of the rains. They proceed in gangs of from three to thirty or forty, 
and work under the orders of a head-man, called “ kudu.” The women never 
accompany them ; and before starting on an expedition, the gangs consult the 
spirits of deceased relatives for good or bad omens. The Pardhis assemble 
at the house of their chief called “ hauliti” at the Holi feast, and pay him 
tribute. 

The Sansias associate themselves with Kanjars or Multani8,aiid pass them- 
selves off for Sh^trs or bards. They bury their dead, wear the lock of hair 
(juitu) common to most Hindus, and do not eat or marry with any of the other 
wandering tribes. The Minas are also of migratory habits, and contrive 
to get shelter in villages and outer cloisters of temples. They marry among 
themselves, and if rich enough, employ Brahmans to conduct the ceremonies. 
— See Major Gunthorpe’s “ Notes. ’ 
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for charms, and sell herbs, roots, medicines, &c. The Phasi 
Pardhis generally live in wretched hovels, are very poor, dirty, and 
ragged, and go about as beggars. Their worldly goods consist 
of a few asses, a goat or buffalo, and some tattered blankets, baskets, 
bambu sticks, mats, snares, nets, &c. They do not employ Brahmans ; 
spend much money in drunkenness and gluttony, and receive food 
from the settled Pardhis, who however will not eat with them. 

The Kollultis (149 males, 307 females) arc included among the 
predatory tribes that entered the Dakhan with the Mahomedan 
armies of invasion* ; and some of the tribes had certain rights of 
collection of grain, and other perquisites from village communities, 
wliich wore granted to them by Aurangzib. The Kolliutis speak 
Gujarati, and arc in two subdivisions, the Dukar and the Kam 
or Pal Kolhrfti. The former derive their name from hunting 
the wild hog ; are a non-wandering race employed as laborers, 
and roar the domesticated pig. The men arm themselves with 
spears, and go out hunting on foot, accompanied by a pack of 
trained dogs ; and the cultivators send groat distances for a gang of 
Dukars, to rid the village lands of wild pigs. The Dukars also use 
snares and nets in catching hares, &c., and a few have taken to 
shooting. All the KolluUis drink spirits, cat the wild cat, mungoose, 
wild and domestic pig, jackal, &c., but not the cow. They do 
not believe in Hindu gods, nor observe Hindu festivals, but have 
demon and snake worship, and in case of great family trouble or 
affliction, they level down and smooth a square piece of ground, 
on which incense is burnt, and prayers are offered. They 
invoke the spirits of deceased relatives, and make sacrifices, 
offering a boar to the spirit of a male, and a sow to that of 

^ Tho predatory tribes of the north of India belong to the Saiisga family of 
robbers, and eat, drink, smoke, and band together for purposes of crime, but 
do not intermarry. Tho Bhiiuras, Kanjars, &c., arc descended from an elder brother 
Sainsmull ; and tho Kolhdtis, Dombaris, &c., from a younger brother Mullariu. 
The Kolhdtis have a reputation for dacoity, highway robbery, burglary, and 
thotts of sorts, but not for cattle-lifting. (Major Gunthorpe’s “ Notes.”) 
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a female. Their marriage ceremonies are performed by elders, 
but no auspicious day is sought, and a simple feast is sufficient, 
at which the bride and bridegroom are present, seated side by side, 
dressed in new clothes. The females are married at any age, and 
the wives are chaste ; l>ut the best-looking girls are chosen for dancers 
and performers, and live by prostitution, accompanying itinerant 
bodies of athletes, jugglers, and actors called “ Nats.” These latter 
females are married to some god, — generally to Kandoba of Jejuri. 
The men, and especially the athletes, sometimes do not marry till 
middle age, when they take to wife one of the women who has boon 
devoted to the gods and become somewhat old. Dowry is paid at 
marriage, and a young wife costs from lls. 200 to Rs. ilOO, but an old 
one from iis. 10 to Its. 1 2. The acrobat Kolhutis wander about to towns 
and villages, and are expert at legerdemain. They dance on tight ropes, 
and some of their feats with the bambn are cxecodingly curious and 
display great strength. They live in portable huts made of reed grass 
which can be rolled up and carried on asses, bullocks, or pOTiios ; and 
have peculiar and secret ceremonies, to whicdi they attribute their 
success as performers and their protection in tbeir dangerous feats. 
The girls arc often handsome, possess good clothes and jovveds, and 
perform many wonderful tricks. The people of any easto or race may 
join the Kolhatis. On tlio other liaiid, nearly all the ])rofossional 
girls are votari(3S of Malioincdan saints, worship Naniian, Haniiman, 
Kandoba, and Mari, and possess Hindu as well as Maliomedan names.. 
When a girl desires to take to dancing, the parents obttiin the per- 
mission of tlio panch^ and a dinner is given to the tribe. The Dakar 
and Kam Kolhitis have a number of minor sub-divisions, and it is 
the ambition of each individual to be buried in the cemetery belong- 
ing to its own sub-division. Children that die in infancy are buried, 
but all others are burned, and the charred bones are temporarily in- 
terred in some convenieiio place, and some rice and oil are placed at 
the head of the grave. When the family can afford it, the bones are 
exhumed, and carried in two saddle bags in procession on a donkey, 

and then placed under a canopy that has been prepared for its reception* 
39 Q 
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Kolhitis. The friends and relations are feasted for three days, and the saddle- 
bags with the bones are replaced on the donkey, and carried to the 
cemetery of the sub-division, with drums beating, and the professional 
girls of the tribe dancing in front. The grave is circular, and the 
spot is marked with a stone, covered with red pigment and oil. The 
widows are allowed to remarr 3 ^ The KamKolhatis make a few combs, 
shuttles of bones, and small buffalo horn pulleys which are used with 
ropes in fastening loads on carts ; but they subsist mainly by the pros- 
titution of their w^orneii. The latter may be seen at every large fair, 
sitting at the door of their long portable huts (kadimahal), decked 
in jewels and gaudy attire. There arc 8 Kasbins, or females of evil 
repute, found in Jalna and ’Ambad. 

DombariB. The Dombaris (0 males, 13 females) are a cognate race of wandering 
tribes who remain outside the vill*' go, and arc workers in iron and brass, 
or are rude entertainers in music and in a kind of dramatic performance. 

Takdris. Tlio Takaris (G1 males, Gl females) are a low caste of travelling 
stone masons wlio manufacture hand mills and dress stones. They 
are a sliort dark race, are generally poor, worship Satvvai whose 
image is susi)eiided from their necks, and dwell wdthiu the village 
walls in liuts made of fine grass, dhey marry at all ages, do not 

Pathruda. eat bcef, aiid bury their dead. The Fathriids (4G males, 43 females) 
are mill-stone makers, and sliapo and dress stones that arc quarried 
by Wadars. All three, Takari, Pathrud, and Wadar, are wander- 
ing tribes from the Tehigu country, oat together and intermarry. 

Wadara. Tlicro aro tw'o sections of Wadars (G()7 males, 588 females), one of 
wliicli works in stone, and the other in earth. The stone Wadars 
aro considered of higher grade ; and the men aro very black, 
of good size and strength, and more regular- featured than the earth 
AVadars. The latter are slightly made. Some of tho AVadars aro 
cultivators and laborers, make and repair roads and tanks, sell charcoal 
and chuuam, and prepare brushes for weavers. On tho whole, the 
A\^ adars aro very industrious and earn good wages, but are also 
extravagant and fond of drink. They arc employed by the cultivators 
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to destroy field rats, which they catch in large nuriihers and use as 
food, besides digging out quantities of grain found in the burrows. 
Wadars consult Brahmans, worship Hindu deities, have a headman 
to each encampment, bury their dead with head placed to the west, 
and cat almost everything excc])t the flesh of the cow. They have 
social rites at betrothal, &c., at which plenty of liquor is expended ; 
and in the marriage ceremony, the bride and l:)ridegroom walk 
three times round a stake placed in the ground. Widows and 
divorced persons arc allowed to remarry ; and the Wadars that work in 
stone usually keep several wives, but tho Wadars that work in earth 
seldom have more than one. The dwellings of the Wadars consist of 
reed mats stretched over polos, which with tho few household goods, are 
rolled up and carried on donkeys from place to place. W adars have been 
accused of assisting professionalthieves, by giving information of booty. 

Tho Gollars move about with droves of asses, or are employed as 
goatherds. They rear dogs, hunt jackals, iguanas, and wild animals, 
and live in the neighbourhood of towns and villages. Tho women 
beg, and are said to be great thieves. 

The Gondhalis (347 males, 354 females) and Bharadls (370 males, 
357 females) are Hindu beggars who wander about dressed in long 
garments, and have cowri chains suspended from their necks. They 
chant songs in praise of Uevi, ’Amba Ek'd, Saptashringa, &c., 
and dance at Hindu weddings with a lighted torch in their hands. 
Some of them are settled clown as cultivators. The Panguls (1 male, 
1 female) traverse tho streets in tho early morning, singing out the 
names of Hindu gods, especially of Pandarpur Vittoba, with whom 
they associate tho name of Tuka Ram. They also beg with Swimi 
bullocks. The Vdsuddvs (16 males, 27 females) are beggars dressed 
in long robes, and have the head adorned with peacocks’ feathers ; but 
a few are employed as laborers. The Bhairupias are itinerant jesters 
and mimics. 

The Vajantris (17 males, 20 females) are tom-tom beaters ; and 
the Joshis (136 males, 157 females^ are astrologers and beggars. 
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The Khanpattas or Nathpanthis (56 males, 62 females) wear large 
earrings of ivory, rhinoceros horn, or agate ; and the ears of boys are 
slit for this purpose, when they are ten years of age. The Khanpattas 
are cleanly shaven ; and the lay members eat with Kunbis, drink 
liquor, allow remarriage, bury their dead, and mourn seven days. The 
founders of the sect were Dharamnatli and his son Gharibnath ; and 
the head-quarters is at Danodhar, on the edge of the Ran of Kachh. 
The religious members have a monastery here, and feed and shelter all 
who demand their charity, without distinction of creed or caste, and 
without limit of sojourn or quantity of food supplied. The establish- 
ment is well endowed ; and the members are few in number, lead 
secluded lives, and are strict in celibacy. The jpiV or superior is in- 
vested with his authority by the Rao of Kachh, and his earrings are 
of gold set in precious stones. The caste use the brick-colored 
clothes peculiar to devotees. 


Vaiduiokes. Vaidulokes or Vaimanduls (57 males, 51 females) are from 

Telingana, and are Vaishnava beggars by caste, but are properly 
travelling i)hysieians, and carry medicines in a bag thrown over their 
shoulders, or in baskets slung from a bambu pole, like the Kisi 
Kapdi.* Their head-quarters is at Naraianpet, near Haidarab^d. 
They travel about collecting medicinal herbs, and their principal beat is 
among the hills north and south of the Berar valley. The Vaidulokes 
bury their dead wdth head jdaced towards the north, sacrifice sheep 
in worshipping Bhavani, and offer flowers and cocoanuts to Mahadev 
and Kandoba. Tlicy marry one wife, and at stated periods 
of the year, assemble at the village of Mitwata near Aurangabad, 
W’hero the priest from Haidarabad arranges the marriages of the sect. 

Kabii Panthis. The Kabir Paiithis (1 male, 3 females) are all in the Aurangabad 
taluk, and are laborers and beggars. 

Sikhs. The Sikhs (142 males, 124 females) are employed in government 


^ An Ambusht) or Vaidu, — a medical man, the offspring of a Brdhman 
murried to a budra woman, — can attain to the dignity of a Brdhman, in the 
fifth and seventh line of descent, provided the successive female issues in his 
fanjily are married at each period of the lino to a Br^ihman. 
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or private service, but a few are laborers, cultivators, cotfon-beaters, 
itinerant knife-grinders, makers of scabbards of swords, &o,* The 
Nanakshais (11 males, 5 females) are religious mendicants, and so are 
the Udasis, Ramdasis and Nirmalas. The Akalas occasionally pass 
through the district on their way to the tomb of Guru Govind at 
Nander. They dress in blue, and wear a high conical turban of the 
same color, encircled with a number of chakis” or sharp discs of steel ; 
and carry a sword, shield, steel bow of the ancient Parthian iashion, 
a brace of horse pistols, and a collection of daggers. The Sikhs have 
no caste distinction, but have certain tribes, one of which is called 
Suth,” and another corresponds to the Rajput Bais. Tliey com- 
monly worship Rarnachandra, and venerate the names of Nanak 
Shah and Guru Govind. Some of the Sikhs are priests, but the 
majority are soldiers, and all are armed to the teeth. Their 
marriages are similar to those of the Rajputs ; and the Bar si 
ceremony is performed on the 5 th day after the birth of the infant. 
Remarriage is allowed, and the Sikhs either burn or bury their 
dead. Smoking is prohibited, but there is no restriction upon the 
use of hang, opium, and spirituous liquors, nor is there any upon 
the use of animal food, with the exception of that of the cow. 
The Sikhs however, do not partake of meat sold in the bazaar, but 
kill the animal themselves, and even then, if the head bo not severed 
at a single blow with the sword they reject the body. 
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The Mahomedans (39,819 males, 38,808 females) form 10*70 j^er 
cent of the total population, and may be classified under four heads, 
Saiad, Sheikh, Moghal and Pathan. Saiids are descended from Ali 
by Fatima, daughter of Mahomed, and are mostly Shiahs. The other 
direct descendants from Mahomed who form the great bulk of the 
people, remain in their original rank of Sheikh. Some of them are 


^ The total number of Sikhs given does not include the Sikhs of the canton- 
ments of AurangSbdd and J&lna. 
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Shiahs, but the majority are Sunnis.* The Moghals are chiefly 
Ilusaini Saiads and Shiahs. They have a fair complexion, dress 
like the Dakhan Musalinans, seclude their women, and are employed 
as cultivators and patels. A number of Moghals who came with 
Mirza Sanjar Beg, a Persian consul who held Paitan as a fief under 
the emperor Aurangzib, are settled at Lakhaigaon, Mandlaigaon, 
Dainatpur, Ivat])ur, and Koargaon in the Paitan taluk. Almost 
all the Pathans in the Dakhan are either Mahdavis of the Hiazi 
tribe, or Sunnis of the Mundozoi tribe, but there are also 
several Shiahs among them. The Afghan pedlars and haberdashers 
arc the descendants of the Lodi Pathans who came with 
Aurangzib’s artillery, and of the Bungush Pathans wdio came as his 
troopers. f The Ghori Pathans have a colony at Jalna included 
among the Khadims of Jan Alla Shah; and a community of Kharar 
Khani Pathans belonging to Holkar’s army, are found at ’Ambad. 
Some Mahdavi l^^thans have settled down about Bokardan ; and 
there are a few Kabuli horse dealers and merchants at Aurangiba'd 
and Ja'lna. Of Arabs, there are 222 males and 225 females, the 
majority of whom reside in the Aurangdb^td and Gandapur taluks, 
where the men arc employed as guards. The Turks number 14, all 
in AurangibcCd ; and there are 2 Turkistanis in Bokardan. 

The Mahomedans of the district, may be divided according to 
their occupations and means of subsistence into the following 

^ Saiids are of throe classes, — llasatii, Hasaini and Husanu-1 Hasaini. The first 
two are the offspring of Faitiina’s sons Hasan and Husain, and the last that of her 
daugliter Husaiiii. Saiads only inteniiany with Sheikhs ; and persons of the 
Sheikh tribe, horn of a Saidd mother, also become Saifids. Many of tlie Sheikhs 
are in the; civil branch of the government service, or enlist in irregular cavalry, 
but not in infantry, r They are not given to agriculture, and are bad cultivators, 
but make sharp and successful traders. 

*1* When Akhar was firmly established on the throne, the Afghan partisans of 
Sher Shdh and the Lodi kings of Dehli withdrew to Gujarat, where many of 
them joined the Mihdavi movement. They settled down at Jeypur, and propa- 
gated the tenets of their sect among their co-religionists. The Mahdavi Pathdns 
belonged to the clans Masni, Gharazai, Maizi, <S:c. The Gharazai Pathans were 
employed by the Mahrattas, and after the overthrow of the Peshwas came 
to Ilaidarkb^d. 
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heads : — 1 traders, 2 craftsmen, 3 landholders, husbandmen, &c., 
4 government and private servants, &c. The details of occupations 
do not include the cantonments of Aurangetb^d and Jdlna, which 
contain 3,610 males, and 3,650 females. 

The trading population numbers 4,594 souls including men, women 
and children, and forms 6*43 per cent of the Mahomedans of the 
districii.* The traders yar excellence^ are the Bohras, a peculiar tribe 
of Mahomedans, said to have belonged originally to Arabia Felix, from 
whence they emigrated and settled in Gujarit; but some think it prob- 
able that the Bohras and the trading communities of Khojas, Memous, 
&c., are Hindu proselytes. The Bohras approach nearest to the 
Shiahs in religious opinions, and according to the story of 
their Arabian origin, are considered to be a remnant of the old sect 
of Hasani, They are strict in religious exercises, and very bigoted 
in belief ; but are held by the other Mahomedan sects to be heterodox. 
In Auranga'b^d they have no mosques or public places of worship* 
The Bohras are under the jurisdiction of a chief Mulla at Surat, who 
appoints agents to perform marriage, death and other ceremonies, 
in each town where Bohras are settled, — the agents being supported 
by the community, and changed every two years. The men make 
and sell tin articles, pots, vessels, &c., and engage in all sorts of trade, 
but chiefly in iron and hardware. As a class the Boliras are very pros- 
perous, and assist those of their sect who have failed in business. They 


® The trading popnlation is as i’«)lk)ws : — Boliras 163 males, 140 females ; 
sauk^rs and eontraetors 193 males, 137 females ; Kabul mereliants 10 males, 
1 female ; shop-keep 3rs 691 males, 695 females ; corn merchants 12 males, 8 
females ; cloth merchants 160 males, 163 fcnnales ; cotton merchants 9 males, 
5 females ; sellers of gold and silver 7 males, 6 females ; of kallahattu 7 males, 
7 females ; hardware 15 males, 5 females ; swords 3 males, 1 fimiale ; gunpowder 
12 males, 8 feimdes ; bangles 236 males, 257 females ; liijuor 233 males, 201 
females ; toddy 8 males, 7 females ; indigo 5 males, 7 females ; sweetmeat 19 
males, 24 females ; parched grain 1 male, 3 females ; fruits 65 males, 72 females ; 
flowers 24 males, 16 females ; betel-leaf 412 males, 433 females ; and tobacco 
4 males, 6 females ; bullock hirers 11 males, 12 females ; cart hirers 39 
males, 39 females ; horse hirers 2 males. Total 4,594 ; or 2,341 mules, 2,253 
females. 
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Mahomedans. marry Only among themselves, and form quite a soeiety of their own, 
with strong Jewish features. The dress of the men is peculiar, and 
consists of a small white or chintz turban, a coat with very short 
waist and long skirt, and paijainas” widening from the ankle 
upwards and lying in deep folds around the body. The females adorn 
their houses in a curious style, covering the walls with rows of 
vessels, &c. They are very industrious as embroiderers, makers of tape, 
and of silk and cotton strings for paijainas, &c. Several families of 
Bohras are found driving a good trade in the city of Aurangabad, 
and in the town of Jalna. They speak Gujar^Cti at home, and write 
and keep their accounts in the same language, but use Hindostani 
in transacting business. There are other Musalman traders, petty 
slio])kcepcrs, pedlars, &c., throughout the district, who manage to 
earn a decent livelihood. A few of them in the city and cantonments 
of Aurangabad and Jalna have tolerably large shops, in which English 
goods, provisions, &c., are sold. 

Craftsmen. The crafts support 7,79t3 souls or 10*91 per cent of the Mahomedan 
population, consisting of communities of attars, kumhars, j^ras, 
kasaias, kadias, inomnas, luilbands, saikalgars, tarnbatgars, lohars, 
mani^rs, sutars, takaras, kagasas, darzis and rangres.* 


® The. iinniboi’H sire us follows : — uttars 247 males, 228 females ; kumhars 
25 males, 35 fcnuiles ; jams 48 males, 68 females ; kasiias 788 males, 799 
females ; kadias (includinj^- heldars, gaundis, and lonaris) 227 males, 185 females ; 
momnas 1,100 males, 1,119 females ; weavers of kirikhab 42 mules, 27 females ; 
of kalluballu 102 males, 94 females; mashru 119 males, 114 females; silk 74 
males, 70 females ; laee 40 males, 52 females ; and gunni 1 male, 1 female ; thread 
spinners 8 males, 32 females ; pinjlras 106 males, 95 females ; nalbands 10 males, 
d females ; saikalgars 28 males, 20 females ; tarnbatgars 21 males, 14 females ; 
kaldigjirs 21 males, 16 females ; loh£rs, 27 males, 16 females ; tin-box makers 
2 males, 1 female ; seal engravers 1 male, 3 females ; maniars 14 males, 15 
females ; sutars 85 males, 90 females ; sawyers 3 males, 3 females ; takaras (in- 
cluding workers in stone, and mill sellers) 103 males, 153 females ; kagasas 
269 males, 200 females ; darzis 57 males, 99 females ; rafugars 5 males, 8 females ; 
rangres 36 males, 30 females ; makers of tazia 11 males, 15 females ; of fire- works 
17 males, 28 females ; bnkas 1 male, 1 female ; surma powder 15 males, 15 
females ; sugar 8 males, 6 females ; and oil 155 males, 171 females ; tanners 
1 male, 1 female ; leather workers 8 males, 7 females. Total 7,793 ; or 3,891 
males, 3,902 females. 
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Attars or gandhis extract perfumes from flowers, &c., and manu- 
facture aurma^ dentifrice, hair-oil, cosmetics, Ac., which they vend. 
They arc often converted Hindus, and dress like the Dakhan Musalmans, 
but wear smaller turbans. The women use the kurti (shirt), izar^ 
(trousers), and dupata (scarf). The Hindustani attars speak the 
Northern Urdu, wear a. turban of the subhan khdni fashion, a coat 
falling in creases on each side about the ribs, and long pdijimas 
crumpling in folds about the ankle. The women are secluded. 
Faridu-d din the attdr is their patron saint, and they make oblations 
to him on the 11th Rdbiu-s sani. Attdrs from Kanoj, Kdthiawdd, 
and Baroda^ visit the district in. the fair season. The Kanoj atUrs 
from Jonpur carry a chest of perfumes about with them, and wear a 
Hindostani turban, and a long vest instead of an angaria^ The 
attdrs from Kathiawad and Baroda use something of a Marwdri tur- 
ban, and speak a mixture of Hindostani and Marw^ri. 

The bhonekars or Mahomedan kumh^rs make earthen pots. Some 
of them are from Hiiidostan, but the majority are Hindu converts; 
and the men dress in the Mahratta. style, while the women use the 
kurtij izar^ and dupata. 

The jdras or dhuldhoyas, called also naidria, are a mixed class, 
who wash out the sweepings of gold and silver smiths’ shops, to col- 
lect particles of gold and silver. The Hindostani jaras are from 
Multan, and speak a mixture of Multdni and Urdu. The men 
use the kapcJia or short coat, and the gurigi or tight trousers, 
but do not wear the Panjdbi turban. The women have the open- 
backed cholij a coarse petticoat, and the odini or scarf like the Ban- 
jaras. Both men and women wear red-colored clothes.. The Multani 
jdras are Sheikhs of the Koresh tribe, and Sunnis in sect. Their 
patron saint is Khdji Owaish Karni^ in whose name they read the 

Fatihah” on the first Friday in Rdbiu-s sani. They do not inter»- 
marry with the Dakhan dhuldhoyas, though they eat with them. The 
Dakhan dhuldhoyas are for the most part the descendants of Hindu 

converts who learnt their work from the Hindostani craftsmen, and the 

40 Q. 
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males dress like the Dakhan Musalmdns, but wear the dhoti instead 
of the paijama. The women either use the Hindu choli and sddi^ or 
the Musalman trousers and shirt» 

The Hindostani gai kasdias or beef butchers are Sheikhs of the* 
Koresh tribe, and speak Urdu. The men wrap a dupata round their 
heads for a turban, but otherwise the dress of both sexes is like that 
of the Dakhan Mahomedans. The Hindostani and the Dakhani beef 
butchers intermarry, and the latter are distinguished by their Mali- 
ratta turban. Gai kasaias are a well-organized body, and sell the 
flesh of the cow, buffalo, and sometimes of the horse ; but they also 
follow other occupations, and are cultivators, weavers of turbans, &c. 

The khdtkis or mutton butchers are local converts, and neither eat 
nor intermarry with tho beef butchers^ Tlie men wear the Hindu 
dhoti ; and tho women a sddi and eltoli. The kh^tkis sell mutton, 
but not beef, and their chief customers are the Hindus. There 
are also cultivators, grain-sellers, &c., among them. As a class 
they are looked down upon by the other Musalmfos. 

The nariwalis are tanners of hides, and are also looked down upon 
by the other Mahomedans on account of their occupation. They are 
a mixed class, and a few of them clean wool or are silk weavers. 

The momnas or jolahas are the descendants of either tlvc Arabian 
weavers who came with the early Mahomedans, or of tlio later ar- 
rivals that accompanied the Moghal armies of invasion. The Dhandai 
momnas of Paitan came from Northern India with Saiad Sadat 
in tho 8th century of the Hijri era. They attend tlie darga of 
Saiad Sad£t on the 4th ShSwal, the anniversary day of the saint’s 
death, and rub a perfumed embrocation of sandal-wood over the 
tomb. Each momin subscribes eight annas per cent from his 
income, for the maintenance of the darga of Maulana Muizu-d din. 
The momnas are all Sunnis and are considered of low grade, but they 
affect a religious superiority over other Musalmins, and marry only 
among themselvesi They speak Urdu ; and the men wear a military- 
looking turban and a Hindu waistcloth or a Mahomedan pdijdma; 
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while the women commonly use the sddi and cholL The work of the 
moinnas is rarely fine or colored, and consists of cotton dhotis, sidis, 
turbans, scarves, jhoti, and kh£Cdi. The lungi or waistcloth, and the 
susi are perhaps the only cloths colored. The latter is coarse but dur- 
able, and is used for petticoats, trousers and mattress covers. There are 
several Mahomedan thread spinners, pinjaras or cotton beaters, 
zanlozis or gold and silver wire drawers, and workers of fabrics known 
as kinkhc^b, mashru, himru, and silk stuffs. The Mahomedan dyers 
are for the most part Sheikhs and therefore Sunnis, but are of lower 
grade than the weavers. There are a few Musalm^n darzis or 
tailors, but the craft is mostly confined to the Hindu Sudras. 
In Mahomedan families of rank, the mogalini or female 
milliner removes the laces and tissues of scarves which have 
to go to wash, and sews them upon fresh ones. The rafugars 
or darners are Sidiki-Sheikhs, and darn shawls, robes, and 
even kh^di cloth. Some of thorn are the descendants of the 
rafugars who accompanied Aurangzib, and others are immigrants 
from a colony at Burhinpur which arrived originally from Peshawar. 
Their language is Urdu, and they dress like the Dakhau Musalm^ns. 
Their patron saint is Idris Paghumbar or the Patriarch Enoch, and 
they marry only among themselves. 

The kh^dias or bricklayers are local converts, speak Urdu, dress 
in Musalm^n fashion, and have a distinct community of their own. 
The maimars or rij of the Paitan taluk came with Saiad Saddt, and 
are builders by trade. They whitewash the darga of Saiad Sad^Ct 
about the time of the annual Urus. 

The nfilbands or farriers are in two divisions, the Pathitn ndl- 
bands, and the farriers from Bijapur. The former belong to the 
clan of Ghori Pathdns, and wear the angraklia^ paijama, and a largo 
turban tied round the head with twisted bands of cloth. The women 
use the izar^ kurtiy and dupata. The farriers from Bijapur emigrated 
from that city two centuries ago, and settled at Aurangabad and 
Nander. They are Husaini Saiads, speak Urdu, dress like the 
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Mahomedans. Dakhani Musalm^ns, and eat with the Pathin n^lbands but do not 

N41band8. 

intermarry with them. They are not particular about keeping the 
arfa” or vigil on the 13th Shaban, like other Mahomedans. 

Saikaigara. The salkalgars or armourers consist of local and foreign Mahome- 
dans working under Hindu saikalgars. They speak Urdu, and 
dress like the Dakhani Musalmdns, but wear a short paij^ma reaching 
a little below the knee. The saikalgars do not, as a rule, manu- 
facture new articles, but grind knives, sharpen razors, and polish 
old armours. The saikalgars known as Ghasarias, are the followers 
of Salad Safdar ’All of Nasir^bid, and occasionally visit Aurangabad, 

TAiubatgar*. The t^mbatgars or coppersmiths are immigrants from Mar war, 
&c., and speak the Northern Hindostani. They make copper and 
brass utensils, and marry only in their own community. The men 
dress like ordinary Mahomedans, and so do the unmarried females 
generally ; but the married women are said to use the Mahomedan 
trousers, and over it the Marwar petticoat, with bodice and dupata. 
The females do not wear the nat” or nose ring ; nor do they send 
a tray of red-dye called mdndi” from the bride’s house to the 
bridegroom’s, to stain the hands and feet, as is usually done at 
Mahomedan marriages. 

Maniars. The maiiiars or shishgars make and sell glass or lac bangles, 
and are a mixed class. They are poor, and cannot compete success- 
fully with Jabalpur manufactured glass. The chiiri-farosh” em- 
'bellish the glass and the lac bangles with glass beads. The maniars 
speak Urdu and Mar^tthi, and dress like ordinary Mahomedans, but 
wear a turban with twisted bands. Many of them are Shiah 
Bohras from Ahmedabad, and sell thread, steel, brass, cutlery, 

BisAtis. combs, looking-glasses, beads, bangles, Ac. The bis^tis or pedlars 
retail glass beads, cutlery, &c., which they purchase wholesale from 
the Bohras. They also work and repair tin articles, and are the 
descendants of the Lodi and Bungush Pathans who came with the 
armies of Aurangzib. Their language is Urdu, and they dress like 
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the Dakhan Musalmans, but do not observe the “ arfa” or vigil in 
the month of Shiban. Some of the bisatis are in government and 
private service. 

The nujjars or sutars are principally immigrants from Kolhapur. 
They speak Urdu ; and wear a kapcha or jacket, and a dhoti^ but on 
Fridays they attend the mosque dressed in the sliari or short paijd- 
ma. The men call themselves Sheikhs and are Sunnis in religion, 
but possess many Hindu habits. The women dress either in Hindu or 
Mahomedan style. 

The takaras make and repair mill-stones, and dress like the 
Dakhani Musalmans, They speak Urdu ; and the women engage in 
sewing and in grinding corn. The phanibands make the “phani’’ 
or comb-liko instruments used by the mashru bifs and jolahas. 
They and the takiras have some skill in surgery and are called 
hakims, while the women go out as midwives. They have a 
distinct community of their own, but the immigrants from Hindo- 
stan do not intermarry with their Dakhani brethren, although they 
eat with them. 

Of the remaining communities of craftsmen, the k^gasas or paper 
manufacturers are the most important, and are found in K^Cgaspura 
and the adjoining villages situated on the plateau above Daulatabid^ 

The landholders, husbandmen, and cattle-breeders* number 
19,804 souls, or 27‘72 per cent of the Mahomedan population. 
The larger landholders are the descendants of military chiefs 
and other followers of the Mahomedan invaders of the Dakhan, who 
obtained grants of land as rewards for services rendered, or to be 
held on feudal tenure, so as to have a force always available for 
military purposes. Several deshmukhs and deshpandias are the 
descendants of Hindus who became Mahomedans in the time of 

® Consisting of : — jagirdars 79 males, 82 females ; inimdars 107 males, 92 
females ; cultivators 9,301 males, 8,743 females ; bdghbans 508 males, 609 
females ; cattle grazers 70 males, 44 females ; shepherds 4 males, 2 females ; 
cowherds 131 males, 132 females. Total 19,804 ; or 10,200 males, 9,604 females. 
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Aurangzib, to preserve their office ; and it thus frequently happens that 
one branch of the same family is Mahomedan, while the other is Hindu. 

The baghbdns or gardeners are looked down upon, like the kasaias 
or butchers. The Hindostani bdghbans came originally from 
Northern India with Aurangzib. They speak Urdu, and dress in the 
Dakhani style ; but do not observe the arfa” or vigil in Shaban. 
The Panjabi maiva-farosh do not differ much in dress or appearance 
from the last, except that they are called Panjabis, but they both 
really form one community, and eat and intermarry with each other. 
The Dakhani bdghbdns wear a large turban of a rather jaunty make, 
a chindavy anga^ and either a paijama or dhoti ; while the women use 
the sddi and choli. They work in gardens, and are wholesale and 
retail vendors of vegetables. They speak Urdu and Marathi, and 
are fond of amusements, but do not intermarry with the Hindostani 
kunjras or the Panjdbi maiva-farosh* 

The Multdnis are husbandmen and cattle-breeders, and are the 
descendants of the camp followers who supplied the Moghal armies 
with provisions. They are a mixed class, the members of which are of 
a dark or sallow complexion, and speak Urdu, Marathi, or a mixture of 
Multini and Banjara. The Mukeri or Lakdi Multanis live permanently 
in huts close to towns and villages, and small colonies of them are at 
Aurangabkl, Jalna, Kanhar, &c. They keep a few cattle, and trade in 
firewood and timber. The men dress like Hindu Kunbis ; and the 
women use the kudti^ izar, and dupata^ but are more partial to a long 
petticoat, an open-backed bodice ornamented with small pieces of silk 
and bits of tinsel on the sleeves, and an odini or scarf. The Kanjar 
MulUnis are Mahomedan Banjaras, but have Hindu names. Their 
ancestors embraced Mahomedanism in the early days of the Moghal 
emperors ; and the men allow tho beard and the hair of the head to 
grow, and dress like ordinary Mahomedans. The Kanjars move about 
with pack-bullocks of grain, &c., like the Banjaras, and have n^iks 
and ‘Handas” of their own. The Ohiggras are also Mahomedan 
Banjiras, and have large droves of pack-bullocks carrying grain and 
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palt They and the Kanjars speak Urdu and Banj^ra, and were 
formerly professional dacoits, burglars, cattle-lifters, stealers of bags 
of grain and bales of cotton from otF carts, &c., ; but their criminal 
habits have been to a great extent suppressed. The women of both 
tribes use the short Banjira petticoat, the open-backed ornamented 
clioli, and the odint or scarf ; but they do not use so many brass orna- 
ments as the Banj^ras. The Kanjar and Chdggra Mult^tnis inter- 
marry, but the Mukeri keep to themselves, although all three eat 
and drink together. The more recent arrivals who have settled down 
are known as Hindustani MuU^nis. They are rather spare in 
make, tall, fair, and their language is a mixture of Urdu and 
Mult^ni. They eat with other Mult^nis, and dress like the Hin- 
dustani dhuldhoyas, with whom they intermarry, and whose pro- 
fession they sometimes follow. The women do not use the ‘^nat’' 
or nose-ring ; and wear a long slate-colored petticoat striped red or 
w’hite, an open-backed bodice, and an odim or scarf. The Hindustani 
Multinis are frequently employed in government or private service. 

The Mewatis are immigrants from Mewat, and like the Multanis, 
wore much addicted to robbery, &c., but are now settled down. 
Several families are found about Aurangdbdd and Maholi, and are 
husbandmen, cattle-breeders and sellers of hay, &c. They speak 
Urdu, are well made, and the men are frequently employed as sowars, 
constables, and messengers in government or private service. The 
dress of the men consists of a large turban, a shirt, and a waist cloth. 
The women are often handsome, and wear a petticoat, a bodice, and 
a dupata of any color ; but like the Multanis, they do not use the 
nat” or nose-ring. No animal food is eaten at the wedding feast, 
and the bride and bridegroom are dressed in white, although red is 
the color used by other classes of Mahomedans, The Mewktis are 
Hindu converts, but from their ruddy complexion they look like 
Pathans, and have been included in the clan of Ghori Pathtos, 
They do not keep the arfa” or vigil, and hold the 17th Babiu-1 
awal in honor of saint Zinda Shah Madar. 
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Inhabitants. 
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Mahomedans. The number of Mahomedans dependent on government op private 

Government n • ^ i • n 

^Lrvantf scrvice, and the professional and miscellaneous persons, amount 

profe|8jonai8, 39^236^ or 54*93 per cent.* A very characteristic feature among 

both the Mahomedan and the Hindu population, is the largo number 
of religious men and mendicants to be found in the district. There are* 
numerous Sheikhs and khadims attached to the dargas at Kuld^bad, 
Aurangdbad, and J^lna; and the district has been the theatre of much 
missionary labor and agitation, and abounds with temples, mosques,^ 
mausoleums, monasteries, &c. Each Mahomedan saint generally 
settled down in some particular spot which he made the centre of 
his missionary labors ; and sometimes during his lifetime, but more 
frequently after his death, a mausoleum or a simple wayside shrine 

Khadims, &c. was erected to his memory. The necessary funds were collected by 
the disciples, who travelled about the country for this purpose ; and 
the endowments and inam lands thus obtained, always formed a 
comfortable provision, while some of the more important shrines- 
possessed noble revenues. The descendants of the saints became 
priests of the shrine, and inheritors of the endowments. They ac^ 
counted for the receipts from all sources, and distributed the incomes 
to the members of the family. Certain fuuds were set apart for tlio 


® Dependent on government service, — deshmukhs 31 males, 26 females ; desk- 
pandias 4 males, 8 females ; patels 77 males, 54 females ; mansabdars 26 males, 
31 females ; public officials 8,001 males, 7,288 females ; total 15,546 or 8,130 
males, 7,407 females. Dependent on private service, — coachmen 14 males, 12 
females ; cooks 39 males, 33 females ; dhobis 71 males, 78 females ; hajams 
33 males, 48 females ; bhistis 133 males, 138 females ; halkaras 5 males, 7 
females ; scavengers 77 males, 77 females ; total 765, or 372 males, 393 females. 
Professional persons, — kdzis 72 males, 61 females ; pirzadas20 males, 17 females ; 
do-a-go 230 males, 307 females ; khadims 885 males, 916 females ; mashiyaks 
2 males, 7 females ; vakils 13 males, 10 females ; hakims 102 males, 118 females ; 
nurses 7 males, 13 females ; vaccinators 1 male, 3 females ; mudaras 36 males, 
41 females ; shikaris 6 males, 8 females ; fishers 12 males, 10 females ; singers 
15 males, 28 females ; dancers 24 males, 29 females ; tom-tom beaters 55 males, 
44 females ; carriers of dead bodies, &c. 11 males, 10 females ; of evil repute 
164 males, 453 females ; total 3,720, or 1,645 males, 2,075 females. Miscellaneous 
persons, — laborers 6,447 males, 6,849 females ; watchmen 309 males, 277 females ; 
prisoners 58 males, 5 females ; beggars 2,661 males, 2,319 females ; eunuchs 6 ; 
occupations unknown 141 males, 134 females ; total 19,206, or 9,621 males, 9,684 
females. Grand total 39,236, or 19,777 males, 19,459 females. 
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maintenance of the shrine, for the anniversary festivals, &c.^ for the 
hospitals, alms-houses, and other charitable purposes connected with 
the shrine, and for the schools that were frequently founded for 
secular education and for divinity classes.* 
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The k^zi was a learned Mahomedan law officer, able to explain all ^Azis, 
points of Musalmdn Civil Law, as that of inheritance, deeds of gift 
or sale, &c. He had deputies in every town, who performed the 
ordinary rites at festivals, marriages, burials, &c. Kdzis inflicted 
fines in cases of misconduct, suspended a transgressor of the social 
or religious law from the rites and privileges of his faith, attended 
dying persons, and made and registered wills; but here as elsewhere, 
their judicial functions have been superseded by established courts of 
law. They now only perform all Musalman marriages, and preside 
over and regulate religious ceremonies. 

Of the government servants employed as sowars, constables, 
chapr^ssis, and messengers, several are Dakhan Musalm^ns, others are 
Dravidian converts from the south, and a few are Musalman Nirdhi 
and Tadvi Bhils. The Southern converts are tall, black, strong, and 
speak Hindostani and Marathi. The private servants drive tongas 
and bullock carts, carry water, and are barbers, dhobis, cooks, &c., 
forming little local communities of their own. For example a bhisti’s 
son is generally a bhisti like his father, and so are the hajams, dhobis, 

&c. The bhangis or scavengers are either local converts, or immi- 
grants from the north. The women use the robe and petticoat, and 
the men dress sometimes in tlie Hindu and sometimes in the 
Mahomedan style. 

The mirassis or minstrels are from the north, and are generally in Mirasais. 
the service of dancing girls. They speak Hindostani ; and play on 
the ^^surinji ” or violin, the ^^chautura” or guitar, the ^^tubla’’ or 


^ A short account of the principal Mahomedan saints of the district, and 
of the different orders of fakirs, is given in the Chapter on Religion, Language, 
and Literature. 
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drum, and the sunod.” They are not a reputable class, and their 
women sing and play in zenanas. 

The Christians (165 males, 141 females) include Europeans and 
Native converts, and are found in Aurangabad and Jalna. The Euro- 
peans consist of employes in the Haidarabad Contingent, and in H. H. 
the Nizam’s Service. The Native converts are for the most part 
Madrassi servants in the employment of Europeans. There is a 
Protestant Church and a Roman Catholic Chapel at Aurangabad, and 
a small Mission Church at Bethel, a few miles from Jalna. 

The Parsis (51 males, 34 females) consist of government servants 
and shopkeepers. They arc principally found in Aurangabad and 
Jalna. 


towNkS, villages, &c. 

There are 1,881 towns and villages in the district, of which 75 aro 
deserted, being in the proportion of 1 in 25. The inhabited villages 
contain an average of 31)3 inhabitants each, living in 74 houses. 
There are 5 towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants ; and 
the total urban population, including the cantonments of Aurangabad 
and Jalna, amounts to 72,456, or 9*91 per cent. The rest comprising 
the rural population live in 1,804 villages, averaging 365 inhabitants 
to each village. There are 770 villages with less than 200 inhabit- 
ants ; 629 villages containing from 200 to 500 inhabitants ; 305 
villages from 500 to 1,000 ; 18 vilhigcs from 1,000 to 2,000; 15 
villages from 2,000 to 3,000 ; 4 villages from 3,000 to 5,000 ; 2 
towns from 5,000 to 10,000 (Baizapur 5,300, K^darab^d 8,976); 
1 town from 10,000 to 15,000 (Paitan 10,874); 1 town from 

15.000 to 20,000 (Jalna and Cantonment 16,199) ; 1 town from 

20.000 to 50,000 (Aurangabad and Cantonment 30,219). A large 
village, in which a weekly market is held, is officially called a 
kasha ; and an ordinary village is called a mauza. The latter is 
also termed gaon or pit ; and a hamlet is called vddi or khera. 
Aurangabad, Kadarabdd, and some of the larger towns are 
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enclosed with a fortified wall of stone in mud, ornamented with 
brick or stone parapets, and the whole pointed with chiinam. They 
have four or more stately-looking gates ; and bastions are constructed 
at intervals along the walls, and flank the entrances. Most of the 
villages Iiave a gdddi or walled enclosure, more or less in 
ruins^ which in former times afforded some protection against maraud- 
ing bands of Pindhdris and Mahrattas. Tlie walls arc high, and are 
built in layers of grey loam, but occasionally they arc of brick in 
mud. The only entrance is through a spacious gabiway opening 
into an antechamber or porch, from which a street leads to tho 
‘‘chaudi. ” Tho houses of tho principal inhal)ilaiits are arranged 
on both sides. The temple, and tlio ashurkliana or building for 
travellers are outside the gdddi^ and sometimes tho main portion of the 
inhabitants live here, while the (jdddl itself is occupied by tho Talisildar 
or chief patel. The Mahars and outcasts have a separate suburb of 
their own called Dherv^da. 


Chapter 

iNHABITAWm 
Population ia 
18 « 1 , 

Towng and 
Villages. 


The district contains 157,251 houses, giving an average of 22*5 Houses, 
houses to the square mile. Tho unoccupied liouses number 23,950, 
or 1 in 6*5 ; and on an average there are 5*33 j)ersons to each occupied 
house. Many of the old houses of Jalna, Paitan and Gandapur arc 
raised with very largo bricks; and tho lidvalisov mansions of the wealtliy 
merchants, &c. tower high above the surrounding buildings.* 

When the gdddi is occupied by tho chief patel, the antechamber at 
the entrance forms a sitting room for the farm laborers, and leads 
into a tolerably large apartment in which the milch cows are stalled, 
and tho patcl’s favorite horse or mare is picketed. An adjoining 
courtyard is closed in by an open verandah running all round, which 
is used by tlie men for sitting and sleeping. The verandah again 
opens into a series of rooms occupied by the women, and partitioned 
off for tho different members of the family. Accommodation is 


* Very large bricks measuring as much as 18 inches in length, were used in 
the walls of Babylon and in the pyramid of Howara in Egypt. They were 
common in India up to the 5th or 6th century of the Christian era. The early 
Pathins used bricks up to 12 inches in length, and the Mnghals up to 10 inches. 
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Inhabitants. 

Population in 
1881 

Houses. provided for bathing purposes, for a dining room, and for a kitchen ; 
and sometimes there is a cellar in which grain, straw, &c., are stored. 
A trader has a front verandah which he uses as a shop ; then a sitting 
room, and next a dining room, with a few small rooms on either 
side to keep stores, &c,, or to be used as sleeping apartments. A 
back verandah follows, and a yard with a back or side door. The 
roof of the house is tiled, and the walls are of baked or unbaked 
bricks pointed with chunam ; but often the foundation and 
superstructure are raised in stone to a few feet above the 
basement. The better class of cultivators live in houses of stone 
or brick masonry, which are generally surrounded by a high 
compound wall. A low doorway opens into a courtyard, and 
across it is the main building, 'which consists of an open 
verandah extending the width of the court, and supported on wooden 
posts. This verandah is sometimes double, the inner portion being 
raised a step above the outer ; and several doors in the back wall, open 
into a second court, or into small rooms, which are used as sleeping 
chambers and cooking apartments. These houses are known as the 
dhdhas of Kunbis, Musalmans and Pardesis, and have low flat-terraced 
roofs of clay or salt earth, resting on strong wooden beams which 
run from wall to wall. The household goods consist of bedsteads, 
swinging cradles, copper and brass utensils, bundles of clothing and 
bedding, wattle bins fllled with grain, stacks of fuel, dried vegetables, 
handmills for grinding corn, &c., all scattered promiscuously over the 
place. The brood mares and milch cattle are generally kept in a shed 
in the compound. The houses of the ordinary cultivators are built in 
skeleton form, — tlio roof being supported on wooden posts, and earth 
filled in between these latter to form the wall ; but some of the 
houses, up to a few feet above the basement, are of rough stone in mud. 
The principal room is entered through a low door ; and there are three 
or four other rooms, used for stores, for sleeping apartments, and for 
a kitchen. A wall in front shuts in a small courtyard where the 
washing is done and where the cooking materials are cleaned. The 
cattle-shed is erected within the compound, or in one of the fields. 
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Smaller houses again do not. possess fore-courts ; and the poorest classes hou^. 

live in little chappar huts, with a fence of cotton stalks or branches 
of trees filled in with earth, and the roof thatched with long grass 
and leaves over a framework of bambu and twigs of branches.* 

In an agricultural district like that of Aurangabad, the model village 
village consists entirely of husbandmen ; but as the cultivators cannot 
do without artisans, a certain number of the latter were received 
into the village establishment. This arrangement has resulted in the 
formation of a class of hereditary craftsmen who were required for the 
convenience of the agriculturists. The patel is the chief managing 
authority on the village establishment, and he is generally a Kunbi 
by caste.f He superintends cultivation ; and manages the police, be- 
ing assisted in minor offences, by a pancMiat^ while the more serious 
cases are sent up to a higher authority. The kulkarni is the 
accountant, and is usually a Brahman.J He and the patel receive 
certain allowances in kind, and hold a portion of the village land 
rent-free. The patel has also certain rights and privileges called ^‘man’^ 
and ^^pan” at the Pola, Dassara, and Holi festivals. In the procession 
of bullocks under the sacred rope of twisted mol” grass covered 
with mango leaves, which takes place at Pola, the patel gives the word 
of advance, leading the way with the ‘^gurhi” or sacred pole in his hand, 
and the bullocks pass in file under the toran ” or sacred rope, led 
by their respective owners in the order of their rank. At Dassara, a 
male buffalo provided at the village expense, is taken in procession to 
the flag opposite the ‘‘ chaudi,” where it is slaughtered by the Kunbi 
patel as a solemn sacrifice to Durga. At Holi the patel lights the 
sacred pile, and provides the gulal” or red powder and other acces- 
saries of the festival. 

® Tlie condition of the cultivators, the kinds of houses they occupy, and 
their household goods are given in the account of the Kunbis. 

f The Kunbi patels form about 75 per cent of the total number of patels in 
the district ; the Brahmans come next ; then the Musahndns, Mdlis, lUjputs 
Banjaras, Dhangars, Pardesis, &c. • 

J The Brahman kulkarnis form 97 per cent ; the remainder consist of Qolaks 
Br^hmanz&is Yidurs, and Ehattris. 
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balutadars”, form the artisans and menial servants, and receive 
an allowance from each cultivator at harvest, amounting to 
about 4 per cent of the total produce. For example, a husbandman 
with four pairs of bullocks, and cultivating jowari, will pay 
something like the following to the balutadars : — 1, Mah^r 110 
seers of grain ; 2, Sutar 65 seers; 3, Ohamhar 60 seers ; 
4, Lohar 35 seers ; 5, Parrit 15 seers ; 6, Navhi 35 seers ; 
7, Kumh^r 35 seers ; 8, Yeshkar, same as Mahar, besides receiving a 
piece of bread daily from each house ; 9, Mang 15 seers; 10, Koli 15 
seers ; 11, MulMni 15 seers; 12, Bhat 15 seers. The Mah^r is the 
most useful and hardworking of the “ bara balutadars,” and serves as 
messenger, guide, and menial servant. The Yeshkar Mahar, gives 
orders to the others, and docs duty at the village gate. He 
receives an extra share from the portion allotted to the Mahers. The 
Sut^r or carpenter is the head of the ‘‘ bara balutadars,” and settles 
all disputes. He is supplied by the cultivator with timber, and makes 
or repairs the woodwork of agricultural implements, free of charge. 
The Chamber furnishes a new whip annually for the bullocks, and 
repairs the cultivator’s shoes and the large skin-buckets called 
mhotes.” The Lohar or blacksmith makes or repairs the iron- 
work of the agricultural implements, and the cultivator supplies 
the iron and coals, and works the bellows. The Parrii or dhobi 
washes tlie clothes of the cultivator and family, and receives one or 
two flat cakes of bread {chaphdtis) each time. The Navhi or barber 
shaves free of charge, and receives a chaphdti when he 
shaves the chief of the family. The Kumh^r or potter supplies 
earthen vessels for domestic use. The Mang blows a horn and beats 
a drum before the temple and chaudi” every evening, and also 
before marriage processions, and makes ropes of coir hemp, and 
leather, for the cultivatoi’s. The Koli brings water for travellers, 
and sweeps the temple and chaudi” every day. The Mullani 
administers to the spiritual wants of the Musalmans, looks 
after the masjids and dargas, and slaughters sheep and goats for the 
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cultivators. The Bhit is the common priest who performs the 
marriage ceremony for the villagers, and reads the panchang” to 
them once a fortnight. The^‘ bara balutadars” are only found complete 
in the chief kasbas, and without them there can be no wasti.” The 
surrounding villages temporarily engage the services of such members 
as are wanting from the adjoining kasba. The alutad^rs” seldom 
receive their haks” or dues ; but the havald^rs’* and other 
watandirs” attached to large kasbas, receive baluta.” The rest 
of the village establishment, such as cultivators, traders, &c., are 
called Asamis.” At the celebration of some of the festivals, as at 
Devali, the head patel of a large kasba gives a sddi” to the chief 
Mahar woman, and the wives of the balutadars” receive each a bodice. 
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The village amusements are few and simple. Swinging is a common Amusements, 
pastime at festivals, and every evening the villagers assemble at the 
chaudi,” to discuss small gossip, or to indulge in singing and music. 

The following is adapted from Dr. Bird wood’s sketch of the village 
communities, as given in his Hand-book of the Industrial Arts of o^mmunitios; 
India.” Outside the entrance of the single village street, the 
hereditary potter sits by his wheel, on an exposed ridge of ground, 
moulding the swift-revolving clay by the natural curves of his hands. 

Two or three looms are at work at the back of the houses, and the 
frames are suspended between the acacia trees. In the street, the 
braziers are hammering away at their pots and pans ; and in the 
verandah of the rich man’s house lower down, the jeweller is busy 
with his gold and silver trinkets. The great temple rises over the 
grove of trees at the end of the street, close to the running stream 
or village well ; and in the afternoon, the moving robes of the women 
may be seen going down to the water’s side. Later on, the men 
drive in the lowing kine, the weavers close their looms, the braziers 
are silent, the elders gather together, and feasting and music begins, 
and songs from the epics are sung to a late hour in the night. 

Oblations and adorations are performed next morning in the open air, 
and the same day begins again, and so on throughout all the villages. 
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1.— RINDUkS. 

A. RKLKRON. 

The Hindu religion of tlio Aurangabad district has been derived 
from several systems, and consists of Brahmanism, a modification of 
Buddhism, and tlie rude vvorshi]> of the aborigines. 

The objects of worship disclosed in the Vedas are of a kind too 
intellectual to bo represented by figures of wood or stone, requiring 
houses and temples to slielter them ; and the ancient gods, sucli as 
Agni, Indra or Vayu, Varuua, and Surya, are mere allegorical con- 
ceptions of tlio natural elements. In course of time the contact 
with tlie aborigines and the immigrations of the Skythians vitiated 
the Vcdic worsliip. The Vedas however, were subsequently saved 
by being embedded on Vaishnavism and Saivaism, when the deities 
assumed substantial forms and individual characters. The present 
Brahmanical religion, as contained in the Vedas and Puranas, incul- 
cates the daily and periodic readings of the Vedas, the ])roservatiou 
of the sacred fire, and the adoration of Vishnu or Siva. To the 
initiated, Brahm is the absolute unity of the divine nature ; and 
Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma are only illusions of Brahm. This doctrine 
does not influence the public teachings of the BrJihmans ; and Vishnu 
and Siva are called by their respective votaries, Naraiana,” 
Isvara,” and Paramesvara” or supreme lord, attributes wliieh 
belong properly to Brahm. The three mystic letters A. U. M. 

represent Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma, and lliercl>y include the whole 
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of the Vedic gods,* although in reality, the place which Siva now 
occupies in the Saiva system, and Vishnu in the Vaishnava, was held 
in ancient times by Soma the deified moon, and Indra the per- 
vading energy of the sun. Siva is not named at all in the hymns 
of the Vedas, but is said to be Rudra, and has been identified as such 
in the Linga Purina. The present form of Brihmanism is not 
observed by the whole of the Hindu population, and is intermixed 
with different kinds of worship. 

The rise of Buddha created a religious revolution, and it is evident 
from the caves of the district, that Buddhism prevailed to a great 
extent in the Dakhan, during the earlier centuries of the present 
era ; but the genuine religion no longer exists, and only a modifica- 
tion of it is to be found at the present day.f Buddhism is a religion 


® Tlie words lihur^ hhuvar^ stoavy or earth, sky, and heaven, signify the same 
thing ; and so do the three conceptions of the sun as the supremo deity^ as tho 
godhead, and as the illuminator of his worshippers. These conceptions are set 
forth in the three measures of tho gaiairiy in the following words : — “ Lot us 
adore the light of the divine essence, may it enlighten our minds.” (Seo Dr. 
Birdwood’s Industrial Arts of India.) Dr. Stevenson in the J. R. A. S., Bombay 
Branch, states that the Vedas had three sacrificial fires derived from Agni, but 
no triad system of gods derived from one great Spirit. 

f Buddhism seems to have thoroughly pervaded tho Mahratta country from 
the third century before Christ, to the middle of the seventh century of tho 
present era. The first Buddhists reverenced relics and relic shrines, and their 
temples and monasteries were extremely plain. The builders of the caves 
belonged to the Hanay4nas ; and the objects of worship represented by the 
sculptures, are confined to personages and manifestations of the bplo^c^ing 

to the simpler and more philosophical form of Buddhism. But a reverence for 
images was manifested as early as the first century before Christ, when the 
figure of Buddha was pourtrayed on the coins of the Indo-Skythian king 
Kanishka ; and about the commencement of the Saka era, tho Buddhists offered 
an inferior worship to the local deities of the Hindus. The images soon became 
more frequent, and in the 4th and 6th centuries, the builders belonged to the 
Maha^'^nas, who introduced a crowd of idols and displayed a lavish richness in 
tho sculpture of the caves. By this time the decline of Buddhism had begun, 
and was gradual and gentle between the 5th and 7th centuries, but was rapid 
in the 8th century, and was finally extinguished in the 11th or 12th century. 

The Br4hmanical revival commenced two centuries earlier than is generally 
assigned to it, for it was in the 7th century that Brahmanism, by tho sword of 
Khanderao (Khandoba) of Ujain and its other heroes, recovered its ancient 
power and assumed the form in which it now appears. The old Vedic form of 
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of reason, while Brfihmanism is a religion of tradition* The Bud- 
dhists make their constant appeal to “ Buddhi,” the human intellect, 
as the supreme judge in religious matters ; whereas the Brahmans 
observe certain things which have been handed down by the Vedas 
ar 1 P’sbis as sacred and acceptable to the deity. Buddhism was 
popularly regarded as a system of atheism, to which the Vedanta 
school opposed the doctrine of pantheism. The former denied the 
existence of an intelligent First Cause ; but the Agnostic teachings 
of the Sankhya scjhool is the common basis of all systems 
of Hindu philosophy, and Vedantism itself is really nothing 
else than Nihilism. The philosophy of Kapila was a spiritu- 
material pantheism, a deification of nature, or of a primordial form 
of intellect-imbued matter. The Nirguna’^ or final state among 
the Buddhists, was a cessation from desire and union with universal 
nature. The Mukti” or Moksha” of the Brahmans likewise 
involves an absorption in the deity ; but their Saguna” as distin- 
guished from Nirguna,” has a separate consciousness and indivi- 
duality, although after all it is only a maya” or illusion of Brahm.K 
The Buddhists like the Brahmans used the mystic syllable A. U. M., 
— in which A. was Vijamantra, the generative power of the male 
Buddha ; U. the Dharma or law, the type of the female productive 
power ; and M. the Sanga or congregation, formed by the union of 


Brahmanism liowever, passed away, and Saivaism and the worship of the Ling 
were substituted in its stead. The famous legend of Draksha’s sacrifice destroyed 
by Siva, which is twice represented at Elura, is characteristic of the time, and 
refers to a contest between the followers of the ancient Brahmanical ritual, and 
the adherents of the new system of Saivaism. There are marked traces at Elura, 
of Tantrika principles and Saiva mythology engrafted on Buddhism ; while at 
Ajanta, there is an admixture with the more congenial principles of the Vaishnava 
faith. The Kailas cave at Elura is formed after the type of the great pagoda 
at Tanjore, and must have been built by the Cholas who made extensive 
conquests in A.D. 917. They and the Karnataka rajas seem to have been the 
propagators of Saivaite worship in the Dakhan ; and the Saiva excavations of 
Western India may be limited to the 8th, 9th and 10th centuries after Christ. 
The Chalukyas were mostly devoted to Vishnu, but they protected and often 
patronized both Jains and Saivas. The Br^bmanical revival extended down to 
the 17th century. 
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the essences of both. The great advantapre of the Buddhist religion 
consifited in its mercy towards animal life. The Brahmans in the 
Buddhism. tender to living creatures, but they slaughter animals 

at sacrifices.* 


Jainism. The Jains are a branch of the Buddhists, and maintain the chief 
peculiarities of Gautama’s system. f Their final state is one of 
supreme knowledge and bliss, probably with separate consciousness. 
They practise astrology more than other Hindus, worship sidereal 
spirits called Bali or Baliah, adore deified saints, have a monastic 
priesthood, and consider it sinful to take away the life of any animal 
for any cause wliatevcr. The first lesson of the Jatis” or Jain 
priests when they seek to gain converts is, observe daya or mercy ; 


^ The Matsya Purariadeclaros that Ilu5 feast to the manes of ancestors should 
consist of thirteen kinds of flesh. Sankar Acha'rya is universally recognized as 
the reviver of Brtfhinanisni in the Mahratta counlry, and he is deemed an avatar 
of Siva, raised to put <lo\vn tlie Buddhists. According to his Acharya Mayukha, 
live objectionable things are ])rohihited : — 1, Agni-hotra or oblation to lire ; 
2, killing of cows at sacrihees ; 3, Sannia'sa or self-torturing austerities ; 4, use 
of flesh in tlie sacrilicial feasts to the manes of ancestors ; 5, marrying the 
widow of a deceased brother. Nareda subsequently restored the Sanniasa and 
Agni-hotra. At the latter ceremony, animal ohlations arc made to tire, as when 
a rani is slain at the Soiiia-yaga. See JDr. Stevenson on the Bauddho-Vaishriavas, 
Vitthal Bhaktas, and the anti-Brahmanical religion of the Dakhan, in the Journals 
of the R. A. Society, Bombay Branch. 

j" At the time of the Brahmanical revival, there seems to have been a persecu- 
tion of both Buddhists an<l Jains ; but the latter were never wholly expelled, and 
they even made great efforts in the 11th and 12th centuries to re-establish 
themselves. The Jain excavations consist principally of old temples, and can 
scarcely he distinguished from similar Buddhist works, except that instead of 
Buddha, the chief place is usually occupied by Neman^tha or Parasvanatha, while 
the other Tirthankdras occupy secondary positions in the verandahs. Some 
authorities place the earliest of these temples as far hack as A.D. 313 ; but a 
Jain inscription at Elura is dated A.D. 1234, and none of the temples in the 
district appear to he oMer tlian the 11th or 12th century. They were probably 
the work of the opulent Jain ministers of the Rajput princes of Devgarh and 
Ellichpfir. 

In A.D. 1157, Bijj/ila of tlie Kalachuryns, who was a Jain, supplanted the 
Chulukyas at Kalliani. Pisava flourished in his reign and was the founder of 
the order known as the Lingaits or Vira Saivas. The Jains were the sworn 
enemies of the Lingaits, and this form of worship vanished from the Mahratta 
country owing to the want of the patronage of the Devgarh rajas. 
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ours is daya*dharma or the religion of mercy and this is the most 
common designation of Buddhism in the cave inscriptions.* 

There are several other sects, such as Mangbhaus, Swami Naraians, MAugbhauB. 
Khanpattas, <Sc., whose doctrines and monastic establishments are 
essentially Buddhistic. There is a tradition that in the 13th century, 

Hemad Pant, the prime minister of the r^ja of Devgarh, attempted 
to suppress the Mangbhaus when they made their first appearance at 
Paitan. The Rishi Ananda Swami is also said to have maltreated 
a Mangbhau who came for alms to the door of his house at Paitan. 

The injured man went to his co-religionists in the vicinity, and the 
Mangbhaus came in a body to obtain satisfaction, but were driven 
off by the sadhu, who was assisted by a number of gosains. An 
appeal was then made to Ahalya Bhai, who tried to pacify the sadhu 
by saying that the Mangbhaus were her gurus, but Ananda Swami 
would not bo conciliated, and called them Mangs. The sadhu 
however, consented to forgive them, on condition that they should 
not approach a Brahman’s house to ask for charity, and that 
if any Bniliman repeated Ananda Swami’s name, and drew a line 
across a road along which a Mangbhau was advancing, the latter 
should return the way he came. The Mangbhaus do not heed this 
prohibition, and some of the Brahmans make it a point of duty to 
supply, them with provisions. The Holkar family was very kind to 
members of this community, and Ahalya Bha'i bestowed several 
villages in jagir on them. The Mangbhaus, like the Buddhists, are 
exceedingly careful of animal life, and are most anxious to avoid giving 
pain to the smallest living creature. They assort that their chief religious 
instructors in the Kritta Yuga or first age, were the four sons of 
Brahma, — Sanak, Sanandan, Sanatan, and Sanak Sojat; that in the 

® The Jain priest wears a white robe, but leaves one shoulder uncovered ; 
and with bare head and a piece of muslin thrown over his mouth, to prevent 
the entrance and destruction of animal life, he solemnly walks through the 
streets with a black staff in one hand and a fan in .the other, to fan the spot 
on which ho proposes to sit down, lest ho should destroy any living creature. 
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eir teacher was Dattatri Sw^rai ; that in the Dwarpa 
Yuga, Krishna declared himself the friend and instructor of their spir- 
itual guides Arjun and Udhau; and that in the present age orKali Yuga^ 
Kuviswarbas and Upadbas are the chief Mahunts” or superiors. 
There are a few mats” near the district, as at Panchalesrar close to 
Rakisbon, Dombigram near Toka, Sukena near Nasik, Waki south- 
east of Ahmadnagar, and at Bhir ; but the chief mat” is at Ridhpur 
in Berar. The shrines found in the mat” are called R^jmhar, 
Prasand Mhun, Siva Bhdi, Abba S^hib, and Baba Sihib ; and the 
Mdngbhaus invariably have a chabutra” or raised platform built 
of brick and lime within the mat” on some particular spot where the 
deity is said to have manifested himself during a former age. The 
religious Mangbhaus strive to lead a simple, innocent, and pure life, 
renouncing all connection with worldly affairs, and occupying their 
time, as much as possible, in meditating on the attributes of the deity, 
in the hope that they may obtain final beatitude, by absorption into 
the essence of the Supreme Being. They worship Krishna as their 
true and only god, to tho exclusion of all other Hindu deities 5 and 
believe the account of Krishna’s life given in the Bhagavat, but reject 
all the Shastras. Every Mingbhau must be able to read the commen- 
taries written in the Prakrit language on the Bhagavat Gita, and 


must have a copy of the Harri Vijaya, Rukmini Swdyamvdra, Radha- 
Krishna, and the Pandava Pratap. The sect is chiefly recruited' from 
the Kunbis and other Sudras, and but seldom from the higher castes, 
although there are a few instances of Brdhmans having joined them. 
Hindu females who are barren, often make vows to devote the first 
male or female child to the deity, and in the Mahratta country such 
children are frequently consecrated to the Mdngbhaus.* The sect 


® About a hundred and fifty years ago, a female Mdngbhau was in charge of 
the mat at Sagur, three miles from Rakisbon; and a poor Mahomedan woman, , 
who was barren, made a vow that she would dedicate any offspring she might 
have, to the sect. In course of time the Mahomedan woman had a son, and ful- 
filled her vcw. The boy afterwards had charge of the shrine, got married, and 
his descendants continue in charge to this day. 
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has followers among the Kunbis, &c., called Bhoals, who abstain from 
flesh, fish, or spirituous liquor, and receive the ^^mantra” of 
initiation, but do not wear black clothes. They vow on the Bhagavat 
Gita to worship Krishna only; and attend ^^mats” to receive offerings 
when the inmates are absent on their travels. The Mingbhaus 
discontinue their wanderings during the four rainy months, which 
correspond to the Buddhist Wassu’’ or period of sacred rest; and 
take up their abode in any village where they may have friends, 
where they pass their time in religious meditation, and in teaching 
their converts to read and write. 

The Vaishnava Hindus, and especially the section known as 
Buddho-Vaishnava, which follows the worship of Pandharpur 
Vittoba, have an undei’current of Buddhism. The deity, Vittoba, is 
worshipped only in the Mahratta country, and in the adjoining dis- 
tricts which have been permanently influenced by the Mahrattas. The 
Buddho-Vaishnavas call themselves Vaishnava Vira, and as worship 
pers of Pandurang, consider their god the ninth or Buddha-avatar 
of Vishnu.* They belong to the mercantile and manufacturing classes 
among the Hindus, who probably in ancient times were the most 

® Tho influence of Buddhism on Brahmanism is seen in the transformation of 
two Jain devotees male and female, into a Hindu god and goddess. Such appears 
to be the origin and worship of Vittoba and Kukmini, who have been identified 
with Krishna and Ilukmini. The legendary history in the Pandurang Mahitina 
mentions, that Pundalika Muni of Brahraanical origin, was tho son of virtuous 
parents, but was himself a refractory and undutiful son. While on a pilgrimage 
to Benares with his wife and parents, he wandered from the path near the holy 
city, and came to the residence of a sage called Kurkut (meaning “ assiduous”). 
The sage converted him to filial piety, and Pundalika Muni returned a dutiful son 
to Pandharpur, a city which derives its name and fame from himself. It 
happened about this time, that Krishna had so disgusted his wife Rukmini by his 
frolics, that she retired in a fit of ill-humour to Pandharpur. The god went in 
search of her, and having visited every other place in vain, at last came to this 
city, and was much taken up by the devotion of Pundalika to liis parents. The 
saint who was holding his father’s foot with his right hand, and scrubbing it by 
means of a brick with his left, did not observe the god, till the latter had 
assumed a luminous appearance (Pandurang). Pundalika then bowed to Krishna, 
or Vishnu, as ho now appeared, and cast him the brick to sit down upon, but still 
held his father’s foot in his hand. Vishnu was well pleased with such filial 
devotion, and took his station on the brick. Pundalika was next asked to request 
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in Gujarat. Not a few Brahmans notwithstanding, and multitudes 
from among the cultivator class, range themselves under its banners. 
The tombs of the principal saints, such as Nama, Dn^uoba, Eknath 


a boon, and the sage expressed a wisli that the god should remain whore ho was. 
The request was granted, and the worsliipof Vishnu in that form was established 
at Pandharpur. 

The attempt made to join Vishnu to Pandurang, introduces Brahmanism to 
Buddhist morality. It is clear from the attention paid by Pundalika and his precep- 
tor, solely to moral duties, to the utter neglect of religious rites and ceremonies, 
that they must have been Jains or Buddhists and not Brahmans. The want of 
suitable covering on the figures as originally carved, agrees with what is observed 
on the images which the Jains at present worship ; whereas the Hindus always 
covered their idols in a way, not to give offence to modesty. Vishnu or Krishna 
appeared to Pundalika as a “ Digambara,” or naked Buddhist mendicant, with 
hands resting on hia loins, rendering it necessary for the Hindus to furnish him 
with clothing ; and cloth is actually purchased every year from the bazaar, to 
supply a dhoti and a p igodi for Vittoba and a lugdi for Rukmini. The god 
is called “ Pitambara,” from being clothed in yellow, the dress of the Buddhist 
priesthood ; and ho is said to have Ins “vihar” on the Bhiriia, just as the Buddh- 
ist priests lived in “ viliaras.” The colour of Pdndurang is said to be of gold 
like tint of Buddha, as quoted in the Buddhist writings. The Sanskrit inter- 
pretation of the word Vittoba is “ he who stands on the brick while the 
Mahratta meaning is “he who receives the ignorant,” which is quite a Buddhist 
feature. There are three annual festivals to Vittoba ; but these have no 
relation to the festivals of the Hindu god Krishna, and correspond in a 
remarkable manner with the holy seasons of the Buddhists. One of the greatest 
days at Pandharpur happens just four days before the commencement of the 
“ Wassu” or season of sacretl rest ; and another just four days before the com- 
pletion of the same. The “ Wassu” lasted from the full moon of Ashad to the 
full moon of Kartik (July to November), during which time tlie Buddhist priests 
were engaged in holy meditation ; Avhereas the Hindus believe, that Vishnu the 
preserver of the universe sleeps during these four months. The day when the moon 
passes from Pausya to Magh, called the “ Vela” new moon, is also observed as a 
great festival at Pandharpur. The preceding full moon, the beginning of the 
Tibetan new year, is the anniversary of Buddha’s visit to Ceylon ; and it is a 
well-known fact, that in the Dakhan, all the months begin fifteen days later than 
they do in Hindostan. There is a strong party among the Brahmans, who deny 
the claims of Vittoba to a place in the Hindu pantheon ; and assert that the 
great temple at Pandharpur once belonged to the Jains, and was bought from 
them by a paity of Brahmans, who pay quit-rent to the descendants of the 
original possessors to this day. A certain shastri endeavoured to move the 
government of M4dhu Rao Peshwa, to interfere and proscribe a worship sanc- 
tioned neither by Veda nor Puran^ ; but Nana Farndwis intimated that it 
was no aifair of the government, to oppose the claims of a god who yearly 
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of Paitan, Ac,, arc great places of pilgrimage with tho Buddlio- 
Vrfishnavas. * 

There are many more sects of Vaishnavas that are represented in 
the district, but tho most numerous are the worshippers of Krishna and 


miistorcd tens of thousands of devoted followers. The distinctions of caste 
aro in abeyance at Jaganith, where Buddhism formerly prevailed ; and in 
like manner, caste is laid aside within the precincts of tho temple at 
Pandharpur. The imago of JaganAth is believed to contain the bones of Krishna ; 
but it is no part of the Brahmanical religion to collect and adore dead tnim’s 
bones. With tho Buddhists however, it was a meritorious act to preserve the 
relics of departed saints, and tho places that contained such relies were deemed 
peculiarly holy. Tho most common rite among them consisted of ohnisaiico 
to tlie supposed prints of the feet of sages, and tho practice is observed in the 
Dakhan to tho present day. This symbolizing with Buddhism, also manifests 
itSL'lf in the offerings and worship made by the Hindus to the^tombs of Mahomedan 
pira. 

The Bhakta Vijaya, a history of modern sages and saints composed in Prakrit 
by Mdbipati, makes Pindurang a new avatar of Vishnu, and not a simple 
manifestation of Krishna. Vishnu becomes instructor (Bodhia), and takes his 
seat as such, surrounded by a multitude of «lovoted followers whom ho sends 
abroad on every side to propagate the principles of piety anti morality. 
Pindurang Vishnu declares himself in the Bhakta Vijaya as Suddha ButMha, 
just as Buddha is described in tho Mahawanso as Susuddha Sam Buddha. Siika 
becomes incarnate among the Mahomedans as Kabir ; Akrura among the H inti us 
ns liamdas ; Udhava as Nima ; Vyasa as Jayadeva at Jagandth, &c. The Buddho- 
Vdishnavas theoretically admit no distinction of caste among true worshippers ; and 
Kesava, one of their number, declared that at religious assemblies, all castes shouKl 
cat together ; but tho members of the sect have not been able to persuade the 
other Hindus to abandon these distinctions, and have themselves been forced in 
practice to submit to them. There is a legend that Ndma, tho chief of the 
worshippers of Vittoba, made a feast in the temple for the Brdhmans. Vislinii 
was present, along with a number of saints from heaven, and indulged in ono 
of his frolics, by sitting with Nima the tailor, Qora the potter, Narhari tho 
goldsmith, Savata the gardener, and Dndnoba and his two brothers wlio were 
oiitcas^e Brdhmans. Vishnu’s wife served, and among the truo worshippers 
were Dndnoba’s sister Mukta B^i, and 'Atmandyak the Mahar. U'lie Brdh- 
mans remonstrated, and Vishnu defended himself ; but in order to pacify them, 
he received puri6cation at their hands in the pool of tho Chandra Vag. On 
another occasion, Eknath Swdmi of Paitan is represented as having been 
deserted by a party of Brdhmans, who were invited to a feast in honour of the 
manes of his deceased ancestors. The Brdhmans were offended because Ek- 
nath took some food which had been prepared for them, and gave it to a pious 
Muhdr, who in passing by, had stopped at his door. It is said that the 
presumption of these Brdhmans was effectually put to the blush, for their 
ancestors caiue down and partook of the good man’s dinner. The room is 
o 
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Radlia, or of Ramacbandra and Sita, either separately or conjointly. 
The anniversary of Krishna’s birth is in July-August, when the 
Vdishnavas. gf ^le infant Krishna is adorned with tuhi. The Iloli in 

February-March is the great Saturnalia or Carnival of the vernal 
equinox, in which Krishna’s sports with the gqpis” are enacted. A 
circular hole excavated for the Holika devata, is filled with fuel, and 

still shown in the house at Paitan. The Buddho^Viishnavas ridicule the washing 
and crowning of images with flowers, and similar Hindu practices ; but like 
Hindus in general, they consider their deity sometimes as “ Nirguna” and sometimes 
as “ Sagima,” and speak of “ Mukti” and “ Sayngata.” They do not encourage 
men to separate themselves from society on the plea of an entire devotion to 
religi<m, and have no regular organization like the gosains, although they have 
a few bairdgis. Nima describes the follies of the Hindus, and attacks the 
gosains in one of his most caustic epigrams. Sridhar writes with covert irony 
on Siva and his worship. Tukaram says, “ what 1 have not found in the Vedas 
1 have found on the brick,” alluding to the legend of Vittoba ; and in his 
“ abhangs” ho writes in a ludicrous manner of the slaughter of animals at the 
sacrifices of the Brahmans, remarking that “ ceremonies, holy places, and austerities 
are mere gossipry, when compared with celebrating the praises of the deity, they 
are as firrant trifles.” The influence of Tukaram’s works among the middle 
classes of the community, is greater than all the Shastras and Puranas ; and 
has preserved among the Mahrattas some rational motives on religion and 
morality, in spite of the ceremonial of the Brahmans. The age in which 
Pimdalika flourished, was one of religious agitation and reform ; and the 
worship of Pandurang may be traced with tolerable certainty to the last quarter 
of the 13th century. Towards the end of the 14th and the beginning of the 
15th century, Eirnanand and Kabir raised up a host of opponents to the numerous 
deities of the Brahmans. The Buddho-Vaishnavas agree in many things with 
the Bamanandis and the Kabir Panthis. 1 here is a sort of connection between 
the latter sect of highly influential mystics and the Mahratta system, and a con- 
siderable resemblance will be found actually to exist between the two. Many 
wonderful acts arc ascribed to Tukaram, and ho is said to have ascended to 
beaviiii without dying. Kabir is also stated by Mahipati to have miraculously 
departed, “ as air mixed with air.” It was during tlie period of tlic Mahomedan 
ascendancy that the sect of Buddho-Vaishnavas flourished in the Dakhan ; and 
it was uTKpiestionably for many generations an eclectic system, absorbing and 
assimilating much from the various forms of belief with which it came into 
contact. It sympathized with the religious equality which Islam extends to all 
her votaries, and furnished the principal Hindu converts to the Mahomedan 
religion. Tukaram the last didactic writer among the Buddho-Vdishnavas, was 
a contemporary of Sivaji's ; but after the Mahratta Peshwas arose, no more scope 
was given to the spirit of reform, as the Saiva Brahmans monopolized all power* 
and did not care to unsettle peopIe^s mind on a belief, in which so many of their 
caste depended for a livelihood. See Dr. Stevenson on the anti-Br4hmanical 
religion of the Hindus of the Dakhan, in the Journals E. A. S., Bombay Branch. 
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a green tree is planted ; offerings and worship are made ; and then the 
whole is lighted up. The Holika devata is said to have been a 
Kakshasi named Dhunda, who was slain by Mahad(5v, and at her Vdiahnavaa. 
death, received the boon of being worshipped. There are temples to 
Eamachandra throughout the district, and the anniversary of his birth 
in the month of Chaitra (Mareh-April) is celebrated with the public 
reading of the liamaj’ana. The salutation of Ham ! Ram !’^ so 
common among the Mahrattas, may have some connection with 
Eamachandra. It is said to have been adopted in the time of 
Sivaji, in accordance with the instructions of Eamdas Swami, who 
abolished the old form of^^johar.^’ Hanuman the monkey ally of 
Eama is seen in every village smeared over with red lead, and his 
festival is in the same month. Vishnu is considered the preserving 
power of nature, and his festival as Indra or the giver of rain is 
celebrated in August-September. The Sauras worship the sun every 
day, and especially on Sundays. Their annual festivals are the 
Makar Sankranti in the month of Margaiswar (December- January), 
and the Eatha Saptami in the month of Magh (January-February) 

The followers of Vishnu also identify him as N^raiana and Parames- 
vara. They say that when the whole world was covered with water, 

Vishnu lay asleep on the serpent Sesha-Naga or Ananta, meaning 
eternity, and that a lotus sprang out of his navel, from which Brahma 
was produced, while the navel itself is compared to the Yoni-linga 
symbol of Siva. Ball^ji and Nanesvar are other manifestations of 
Vishnu worshipped in the district. Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, is 
identified with Rambha, the ideal woman or the Hindu Venus. Her 
festival called Rambhatritiya, is on the 3rd day of the light half of 
the moon, when she is worshipped by Hindu females, as an act 
auspicious to their beauty. She is worshipped as Mah^ Lakshmi in 
the month of Bhadrapad ; and also as Kalba Devi and Kam Devi. 


The modern system of Hinduism is much indebted to the local 
superstitions of the aborigines. Siva is not mentioned in the Vedas, 
but in the Linga Purina, he is identified with Eudra of the Vedic 
period. In the legend of Draksha’s sacrifice, the Rudras wore 
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Relirfonof the invited, but not Siva ; and whon Draksha submitted, he received the 

Hindus. ^ ' 

desired fruit of his works, not from Brihmanical ceremonies, but 

saivas. adopting the yoga” of Siva. The Linga Parana states that 

when Brahma and Vishnu were struggling for superiority, an allusion 
which probably refers to the strife between the Brahmans and the 
Buddhists, Siva as a fiery Linga occupied the field and set their claims 
aside. Tliis appears to have been the new system, in which Siva and 
other heterogeneous elements of the aborigines were introduced at the 
Brahmanical revival ; but it was Sankar^ch^rya who established that 
compromise of sects called Panchaitana, or the five principal divinities, 
and admitted Mahddeva under the form of the Linga. Siva is now 
patronised by a great proportion of the Brahmans, and has been 
celebrated in a majority of the Puranas, as Mahad(5va and IsviCra or 
the supremo god. The ancient faith of the Brahmans, and the ]X)pular 
superstitions of the aborigines have thus become modified into 
Saivaism ; but no officiating Brahman is needed in Saiva temples, 
nor is the Linga an object of Brahmanical worship. In the Mahratia 
country, a Sudra of the Gaurau caste dresses the Linga and takes 
care of the temple ; while the Brahmans offer dry rice, plantains, 
flowers, turmeric, sandal-wood paste, &c., to the Linga, but without 
touching the image. In V^ishnava temples on the other hand, tho 
Brahmans dress the images of Vishnu and of the other gods connected 
with the ancient Brahmanical worship. Again, tho Yogis” of Siva 
cover themselves with ashes, while tho Brahmans bathe before taking 
meals. Siva also rides on a bullock, a form of conveyance often 
used by tho common people, but considered disreputable by tho 
Brahmans of tho Dakhan, Linga worship appears to have become 
a national institution among all classes in Western India, prior to 
tho 7 til century, if not in tho 2nd century of tho Sdka era; and 
although the Jains claim S^liv^hana as belonging to their religion, 
a prayer is distinctly addressed to Pasupati or Siva in tho Mangala” 
or introductory verse of the S^Hvaliana Saptasati. Siva or Maha- 
deva is the transforming and reproductive power of nature, and with 
his wile Parvati or Dovi, is both auspicious aud terrible. Tho most 
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popular form of Siva worship is the Linga coalesced with the Yoni, 
which is intended to represent Siva in his character as the prolific 
power of nature. The Ling^iats are votaries of the Linga ; the 
Saktas adore only the Yoni ; and the Ganpatias worship Siva’s son 
Ganpati. Siva is worshipped in various other forms, such as Vira 
Bhadra and Bhairava. As Panchamukhi Maruti, he is the Indian 
Hercules ; and as Hari-Haresvar, he is coalesced with Vishnu. 

Parvati is called Devi, K^li, Durga, Bhav^ni, and a host of other 
names. Siva and Parvati, in their terrible forms, with all their 
demon train, are evidently the remains of the fetish religion of the 
aborigines. Parvati’s principal festival is the Durga Puja or Dassara 
hold in Aswin, when she is represented as seated on, or attended 
by a lion, with the upraised irisul in her hand, slaying the demon 
bull Mahisliasura, in triumph of virtue over vice. The Kunbi patels 
of villages slaughter a male buffalo to commemorate the event, and the 
Dassara is observed as a military pageant, with the horses led out in the 
full panoply of war, garlanded with flowers. Parvati in the character 
of the dreadful Kdli, has sixty-four Yoginis or sorceress attendants, 
who are propitiated in Sravana. The 29th of every month is kept 
sacred by all Saivas, and especially by the women ; but the groat 
annual festival is the Maha Sivar^tri, held in the month of M^crh. 

There arc many more forms in which Siva is worshipped, and 
several (‘f the gods of the common people, unknown to the thcogony 
of the Brahmans, have been introduced by a slight device, — the 
Brahmans finding avatars of the principal Brahmanical divinities, for 
each of which a Mahatma or legend of the god of the place is 
composed, and given out as belonging to one or other of the Pur^nas. 

There are Buddhist traits even in Saivaism, and at the shrine of 
Vyankoba, an obscure form of Siva at Pandharpur, caste is in 
abeyance, and the proudest Brahmans will accept the gifts of food from 
the hands of a Sudra or Mahir.* 

^ Saivaisni is believed to bo a northern superstition, introduced by some of the- 
iiordes who migrated to India, either before or after the Christian era. The. 
coins of the Kadphisos (B.C. 80 to 100), have the half-man, half-woman form 
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Religion the Sivca, m the form of Khandoba, rides on a horse, and is the chief 
family god of the Mahrattas. The name Khandoba also refers to 
Khandoba. Vishnu, but it is more generally applied to Khand(5 Rao, an avatar 
of Siva, whoso Mihc-ftma, called the Mallari, is attached to the Linga 

with the trident and the bull, which certainly prefigure the principal personage 
in this religion. The Buddhist trisul einblem is also found, as if the king, or at 
least his subjects, simultaneously professed both religions. The wildest Tantric 
forms of Durgu ui*c more common and more developed in Nepal and Tibet than 
in India proper. See Fergusson’s History of Eastern Architecture. — The same 
writer states that the Dravidians who are chiefly Saivas, must have passed either 
by sea or land, from Southern Btibylonia to the western shores of India. Refer- 
ence has already hecii made to the semi-African Flora and Fauna of this part of 
India, and there is likewise a great similarity in the customs, habits, religion, 
language, and architectural remains of the ancient Egyptians and the Hindus. 
During the last Egyptian cycle, called the cycle of Sirius, which according to 
Bunsen, commenred in B.C. 1322, the Egyptians maintained an intimate connection 
with an eastern race. There arc three accounts of the invasion of India under 
Bacchus, Rduui and Osiris, — the first of which is Greek, the second Indian, and the 
third Egyptian, The people of India claim Osiris as their own, and state that 
he travelled through Ethiopia and Arabia, and that after having concpiered 
India, he returned to Egypt. lictraa, which moans “high,” is a pure Egyptian 
word, forming the root of “pyramid and tho Hindus speak of the love which 
their R^ma felt for Egypt. The memory of Osiris as Bacchus has been prescu’ved' 
in Brahma ; tho wanderings of Osiris and Isis have been transferred to Rama and 
Situ ; and the deprivation of the virility of Osiris has been personated in Siva, 
who suffered in the same manner by the curse of the holy sages in tho Daravanam 
forest. After the member of Osiris was lost, it was worshipped by order of 
Isis as the lingam in Egypt ; and Osiris was carried about as a moveable phallus, 
while his statues were endowed with an enormous lingam. The same attributes 
and emblems have been bestowed on Isvira or Siva ; and the bull is as sacred to 
him in India, as it was to Osiris in Egypt. Small effigies of the lingam in 
porcelain were used as neck ornaments by the women of Egypt, just as tlu'.y are 
worn at the present day by the Lingaiat females in India. The story of Vishn'i 
having cut the l)ody of Sati into fifty-one pieces and scattered them in different 
parts of the earth, and that each piece formed a lingam for worship, corresponds 
with a similar story in the life of Osiris and Isis. Tho Nile is said to have its source 
in the tresses of Osiris, and the Ganges flows from the locks of Isvifra. Misraim, 
a Biblical character, is represented in the name given to a class of Brahmans of 
Western India, called Misr, or Misra ; while Ham, the father of Misraim, is revered 
in the mystical syllable A. U. M. The triad, Isis, Osiris, and Horus, which stand 
for Ammun the hidden god, and answer respectively to Ammun-ra, Ammun- 
neu, and Sevek-ra, with the unity expressed in Kneph the soul, was the only 
religious form that was honoured and accepted throughout Egypt. The Hindus 
likewise had three deities, but ultimately only one God. The Orphic and Pytha- 
goric theory of abstinence from animal food and the shedding of blood, is the 
Buddhist doctrine inculcated in the Asoka edicts. The belief in the transmigra' 
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Piir^Ina. Khande Rao or Khandoba of Uj^in was the great champion 
•of Brdbmanism in the 7th century of the Christian era, and derived his 
name either from breaking the hosts of his enemies, or from wearing 
a particular kind of sword called “ Khandci.” The Sanskrit name 
Malldri was given to him from the Daitya he vanquished. Tho 
MalMri Mdhatma professes to belong to tho Kshetra Khanda of the 
Brahmanada Purina; and from it wo learn that a number of Brah- 
mans were interrupted in their devotions at Jejuri, 30 miles east of 
Puna, by a Daitya called Malla, his brother Mani, and a great army 
of followers. Tho Brdhmans besought the aid of Kliande Rao of 
Ujdin, who with the help of Siva, destroyed the Daityas; but Malla and 
Mani were converted before dying and were absorbed into the deity. 
Jejuri is situated on the table-land, at tho extremity of tho cliff called 
“ Man chudi,” and there are three landing places which lead up to 
Khandoba’s temple. Tho first lauding place contains Khandoba’s 
shcplierd, with a herd of reeky buffaloes, cows, and horses, the gifts of 
devotees whose animals recovered from sickness. Khandoba’s prime 
minister, who is supposed to have been of tho mercantile class, is at tho 
second landing place ; and the giant Malla by tho side of Khandoba’s 
horse is at the third. Malla receives a kiss from worshi])pers ; and 


tion oF souls, and tlic distinctions of caste, were alike coninion ; and so were tho 
distinctions of dress, tho costumes of divinities, their syinh(dic representation, 
immaii sacrifices, cremation, and the ceremonial processions and offerings to tho 
gods. In sacreil literature, the Vedas correspond to llio Lays of tlie Egyptian 
priests, and tho Institutes of Mann to the ordinances and ceremonials of 
sacerdotal books ; but the Egyptians like the Dindus left no liistorical records, 

beyond what can he gleaned from temples, tombs, the remains of art, and froiu 

their hieroglyphics. The Egyptians had two languages, tho Hieratic for tho 
priests, and tho Demotic for the people ; just as tho Brahmans used the Sanskrit 
for themselves, and tho vernaculars for tlio lower castes. The language of tne 
cuneiform characters is said to bo Sanskrit, and all the alpliahets of India seem 
to be derived from the ancient cave inscriptions, which ai-e intimately connected 
with the arrow-headed characters of tho old Bhoenician. There are three dialectic 
d»ffierences of the cuneiform characters known as tho Persian, the Median, and 
the Babylonian. Sir Henry Layard discovered the graves and hieroglyphics of 
an Egyptian race lying over the ruins of an Assyrian palace ; and the language 
of the cuneiform characters occurred on slabs, with a primitive form of the 
Indian Lat writing, and the letters of some Phoenician dialect. See Journal 
B. A. S., Vol. IV. ; Madras Lit. Foe., Vol. VIII. 
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inside the temple itself are the principal objects of worship, consisting 
of the images of Khand(5 Bao and of his wife Mhalsa placed behind 
a Linga. Khandoba was the family god of Malhar Bao Holkar, who 
built another temple to the Linga at the foot of the hill, and behind 
the symbol, placed an image of himself and of his 'wife Ahalya 
Bdi. Vishnu, Bhav^ni, and Ganpati are mentioned with respect 
in the MalMri Mahatma, and are the principal deities, besides 
M^h^deva, which at this day arc venerated by the Malirattas. The 
Champa Shishthi in the month of Margaiswar is the great festival of 
Khandoba. 

Vitthal is another avatar of Siva, and his wonderful exploits 
are related in the Vitthal Pachisi,” but this work is not included 
in the Mah.ttmas, nor do the Brahmans recognize Vitthal as 
entitled to divine honors. Vitthal or Vitthal Bawa was the friend of 
VikramiJditya, and was one of the nine gems at Vikrainadityii’s court. 
His imago is of the rudest kind, without arms and legs, or with two 
arms only, but sometimes he is represented as a fierce giant perfect in all 
liis parts. Vitthal has no temple, and is placed in tlie open air under 
some wide-spreading tree, but when a tree is not available, his head 
only is raised. The commonest form of Vitthal is a rough imhcwii 
stone of a pyramidal shape, 2 to 4 feet high, painted white and 
coloured on the top with red lead. This is surrounded by similarly 
coloured but smaller stones, arranged in the form of a circle 15 to 40 
feet in diameter. Modern Hindus consider the whole as a personifica- 
tion of Siva and the eleven Budras ; but according to Bralmuin 
mythology, Vitthal is the chief of the “ Pishachas” or fiends, and 
tlio smaller stones represent the army of fiends over which he ])re- 
sides. Vitthal is consequently an object of popular terror, and is 
propitiated in case of persons being possessed with a devil, or of 

persons suffering from epilepsy, madness, nervous sickness, and 

• 

diseases of a like nature, which are ascribed to demoniacal agenc 3 ^ 
The blood of a fowl, sheep, or goat is offered, and the carcase is 
eaten by the votary who is his own priest. In the absence of sacrifices, 

shindur*' or red-lead is offered as being emblematical of blood. 
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Mahishasura, who was slain by Parvati, and in honor of whom 
the feast of Dassara is celebrated, is probably Mahsoba, a demon Mahsoba, 
much worshipped by the lower classes and especially by the culti- 
vators, for the purpose of rendering their fields fertile. The image 
is like a natural Linga, consisting of any rounded stone of consider- 
able si 2 : 0 , found in the corner or to the side of a field. This when 
covered with red-lead becomes Mahsoba, to which praters are 
addressed, and cocoanuls, fowls, and goats aro offered. 

At the festival of Div^li, celebrated in honor of light on the 

last two days of As win and the first two of Kartik, the Hindus 

begin with a grand illumination, by burning a number of lamps, — 

an honor granted by Siva to Naraka whom ho slew on the first day. Narak^ 

The second day is devoted to Lukslimi, and bankers and shopkeepers 

worship their account books to ensure prosperity during the coming 

year. The third day called Bali Pratipada is commemorative of 

Bdli’s dethroHoment by Vainana, and is an occasion when people B&iu 

indulge in a little gambling, l^ocauso Vishnu cheated Bdli out of his 

kingdom and banished him to Patala. Horses are docked out, 

bullocks’ horns are dyed witli rcd-Iead, and before tlio door of each 

house, a piece of ground is smearod with cowdung, images of Bali 

and of his family aro placed within it, and the whole is worshipped 

with offerings of flowers, &c. The last day called Yaina Dvitiya is 

commemorative of Yama, the Indian king of the infernal regions? Yam* 

having visited his sister Yamuna, from whom he obtained a boon, 

that brothers who visit their sisters or their nearest female relations 

on this day should not be cast into bell. The 1st and 3rd days, 

according to the Kartika Mahatma, are favors granted to an Asura 

and a Daitya slain by Siva and Vishnu respectively ; but it would 

appear that tlio festival was firmly established among the people 

before it Avas adopted by the Brahmans. Fifteen days after Divali, the 

Hindus light up the Dipmdla, ostensibly because Siva slew Tripurasura, Vripurasura* 

but the ceremony seems to have reference to the heavenly luminaries, 

and fire was probably the chief, or one of the principal objects of 

Hindu worship, In the history of the sage Gritsamtfda, the graiid- 
44 a 
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son of Bhi'ma king of Vidarbha, a legend is mentioned in the Ganpati 
Purina about a child who came to the sage, and by worshipping 
Ganpati, obtained a boon. It was promised that the child should 
possess three famous cities, — one of iron, one of silver, and one of 
gold ; that it should only fall by the sword of Siva ; and that at 
death, its spirit should be absorbed in the divine essence. The child 
was afterwards the famous Tripurasura, who vanquished all the gods 
and was finally overcome by Siva. The legend appears to be an 
allegorical representation of the conflict between Brihmanisin and 
Buddhism. Gritsarriada must have been expelled from the Brihmans, 
and joined the Buddhists, whose fixed contemplation he practised. 
There is a legend of Devantaka and Narantaka in the second part 
of the same Purina, similar to that of Gritsaraada and Tripurasura. 

Ganpati is the lord of the Ganas or troops of inferior deities, 
especially those attendant on Siva ; and his festival is in August- 
September. He is the god of wisdom, the remover of difficulties, and 
the Lar of the public ways. His image stands in every house, and he 
is invokud at the outset of every undertaking. The worship of 
Moroba, a gosaiii of Chinchw^di, in whose person, and afterwards in 
the persons of whose descendants to the seventh generation, it was 
foretold that the god Ganpati would become incarnate, originated 
when Sivaji, who was himself called an incarnation of Bhavani, was 
establishing the Mahratta empire. The seventh generation is gone, 
and yet the adopted son of the last incarnate Ganpati is still venerated 
as a deity. 

The Lingaiat form of worship seems to have had its origin in the 
Dakhan previous to the present Brahmanical form, and its great 
apostle was Basava, who died in A.D. 785. Basava was born of 
Brahman parents, but refused to bo invested with the sacrificial 
thread, affirming that he was a worshipper of Siva, and that he did 
not belong to the generation of Brahma. The Lingdiats abound in 
Southern India, and perforin their worship in the MihaJdva temples 
that have a. distinct apotheosis of the Linga. They dislike the 
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Brahmans, neglect Brahmanical rules about purification for dead 
bodies, &c., and wear a little Linga, called Ishta Linga” on their 
bodies. The ceremonies of their religion are conducted by Bairagis 
called Jangams, who are believed to be the offspring of the god, and 
are enjoined to bo constantly on the move, to be unmarried and poorly 
dressed, and to beg their food from place to place. Their numbers 
are recruited by barren women who address themselves to the deity, 
and if favored with children, devote one to the god, which if a male, 
becomes a Lingaiat priest. The Jains are the sworn enemies of the 
Ling^iats ; and the Linga form of Siva worship together with the 
practice of “Yoga,” vanished from among the Mahrattas, which it is 
not likely it would have done, had it enjoyed the continued patronage 
of the Devgarli rdjas. 

Besides the worship of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, no small 
portion of the inhabitants ascribe the origin of the universe to a 
female divinity whom they consider the mother of all the gods, and 
to. whom they attribute the })rincipal share in its government. The 
goddess ’Ai or mother, equivalent to Ammun, is worshipped in the 'ai 

form of a rude stone found in some lonely spot, in the passes and 
defiles among the hills, and smeared with red-lead. The goddess Mari 
'Ai is a great deity with the Dakhan Banjaras, who use the broken 
branch of a nim tree as a wand, and invoke her in their most solemn 
ordeals ; while ’Ai Bhav^ni is a common form in which Bhavani is 
worshipped in the district. There are many remarkable shrines 
resorted to by the cultivators of the Dakhan, which have no intrinsic 
value in themselves, but are memorials of religious changes which 
should not be altogether overlooked. 

Although the Mahrattas profess Brahmanism, they iiidiilgo a gi*eat Dcvii nnci spirit 

.... o Worship. 

deal m demon, spirit, fetish and hero worship, and possess several 
Semitic names in their polytheism. A deity called Bawa Adam, 
whoso shrine is near Pandharj)ur, is largely worshipped by the 
Mahrattas ; and another deity, Jabral Abral, is evidently Gabriel of 
the Semitic races. Devil and spirit worship was very general in 
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^^^Timdul ancient times, and the inhabitants still venerate men with super- 
natural powers, good or bad, — the worship of the latter being 

Itevii and Spirit propitiatory. The Brahmans term devils and evil spirits Bhutas 

Worship. 

but according to the llindu theory of ghosts, Bhutas” are supposed 
to animate the bodies of dead men, and are called D(5vas and Gram-' 
devas, gods and village gods, and arc considered to be beings of 
superior intelligence. In fixet, the objects of worship which by 
custom are denied the use of temples, and do not require the aid of 
Brahmans, arc called demons, and were probably prior to the Bra!h- 
mans. Tims “ Vittliar’ is called a ^‘Bhuta,” but is worshipped as a. 
Deva ; and Bhutas or ghosts are attendants on Siva. The ceremony of 
propitiating Bliutas” is called ^^Bolwan.” Sheep ajid fowls are largely 
oflered to the village gods, and in the absence of blood sacrifices, applica- 
tions of red-lead arc made. The hill tribes of Bhils, liamosis, and Kolis- 
have no communication in matters purely religious with the Brahmans 
and even the Mahars who live outside the villages do not require 
the services of the latter in making offerings to the gods, and have* 
gurus or spiritual guides of their own ; but the Brahm&ns have pre- 
vailed to be essential at births, deaths, and marriages. 


Trofi ntid' Sor- 
fent Worhliii). 


Tlie Dasyus of old who were said to include the Biiils, Kols,. 
Nagas, ite., were worshipi)or3 of Trees and Serpeixts, and were- 
the ])coplo who first adopted Buddhism in India. Trees and Serpen ts^ 
were worshij)pod from the earliest times, and the NCgas especially 
had a strange veneration for snakes. It would appear that no people^ 
became Buddhists who were not previously Serpent worshippers 
and the 5, 7, 9, or 1,000 headed Naga is to. be found in the temples of 
the Jains, and pervades the whole religion of tlie Viiislmavas. Thu». 
Tree and Serpent worship underlfcs Buddhism, Jainism, and Vaish- 
navism ; but it has no connection with the Vedas nor with Saivaism. 
The serpent of Siva is always a cobra or a poisonous snake, used as. 
an awe- inspiring weapon ; whereas the inany-hoodccl Nag was a 
guardian angel. There is no Tree worship* in, Saivaism?, and there* 
is no trace of it among the Dravidians, who* as rule are Saivas.. 
lu localities wdierc Buddhism prevailed, the Vaishiiavas- are the? 
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more numeron^. The worship of snakes still survives everywhere, 
and the most celebrated temple to the snake deity is at Bhoma- 
parandan in H. H. the Nizam’s dominions. Pat^la or the 
nether regions is the country of the Mgas ; and Sesba, Ananta, and 
Vasuki are the three great Naga chiefs. The festival of the 
N^gapanchami celebrated in Sravan (August-September), is 
considered sacred to the N^gas or Serpents. In some localities, dancing 
takes place near an ant-hill (varula), or near the hollow of an old 
tree in which snakes are believed to live, and offerings of milk, grain, 
and other articles are made. An incarnation of Sesha, one of the 
nine great Nagas, is reverenced under the name of Subramania ; and 
Sakinath is a deity who protects persons from snake-bite. The 
Nagpatris are a class of people who believe themselves to be the 
habitat of the Naga deity, and handle snakes with little fear of suffer- 
ing injury from snake-bite. In every village, there are Mahrattas 
and Mahfe v/ho are clever at catching snakes, and one of these 
brought a snake to Nar^iaii B^vva, tlie son of a Kunbi of Pimpavada^ 
who was given out to be an incarnate serpent deity. Naraian Bawa 
was bitten by the snake and died from the effects of the bite ; but a 
tomb was erected to his memory, and ho is still w’^orshipj>ed as 
a god.* 


^ Tlie following uro the j)rincipal Hindu festivals of the year : — 1. Gudi- 
Pcfdva or Mandosi, the Hindu new year’s day, on the 1st of Chaitra ; the “pan- 
chang” or almanac is read and interpreted by the astrologer ; the worship of the 
flag callefl “ Dhwaj Piija” is jxjrformel in honor of Indra, and the Hindus eat 
the first-fruits of the season. 2. Kama Navami or tlie birthday of K^iufi on the 
9th of Chaitra ; followc<l hy Hanumat Jainthi in honor of Haniiman, the monkey 
ally of Rama. 3. Sapta-sringi Piija, on the full moon of Chaitra ; the name of 
the goddess moans “ seven horns,” pi-obahly from the principal temple in the 
Nisik district, being situated among seven peaks of the Western Ghats. 4. Akhai 
or Akshaya Tritaya on tho’finl of Vaishak ; iM'incipally colebratetl by the 
Brahmans ; and Akjitr for orphan cliildrcn is a feast obseiwed by the Kiinbis.. 
3. Vat or Bad Savitri, called also Jaist Ponam, on tlie full moon of Jaist ; Hindu 
women worship the “bad” or “aula” tree to ensure long life to their husbands, 
6. On the full moon of Ashud, tlw) great Muni Vyasa is wor8hipj[>cd, and disciples 
in general make obeisance to their spiritual guides. 7. In the month of SrRvan) 
every day of the week is devoted to some deity, according to the belief of tha 
worshipper. Saturday is set apart to Narsing ; Sunday to Surya ; Monday to Siva 
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the Tradition aseribes a gorakchinclia tree {adansonia digitata)^ found 
in a village in the Sattara district, to a saint called Gorakn^tli, whose 


woiswp ^ stately tree, and is now an object of worship. 

The officiating priests are the Khanpattas, who wear heavy ear- 


Wednesday to Buddha ; Thursday to Dattatriya ; and Tucsd.iy and Friday to 
tlie g'oddesscs Maii^ala G.Miri and ‘Caj Gaiiri respectivcdy. The two goddesses 
are only worshipped by Hindu females whose husbands are alive, and that 
too for a p(!riod of live years from their iiMirriage. 8. Nag Pancharni, on the 
6th of Pravan ; in honour of the Nigas or serpent deities. 9. Rakhi Ponam, 
on the full moon of Sra van ; Brahmans change their sacred thread, and’ tie 
pieces of thread called “rakhi ” on the wrists of their respective Jajinans or 
persons to whom they act as spiritual guides. 10. Janmashtami, on the 8th. of 
the dark half of Sravan ; celebrated as the birthday of Krishna. 11. Pola, on the 
new moon of Sravan ; the greatest festival among the Kunbis, who worship 
their bullocks, ami march them in procession under a pandal. 12. Harfcalkatij, on 
the 3rd of Bhadrapad ; observed entiixjly by females, who worship figures of 
Mahadev and Parvati made of sand. J3. Ganosh Chant, on the 4th of Bhadrapad; 
in honor of Gunpati whose image is principally worshipped by males. 
14. Rishi Pancharni, on the 5th of Bhadrapad ; observed by widows who make 
atonement to the seven Kishis ; and Pitru Paksha is a f(‘stival for deceased an- 
cestors. 15. Muha Lakshmi Puja, on the 8th of Bhadrapad ; females wo^'ship a 
clay image of lAakshmi. 16. Anant Ohatiirdasi, on the 14lh of Bhadrapad-; 
Anant N^iga is worshipped. 17. Nava llatri, or the nine days which commence with 
the Pratipada of the light half of Aswin, and end with Navami ; strict abstinence 
is observed eviay day, and saci'ifices are made to the particular gods of the 
votaries, — some worshijiping Vishnu, some Krishna, and some their Saktas, or 
the female energy represented by their respective consorts. The 8th day is 
famous for the orgies of the Sakta- worshippers. 18. Dassara or Vijaya Dasami; 
in the month of Aswin, celehratiid as the great day when Rirna started on his 
c.xpeditinn against Havana, and also in honor of Parvati having destroyed the demon' 
Mihishasiira. x\ll weapons and implements made of iron, or containing some* 
portion of this metal are worshipped ; horses, &c., are gaily decorated ; reverence 
is paid to the “apta” tree, and a male bnlfalo is slain by the Kunbi patch 
19. Divali, on the last two days of Aswin, and the first two of K4rtik. The first dajr 
called Narak Chaturdasi, is commemorative of Vishnu having killed the demon* 
Narakasur ; the second is devoted to Lakshmi, and a general illumination is made at 
night, and account books, &c., are worshipped ; the third day is set apart to 
Krishna, who held up the hill Govardhun as an umbrella, to shield the gopas and 
gopis from the deluge which Indra stmt down in his conflict with Krishna. 
Tlie 3rd day is also called Yama Dvitiya or Bhaubij ; brothers visit their sisters or 
nearest female relatives, and partake of food cooked by them. 20. Devothan 
Ekadasi, on the 11th of Kirtik ; the gods are supposed to awake from their sleep 
of four months, and on the following day, called Tulsi-ka-laggan, the marriage 
of the Tulsi plant is celebrated. 21. Champa Shishthi, on the 6th of MArgaiswar ; 
in honor of Khandoba, 22. Makara Sankrfinti, in M^rgaiswar, to mark the sun’s 
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ornaments, and are a subdivision of the old Buddhists. There are 
similar traditions in the Aurangabad district of the walking-sticks of 
devout men having germinated, and sucH trees are pointed out 
in various parts of the district and are still objects of worship. 

A large proportion of the inhabitants of Faitan consists of Smarta 
Saiva and Vaishnava Brahmans, among whom the Vaidik engaged in 
sacred work are much more numerous than the Grahasts or house- 
holders.* Three of the principal Hindu temples at Faitan are 

northern dcolinalion ; presents of food and sweet.s made of sesamiim are ^iven to 
Brahmans and friends ; the eereiAnny of Sruddha, in Jionor of tlie deceased an- 
cestors is offered, and the females Worship a measure of new coni. 23. Saiikat 
Chaturthi, on the 4th of the dark half of Paush ; Ganpati is worshipped. 24. Basant 
Panchami, on the 5th of Magh ; a spring festival at which Brdhrnans distributo 
the young buds of the mango tree to persons with whom they are related as 
Spiritual guides. All dress in clothes of a yellow color called basanti.” 

25. Ratha Saptami, on the 7th of M4gh ; a ratha or wooden car is worshipped as 
being typical of the sun as Naraian, riding in his chariot. 26. Maha Siva Ratri, 
on the 14th of the dark half of Magh ; in honor of Siva, who is supposed to havo 
been born on this day. 27. Holi or Simgha, on the full moon of Phiilgim ; the 
great Carnival of the Hindus. Besides the above feasts, there are days for 
observing fasts, as the two Ekadasis held on the 11th of each half of thii month ; 
and the two Pradosas, oil the 13th of each half of the month. The former are 
chiefly practised by the Vaislmavas, and the latter by the Saivas. 

® The throe distinctions among the Brdhmans, known as the “adwaita,” 

“ dwaita,” and “ vaishashik adwaita” are derived from the commentaries on the 
NaicCia, Mimansa, and “ Vaishashik” philosophies ; and these again are based on the 
interpretation of the Vedas. The Brahmans have six great systems of philosophy, 

Or darsanas^ and all of them aim to free the soul from the chain of future 
transmigrations, by absorbing it into the Supreme Soul or the primordial essence 
of the universe. The S inkliaia philosophy of Kapila promulgates an evolution 
theory, by which the universe is said to have been evolved by successive stages 
from a primordial form of matter. The Yoga of Patanjali assumes a primordial 
soul, anterior to primeval matter ; and defines the spirit of life to be the union of 
the two. This philosophy gave birth to the different classes of ascetics, such as 
jogis, bairigis, gosains, &c., who keep the body in a perpetual state of mortifica- 
tion and subjection, and meditate on the deity, in order to effect mental union 
with the Divine essence, so that there may be no distinction between matter and 
spirit. The 3rd and 4th systems embrace the Vedanta schools, which assign the 
creation of the universe to an omnipotent God, who ordains all things. The 5th 
or Naiiia system of Gautama Buddha is generally classed with the next school 
or that of Vaishashik. The former enunciates the method of arriving at truth, 
and lays special stress on the sensations ; and the latter teaches a kind of atomic 
theory of a transient world composed of atoms. 
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mrnius. dedicated to Mdhljdev, but it is as Khandoba that Siva is wor- 


shipped throughout the district as a household god {ishta devata 
Priiifcipai deities or kxd devatu), and the temples to him are found everywhere 

worsliipped iu 

*uo district, Maharashtra.* P^rvati is very familiar as Devi, Bhavani, 


About A.D. 750 Kuinarilla, a Bliatt of Beliarj preached against Buddhism 
and Jainism, and taught the Mimansa philosophy, derived from the old Vedic 
doctrine of a personal God and Creator. Shankar Acharya, Who flourished in the 
9th century, was his disciple, and preached the later Mimansa, or the Vedaritic 
philosophy of one sole and Supreme God. He combined the Brahmanism of the 
Aryans with the fetishism of the non-Aryans, and moulded the two into 
the modern form of Hinduism^ Siva worship claims him particularly as its 
champion, but he was also the general framer of all the other denominations 
known as Vaishuavas, Sauras, Saktas, Ganapatias, Bhairavas, &c. There are 
thirteen Saivite sects, among whom the Smartas are the Brdhman followers ; the 
Dandis beg and meditate ; the Jogis include every chiss of ascetics ; and the 
Aghoris practise self-iuortilicutiori and abstraction'. The Saktas are devoted to 
the worship of the female energy of nature as is represented by the wives of 
Siva and Vishnu. It is not Lakshmi who is worshi 2 )i)cd as Vishnu’s Sakta, but 
Radlia and Bukmani, the mistresses of Krishna. Each Sakta has a twofold 
nature, white or gentle, and black or fierce. The worshippers are also divided 
into two onlers, Dakshinachiri or the right-handed, and VJmacJidri or the left- 
handed. 

About A.D. 1150, llamanuj Achdrya, a Brdhman of southern India, led a 
movement against the Saivites, and his followers are known as the Sri Vaislma- 
vas. In the 13th century Madhv Acharya established a sect called Madhva 
Vaishuavas; and in the 14th century lUmariand reformed the Vaishnavas in 
northern India. Kabir was a reformer who flourished between the years 1380 and 
14*20, and his followers are called Kabir Panthis. He tried to effect a coalition 
between Islamism and Vaishnavisin. There Was yet another reformer who 
established the sect of Vallahha Vaishnavas in the IGth century. An opulent 
body of bankers and merchants had, from an early period, attached itself to the 
worship of Krishna, and his mistress Radha ; and about A.D. 1520 Vallabh 
Acharya organised a religion of jJeasure among them. There are twenty principal 
sects of Vaishnavas, but the minor subdivisions number not less than a hundred* 
— Hunter’s Gazetteer, article “India*” 

® In addition to the temples and deities mentioned in the text, the following 
may also be enumerated. A tiled house in the ruined i>alace of Naukanda 
conceals a subterranean apartment, containing a much- venerated image of 
MihAddv ; and to the west of the city is a Hindu temple to Khiidkesvar, sup- 
posed to he the oldest building in Aurangabad. The remains of a large Jain 
temple at Daulatabrfd is now dedicated to K41i, but the central portion is used 
as a mosque. According to a legend, the temple was erected before the 
PJndus built Devgarh, to commemorate Mdhad^v’s \ictory over Nagusar, the 
enemy of Indra* The waters of two masonry tanks in the vicinity, caJloJ 
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&c., and has a temple of some repute at Saptashringa near 
N^sik. The other forms of Siva, as Bhairava and Vira Bhadra, 
are tolerably common, especially the former ; while the image 
©f Ganpati is seen in every Hindu house. The Vaishnavas resort to 

Saras vvati and Bralinia khund, arc csiecined holy. A village at the base of 
the fort contains a building called Manpiiri Dev sal a, which is dedicated to a 
famous Hindu saint Jind poet of the Dukhan. The shrine in Ahalya Bai’s 
temple to Siva at Elura, is called Gristanasvara or lord of the hills. Sutt^ra 
contains anotlier handsome temple to Siva. Valiij is said to have been named 
after a famous Hindu ascetic who lived there fcir many years, ami contains 
a temple to Khandoba, with figures of: Baliaji Bhaii, Mahddev and Bhavarii. 
Kidarabad has temples to Vittoba and IVfahadev ; and a temple to Bhairondtli, 
with shrine to Bhairo or Maluulev, was built by Gaulia Sakharia, a Khattri or 
weaver by caste. Tlicre are Ixjsidcs, mandirs or religious houses, dedicated 
respectively to Anandaswanii ; llama, Lakshman, and Sita ; and Ganpati ; 
while a fourth to I’arasvanath is attended by the Jains. Shevli has a temple to 
Vittoba. This village is said to have been the resi<lciice of llama, Lakshman, 
and Sita, during their compidsory exile from northern India. A deserted temple 
to Khandoba and liis wife Mahlsa at ’Ainbad, contains a large number of images 
of the Hindu pantheon, including Ganpati, Ilaiiumaii, Garuda, Phairunatli, Surya 
Naraian, Vittoba, and lliiknufi. The Mathdpur Devi and the Tuljapur Devi, 
worshippiul by Dliangars, ('i-c., are also represented. A mandir at ’Anibad contains 
B4ma, liakshman, Sita, Garuda, and Maroti ; and another has the figure of 
Billiji holding an umbrella. Thoro is also a shrine to Sitala the goddess of 
small-pox, a Hemad Pauti temple belonging to the sect oalied Swami Naraian, 
and a temple and khund built by Ahalya Bai to Mahadev. The village of Badi 
possesses a temple to Ballaji ; and the village of Ghansawugi has an annual fair 
in honor of the Narasimha avatar of Vishnu. Jaiiibuvat, IG miles east of ’Ambad, 
is a hill visited at Dassara, and held sacred to the king of the hears, who assisted 
Rima in his expedition against Lanka. Paitan is famous for its places of 
religious worship. The temple to Sivdiii Kesri Nath contains images of Vittoba, 
Rukinai, Pandhari of Pandharpur, Lakshmi, and Vishnu in his character asNara' 
siniha, and as the four-armed Damodar. The Nath temple erected to the memory 
of Yeknath contains the footprints of the god Krishna, placed over Ids samadhi or 
tomb ; and there are besides, the samidhis of Sivdin Nath, Har Bari Nath, 
Vittoba Nath, Righondth Bhau, Baghoba, Dhondi Bhaii, and Atmar^m Bhau. 
Yeknath’s footprints are also worshipped by his followers, in a large temple 
on the river bank about half a mile outside of the town. His ancestor Bhanu- 
das is said to have brought back the idol of Pandharpur from Annagoridi in a 
miraculous manner. There is a temple to Adi Nariian, with figures of Yasir 
Nardian, Dattatri, and fifteen followers. A temple to Renuka Devi, the mother 
of Parasu R4m, was converted into a mosque by Shah Maulana Sdhib ; and 
according to a legend, the goddess iled before the Mahomedan saint and con- 
cealed herself on a spot where the present temple has been erected to her 
memory. The Talaoka khamba is a stone post, fixed to mark the site of a 
khund, which was formerly sacred to Brahma Dev. Of the numerous “ mats’* 
46 a 
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temple of Vijaia Pindurang, with which is associated the name 
of Ekii^th Swami, a sadhu of Paitan who drowned himself in the 
Principal deities (jod^vari in A.D. 1599. Vittoba, B^dlaji, and Nanesvar, are local 
manifestations of Vishnu ; and Lakshmi is Iladha, Eukmani, and 


or monasteries that have been established at Paitan, Nittanandsw^mi’s was 
built by one of his disciples named Madhu Munkur Rao, a Deshpindia, and 
contains the images of Vittoba and Rukmai. There are several legends relating 
to Nittanandsw^mi who died about two hundred years ago, and he is even said 
to have convinced Sankaracharya of his superiority. Anant Rlshi’s “ mat’^ contains 
an image of Mahddev. He had numerous followers, and was celebrated for 
having expelled the Mangbhaii sect from Paitan. His heirs live at Anant W4di 
in Bombay. The Dhondi Maivtj mat and the Dayarnaswami mat are on either 
side of Anant Rislii’s mat. The Pashan mat was built by the Mangbbiius. There 
are thirty-two ghrfts or sacred bathing places on the Godavari about Paitan, 
extending from Gangalwadi to Wadali. The following five are the most import- 
ant -.—I. Nag gluU built in Saka 1056 by Anand Rao, son of Raghondth Rao, on 
the top of which, Dadaj Kowdi subsequently erected the Kowdi mat, to 
commemorate certain incidents in the life of Salivahana. A temple on the 
gh4t has Lakshmi for deity, with a figure of Ndraian surmounted by 
a N4g ; and a temple to Ganpati terminates a kind of parapet. A portion 
of the steps is marked off as sacred to Panchakal Devi, who is worshipped 
when children are sick. 2. K^Iika Tirut gbit, called also Rangar Hatti 
ghat, built in Saka 1635 by Trimbakji Sankardds. 3. Panch Pipal 
ghit, named after five Pipal trees growing on the steps. 4. Dholi 
ghat, or Dholesvar ghat, built by Cliimnaji Ndik in Saka 1694 ; contains 
a temple to Mahadev, with a stone image of a tortoise in front, on which the 
Hindus take food and worship. 5. Siddesvar ghdt ; contains a temple to 
Mihadev. The suburb of Paitan called S41ewada, where the weavers reside, 
possesses a fine temple to Mdroti ; and the village of Daurwadi, 8 miles east 
of Paitan, has a temple to Rama. Saimkheda bus a fine old temple to Bhavdniy 
with a mat and other ruins ; and another temple is on the right bank of the Qod4variy 
to Narsin Bhau, which is lialf submerged during the rains. Manjagaori has a 
temple to Mah^ Lakshmi, and an image of Bhairoba Baju Bh^i worshipped by 
the Dhangars, &c. There are three temples to Mdhadev, together with several 
mandirs at G^ndapur ; and of the latter, one mandir is dedicated to Rfima, Lakshman 
and Sita ; another to Vittoba and Rukmdi, with figures of Sheshdsvar and 
Muralidar Krishna Paramitma ^ and a third to Bala Sihib, whose chief temple 
is at Ddvalgaon in Borar. There are besides, several smaller shrines of Hanuman, 
M4ta, and a figure of Shdshesvar Bagwfin. The village of Kaigaon on the 
Godivari is held in jagir by the family of the Brdhman guru to the Peshwas, 
and has a handsome temple to Khandoba or Ramesvar M4h4d4v. The temple 
is said to have been built by a saukdr named Sidashoo N4ik, who met the guru 
as Sindia was on his way to Hindostan ; but according to the Ganga Mahdtma, 
the founder was Rdmachandra. An old Hemad Panti temple to Sank4svar 
at Niwargaon on the God4vari, was restored by Madhu Rao Peshwa, in fulfil- 
ment of a vow which he made for an issue. Another temple in the G4nda- 
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forms are familiar to the Mahrattas, especially Vittoba and Rukmani, Principal deities 

f i •> ' worahipped in 

whose chief temple is at Pandharpur. Ilamachandra and Sita are ' 


pur taluk, to Mahidev Gangesvar or lord of tho Godivari, was built by MddMji 
Anant, a rich banker of the Peshwas ; and Lassiira has a temple dedicated to 
the goddess Dakshini. There are several shrines of Maroti in Baizajiur, but the 
chief temple is to Vaizan^th, and the image is said to be a Lingam called 
Vaizanathesvar, which a certain Kiinln turned up as he was ploughing. 
According to another account, the temple is dedicated to a Hindu jirinccss 
Vaiza, who was a disciple of a Mahomedan pir. It contains figures of Krishna 
as Swayainpraka'sh and Tirthaswimi, together with images of Vittoba and Rukiiicfi. 
In another temple, the deities are Krishna and Lakslimi, with Krishna Indra- 
swdnii and Krishna Jogesvaraswami. Bnsnr contains a temple built in Saka 
1694 by Dhondo Methadev, a Brcthman patel ;and Khandalla has a fine temple to 
M4roti. There is a temple to Khandoha at Janifal ;and another to Mihddev 
at Chikatgaon contains some odd figures of gods and goddesses with animals 
like a lion, tiger, and deer. A temple to M4hadcv at Seor was built by a 
Patwiri, llaglioba Dundji ;and Wakli contains a Gosai mat, and a figure of 
Bhairoba. Gaiili has a darga to a Hindu named Panoba ; and Bada Aulala 
has a temple to Mah^dev, a mat to Kamachandra, and a temple to Vittoba, 
with a group of deities called M^ri, propitiated in seasons of cholera. Kanhar 
Las a temple surmounted by a N%, to Haniiman and Mrf}i;Cd6v ; while a temple 
to Ganpati lias a sam/Cdhi in front of it to Raghob^swaiui. A second temple 
to Hanuman has a goddess on one side and Ganpati on the other ; and close by 
is a figure of Kil Bhairoba. A inandir to Ballaji is attended by saukelrs ; and 
one to fJaininandra Paras vanath is attended by Jains. The suburb called Lashkar has 
a temple to BJIlaji, and another to Hanuman with a N^g surmounting the dome. 
A cave at Gaotola is pointed out as the residence of a Hindu ascetic named Gaiitam 
Assram. Bada Palsi has a temple to MJhadev, with figures of Hanuman, 
Billaji, and Bhavarii ; and a second temple to MJhJdev has figures of Chan-Suri. 
Pisor has an HemJd Panti temple ; and Sarohi has a uiandir to Vittoba, and a tem- 
ple to Hanuman and Bhavdni There is a temple at Bada Borgaon to B411aji, 
RJma, Lakshman, and Sita Mai ; another to Ramacliandra, Lakshman, and Sita ; 
and a third to Vittoba, Rukm^Ci, and Ganpati. Bdradi has a temple to Khandoba 
and Mah^d4v, with figures of Hanuman and BallcCji, and an old image of Kasoba. 
Anturhas a temple dedicated to Mihkdev ; and a cave temple to Siva, near tho fort 
of Baitalhari is dedicated to Riidr^svar. The neighbouring hills contain several 
excavations, and the chief of them has a colossal figure of Ghntatroja, one of the 
giant heroes of the Mihd Bharata. Sivna has a temple to Sivabhai, and a cave 
temple to MJhadev,— the latter situated a couple of miles north of the village. 
Anwa has temples to Machadari, Vittoba, and Bhavdni ; and a fine old temple to 
Mdhdddv and Ganpati. There is a temple to Khandoba at Bokardan ; one to 
Ganpati at Rajur near JJfarabdd ; and a temple to Vittoba at Dabdhai, south of 
Bokardan. Sillode has a temple to MdhJdcv, a mandir to Ballaji, and another to 
Rdmachandra. Phulmari has a temple to Hanuman, and a figure of Bhairoba 
outside tho village. 
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also generally worshipped, and their principal temple is at: !^anchavati 


near Nasik ; while Ballaji’s is at Devalgaon in Berar. Sometimes the 


Principal dcitios combined forms of Vishnu and Siva as Hari Harcsvar are wor- 

worshlpped m 

thedistrict. gjjjppgj^ There are a few members of the Sakta sect or Varaacharis 
in the district, who are the adorers of the consorts of Siva, or 
Krishna, or Rama ; and at ’Ambad they have a temple to Mdh^ KAli, 
Maha Lakshnii, and Machadari. On the southern side of the Chauki 
pass, in the Lakenwara range between Aurangabad and Phulmari, 
there is a shrine of Mahsoba, consisting of a block of stone surrounded 
with smaller pieces, and all covered with red-lead. During the jatra 
which is hold in the month of Chaitra, and lasts for four days, people 
of all castes, but especially the Kunbis, flock from a circle of a hundred 
miles, and offer many sheep in sacrifice. The objects of worship are 
wholly personal, and relate to the prosperity of the worshippers, and 
the preservation of the crops, sheep, and cattle. As a curious feature 
in spirit worship, it may be mentioned that the spirit of an officer of 
Sindia’s artillery, who fell at the battle of Assaye, and was buried 
near the village, is said to be worshipped by the villagers. 

Sikhs. The Sikhs chant services daily to a Creator, whom they designate 
as Paramesvara” the ISuprcme Being, Satnam” the True Name, 
“ Tatkarta” the Maker of that which is, ’Adipuruslia” the First 
Spirit, and Bhagwan” the Lord ; but they worship him most com- 
monly as Ram and Ilari, the popular names of Vishnu. The legends 
of Vishnu in the Purinas constitute much of their favorite literature ; 
and except in the mode of performing public worship, and in the 
profession of benevolent sentiments for all mankind, there is littlo 
difference between a Nirmala Sikh and an orthodox Vaishnava. 
Nanak and his followers are the only considerable class of Hindus, 
who have been able to rise completely above national prejudices in 
the matter of caste, which they abolished. The Sikhs pay adoration 
to the Khalsa” in the Book,” but do not worship images. They 
receive proselytes from every creed and caste ; and while they treat 
the Koran with reverence, they acknowledge the whole scheme of the 
Hindu mythology, and do not question the existence of Brahma, 
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Vishnu, and Siva. With the Hindus, they retain the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, and the Vedanfcic philosophy of the individual soul 
emanating from one great universal Spirit in which it pines to be 
absorbed once more ; and with the Sufyism of the Mahomedans, they 
substitute the language of passion for dogmatism, and typify the 
human soul and the divine Spirit as the lover and the beloved. The 
Sikhs observe the Holi, Dassara, and many of the Hindu holidays ; 
and Dovali is their favorite season of pilgrimage to Amritsar. The 
number of Sikhs in the district is small, but their doctrines largely 
permeate the lower classes of the population. The kuhwdmi of the 
Banjaras is guru Nanak ; and not a few of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing sections of the community are Satnamis and Raidasis, who 
contemplate the pure name of the deity.* 


® Tlic term Sikh is derivod from the Sanskrit Sishya, a scholar or disciple. Baba 
Nanak or Nanak Shflh, tlui founder of the sect, flourished about the end of the 
15th century, and was a disciple of Kabir. According to a legendary biography, 
Nanak travelled through India and even visited Mecca and Medina, working 
miracles and making nuinerous proselytes. Ho did not formally abolish caste, 
but his peculiar tenet was universal toleration. T he “ Adi Granth” or “ First 
Book” ascn])ed mostly to Nanak, contains illustrations of his doctrines by various 
hands, in Hindi and Panjabi. The work was put together by Arjunmal the 4th 
Sikh gum ; and many of the poems arc by Kabir, Sheikh Farid-ud din, Rdmanand, 
Mira Bhai and other well-known sectarian or Vaishnava teachers. Rimd4s, the 
3rd guru, enjoytd the favor of Akbar, and built the large tank at Amritsar, the 
sacred city of the Sikhs. The guru was put to death in 1604 ; and the event 
changed the Sikhs from their peaceful calling, into a warlike body of men. Guru 
Govind, the 10th pontiff, directed the worship of “steel” with that of the “ Book,’» 
entirely abrogated caste, and allowed any one to enter the sect. Ho gave his 
followers the name of “ Sinh” or lion, and instructed them to have steel always 
about their persons, to wear blue dress, to let their hair grow, and to use a war 
cry as their salutation. Guru Govind compiled the Vichitra Natak or “ Dasama 
Padshah ka Granth,” reverenced as the Book of the 10th pontiff. The character, 
Gummukhi, is a perversion of the Dovanigari, by which the forms are retained, 
but the sounds of the letters are altered. Guru Govind lost the Panjib and led 
the life of a mendicant wanderer. He is said to have been killed at Nander in 
the Dakhan in A.D. 1708. There are five great divisions of religious mendicants 
among the Sikhs. The Udisis, Nirmilas, and Nanakshihs are the more genuine 
descendants of Nanak, and resemble the Hindu bairigis, but with this exception, 
that the bairigis may join monasteries and partake of the worldly pursuits that are 
carried on there, whereas the UdAsis cannot return to the world. They are found 
sometimes singly, and sometimes in Sangets or convents; and devote their 
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Aryan and According to the last Census, the Marathi language is spoken by 
languages. go2,248 inhabitants or 84*86 per cent of the population ; the Marw&i 
by 8,989 or 1*2 per cent ; Telugu by 3,047 or *4 percent ; Lam^niby 
2,695 or *3 per cent ; Gujarati by 1,629 or *2 per cent ; Rangdi by 
70 ; Urdu by 90,547 or 12*7 per cent ; Arabic by 98 ; Persian by 


time to daily prayers and observances which are addressed chiefly to the memory 
of Nanak, and to the perusal and adoration of the sacred volume. The Lodhis are 
descended from the 4th guru R^mdas, but have not the severe ascetic spirit 
of the Ud^sis. The Akalas call themselves “Immortals,” and resemble the 
military gosains. They are also known as Govind Sinhis from having been the 
especial bodyguard of Guru Govind ; and still retain the blue vesture, although 
after the guru’s death, it was abandoned by the Sikhs in general. The Akalas 
count their beads repeating the word “ Ak41” or eternal ; and the main body of 
them guard the sacred books at Amritsar. 

The Khattris are the gurus of the Sikhs. Nanak and Govind Sinh were 
Khattris by caste, and the Lodhis and Bidhis of the present day are likewise 
Kliattris. 

^ The alphabets of India seem to have been derived from the ancient cave 
character, which is intimately connected with the old Phoenician. Indeed, it 
would appear that all the alphabets in existence may bo traced citiier to the old 
Phoenician, to the Egyptian Enchorial derived from the hieroglyphical system,, 
or to the arrow-headed character. Writing in the most ancient times seems to 
have been hieroglyphical, — a mere rude painting of the object intended, or a 
symbol pointing it out by some obvious analogy. There is no evidence that 
the Hindus had any system of writing except the alphabetical ; and the art was 
introduced about the rise of Buddhism in the 6th century before Christ. 
Previous to this, all knowledge was oral ; but writing must have been estab- 
lished prior to any direct intercourse with the Greek and Western Asiatics. It 
is at least certain, that unless alphabetical writing had been known in India 
before the time of Darius, the arrow-headed character which was then in vogue 
in Persia would most probably have influenced the Hindu system, and there 
would not be so many analogies with the alphabetical system of Western Asia. 
— See Dr. Stevenson, &c., in Journal R. A. S. B. 

The art of writing was unknown about the time when the Vedas were compiled, 
and the hymns and sacrificial words had to be handed down by word of mouth 
from father to son. A fairly continuous series of inscriptions on rocks, pillars, and 
copper-plates enable us to trace back the Indian alphabet to the 3rd century before 
Christ. Of the two characters in which the Asoka inscriptions were written, the 
northern variety or Ariano-Pali is now admitted to be of Phmnician or at any rate 
of non-Indian parentage. The southern variety or Iudo-P41i is believed by some 
scholars to be of western origin, while others hold it to be an independent 
Indian alphabet, and an attempt has been made to trace back its letters to an 
indigenous system of picture writing or hieroglyphics in pro-historic India. 
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both the northern and the southern family of languages in India. 


The northern family includes the Bengali, Hindi, Marwari, Gujarati, 

Marathi, &c. It belongs to the Aryan tongue, and is mainly Sans- ^*“*^“®*®*‘ 
kritic ; while the southern family, consisting of Tamil, Tolugu, 


Quintius Curtius mentions that the Indians wrote on leaves at the time of 
Alexander in B.G. 326, and tliey do so still. See Dr. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer, 
article “ India.” 

There are fifty-two simple' letters in Sanskrit, each of which has a distinct and 
separate sound. Of these, seven are not sounded in Hindi, and six in Marathi, 
Kanarese, &e., at least by the common people, as they are purely Brahmanical. 
The Sanskrit has the most perfect of all known system of letters, but it fails 
when applied to the vernaculars, from possessing re<lundant letters, and in not 
being able to express the peculiar sounds of these languages. It likewise abounds 
in combinations of letters, without the intervention of consonants. Sanskritie 
influence on the A'^ernaciilars has liad a softening effect, in the elision of aspirates, 
and in toning down the harsh and difficult combinations of consonants. There 
are four sounds tshy dzh) in the Marathi, Kanarese, and Telngii, which do 

not belong to the Sanskrit ; and the Marathi and Bengali are likewise strongly 
inclined to the use of the long a. In the south, Sanskrit vocables are rarely used, 
except by Brahmans ;and the Sanskrit is consequently purer, but with the notable 
exception of dropping the proper marks of gender in tJie primitive forms. The 
final letter of a M^ord is pronounced in the Sanskrit, but is dropped in the vernacu- 
lars ; and there are many Iliudostani and more Marathi words that may bo 
trficcd to the KanJiroso and Tamil. There are also instances in Sanskrit of 
synonymous terms, or the existence of more than one word expressive of the 
same idea, which indicate that words have been borrowed from the vernaculars. 
— Sc('. Dr. Stevenson on the Languages of the Aborigines, &c., of India, J. B. A. S., 
Bombay Branch. 

There are nine principal languages of the Kolanan gi'oup, and they have both 
the cerebral and the dental row of letters, and also aspirated forms, which 
according to Dr. Caldwell, did not belong to the early Draviclian. They agree 
with the Dravidian in having inclusive and exclusive forms for tlic plural of 
the first Personal Pronoun ; in using a Relative Participle instead of a Relative 
Pronoun ; in the position of the governing word, and in the possession of a true 
causal form of the Verb. They have a dual, while the Dravidians have no 
Negative Voice. Dr. Caldwell gives twelve distinct Dravidian languages, and 
some of the dialects are Gond, Uraon or Dhangar, Naikude, and Kolami 
Kaikadi. In the Dravidian group, the Nouns have a rational and irrational 
Gender, distinguished in the plural and sometimes in the singular, by affixes 
which appear to bo fragmentary Pronouns, and by the agi’eement of the Verb 
with the Noun, the Gender of the Verb being expressed by the Pronominal 
suffixes. The distinction of Gender, though it exists in most of the Dravidian 
languages, is not always carried out to the extent that it is in Tamil. In 
Telugu and Gond, it is preserved in the plural ; but in the singular the 
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Kanareso, Malayalam, &(*., is of Turanian or Skythic stock. The 
latter however, is too wide a term to use, as it includes the Chinese, 
Aryan and Tibetan, Tartar or Turkish, Arabian, and Syrian. The Turanian 

Turanian ^ 7 7 j 

languages, Consequently been subdivided into the Western Mon- 

golian, represented in Southern India by the Dravidian ; and 
the Eastern Mongolian represented by the Kolarian. The Bhils 

feminine rational is merged in the irrational Gender. Tn Gond, the Gender 
is further marked by the Noun in the Genitive relation taking a dilferent 
sufiQx, according to the number and Gender of the Noun on which it depends. 
The grammatical relations in the Dravidian arc generally expressed by suffixes. 
Many Nouns have an oblique form, which is a remarkable characteristic of the 
Dravidian group ; still, with the majority of Nouns, the postpositions arc added 
directly to the Nom* native form. Other features of the group are, the frequent 
use of formatives to specialize the meaning of the root ; the absence of Relative 
Pronouns and the use instead of the Relative Participle ; the Adjective preceding 
the Substantive ; of two Substantives the determining preceding the determined 
and the Verb being the last member of the sentence. There is no true dual in 
the Dravidian languages ; and there are two forms of plural for the Pronoun or 
the First Person, the one including, and tlie other excluding the person addressed. 
As regards the Verb, there is a Negative Voice, but no Passive Voice ; and there 
is a causal form. — Sec Dr. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer, article “ India.” 

The following differences between the Sanskrit, and the northern vernaculars 
such as the Miiiathi, will show, that although the radical elements of the latter 
are Sanskritic, the formal elements are unlike those of the Sanskrit, hut are similar 
to the Skythic group of languages : — 

Iherc is no Article in Sans^^rit or Latin, and no such use of unua as un ; yet 
in the vernaculars, the Numerical Adjective corresponding to “ one,” has occa- 
sionally the character and power of an Indefinite Article, and the idiom belongs 
to the aboriginal dialects. The Mardthi for example, substitutes ek for the 
Southern onnu, a change of word which does not affect the idiom. The place of the 
Definite Article is supplied by a particle affixed to a w'ord. This particle in 
Marathi is ch, and in Gujarathi and Marwari j. A similar particle of the Sanskrit 
may be used in the same way, but the Gujarathi and Marathi cannot he traced 
back to a Sanskrit origin, and are probably parts of an aboriginal tongue. 

The Adjectives of the vernaculars as a rule, have no declension, and resemble 
the Turkish. In the Sanskrit, the Adjectives agree with their Substantives in 
Number, Gender, and Case ; but in the vernaculars, the Adjectives which end in 
certain vowels, agree with their Substantives in the Nominative Case, in Gender 
and Number, but the rest of the cases have one termination which does not vary. 
Adjectives which are declinable in Hindi, have a in the Nominative Masculine, 
t in the Nominative Feminine, and e in the oblique cases of the Masculine ; while 
the Feminine keeps i throughout. In the Marathi there is no change even for 
Gender, and e in the provinces below the ghdts, and yah in those above them, 
serve for all the oblique cases of the Genders and the two Numbers. They thus 
partially conform to the Sanskrit. In the Comparison of Adjectives, all the ver- 
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now speak a corrupt form of Hindostani, but their aboriginal dialect 
probably belonged to the Tibeto-Burman sub-family, and has been 
lost for some time, although a few Tibetan forms are still observed 
in the Marathi. 


QacularB desert the Sanskrit and adhere to the Turkish, The simple Adjective, 
with the Ablative Case of the thing compared, stands for the Comparative degree ; 
and the same for the Superlative, but the words “above all,” or some particles 
corresponding to “ very,” “excessive,” are joined to the Adjective. There is 
no analogy between the northern and southern family in regard to Numerals. 
Sanskritic words and their corruptions are alone used in the former ; while the 
Numerals of the south belong to their own peculiar family. 

The Nouns have two Numbers and two Genders, but the Giijarithi and 
Marithi have three Genders. The Nouns are also reckoned to have seven Cases 
besides the Vocative as in the Sanskrit ; although in reality they have seldom 
more than three, or at the utmost four, and supply the deliciency iu the inflexions 
required to mark the different relations of Nouns, by particles plact^d after the 
root, or separable articles affixed to the Nouns serving the same purpose as 
Prepositions. The Marathi, Hindi, and most of the northern vernaculars have 
no tlexional termination for the Nominative, and the case mark of the Accusative 
is also absent. The Nominative is used for the Objective in Nouns relating to 
inanimate things, while for animate beings, some of the languages have a 
separate form for the Objective Case, and in others the Dative supplies its place. 
There seems to be a purely aboriginal inflexion for the Dative derived from the 
Tamil hi^ but Max Muller traces the Hindi ko to the Sanskrit suffix Ara, which 
is largely used in modern Sanskrit as an expletive. The Marathi Dative has 
la as in Tibet and Afghanistan, through which it is connected with the Syro- 
Arabic prefix la. The Ablative of the north is clearly derived from the Sanskrit 
tah ; and the Marathi un may be derived from u of the lhakrit a. The Instru- 
mental Case formed by the Marithi ne is a corruption from the Sanskrit or Prakrit. 
For the Genitive, the Gujarathi nu is probably connected with the Tamil 
in and the old Marathi cheni^ while the modeni Marithi tsa is probably derived 
by contraction from the Telugu yokka. The Genitive in the north is a regular 
Adjective, agreeing in Number, Gender, and Case, with the Substantive, but 
it is not so in the south. Thus, the terminations for the declensions of some 
of the cases are the same ; and the terminations for the plural are also liko those 
for the singular. In both these instances they differ fioin the Sanskrit and agree 
with the Turkish and modern languages. In the north a nasal s- und is introduced 
to mark the plural ; but the general scheme is identical and only found in ths 
Turkish and Tartar dialects. 

The Pronouns like the Numerals arc northern and southern ; the former being 
niere corruptions of the Sanskrit, and the latter allied to the Turanian. One of 
the most striking peculiarities by which India is connected with the Chinese, is 
the use of honorific Pronouns. In the south, there is a regular singular form, an 
honorific form, and a plural form, for the Personal Pronouns. In the north, the 
ap of Hindi and the apun of Mardthi stand for them all. The Sanskrit hhavan 
is used in the same way, but it seems easier to derive aimn from the Tamil. 
46 a 
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In religion, law, tho sciences, and the arts of civilized life, the 
south as well as the north, draw almost exclusively from tho Sanskrit ; 
but the connecting link between the two is not only tho Sanskrit 
clement, otherwise all the unity of the Indian nations would arise 
from Brahmanical institutions, language, and literature, while among 
the tribes who are not of Brahmanical descent, there would bo no 
bond or connection whatever. On the contrary, tho non-Sanskritic 
elements throughout India have a great rcseinblanco to each other ; 


A very peculiar non-Sanskrit i<lioni is coinnion to tlio Tamil, Gujardthi, 
Maratlii, and eonsisis of a douMc Pronoun of the First Person plural. 
In GnjaratJii, hame is tlie honorilie tenn, and (tpanc refers to tho whole. 
Another eoincidenee between the Giijan'ithi and Tamil is tlio use of 
the particle a as a Demonstrative Pronoun ; and i his may also he connected 
with tlu^ Maratiii A'/, Ai, hen. In the north, llu‘ Iltdativc Pronouns are 
only CMjrruptions of the Sanskrit yaA, but they are rarely used in familiar 
<liscourse, and as in the south, Uk; Partieij/ial termination is often substituted. 
The eases of Pronouns an* fornu'd in much Ihesanu* way as those oC Nouns, but 
the of tho Hindi Genii iv(* is from rAfi iti Malayalam, as the harsh rh dues 
not l)el()nt»' toihe Sanskrit, ;ind the northern form is evi(l(‘]itly a sortenin<jj down 
of the orii^'inal southern syliahle. There an ^ lik(‘wise coincidt^iKM's hctwcK'ii tlio 
terminalions (»f the Dative in many of the nortln'm and southern langMiaf^es, and 
of llui Accusative in a few of them, whicli arc independent of' any Sanskritic 
inllncnco. 

The niceties of tlie Sanskrit Conjugation, the ten Classes, tho three Voices, 
and the P.m JMoods and Tenses have, more or less disappears I from tin*, iiortlierii 
A'crnacnlars. The Sanskrit lias ditferent terminations for the ditferent Tenses, 
wliereas the Conjngaition of Verbs in the vernaenlars proeec'ds by iinains of auxi- 
liaries. The Present Participle Aetivi^ in the sonthorn Fajnily, reeeivi'.s the signs 
()l Persons as allixes to form the Present Indieativo ; ))nt in the north, the verb ‘‘to 
be” j()iin'd to a Present i^irtieiple, serves for the Present Indicative. P>oth forms 
are used in ISlardt hi, according to tlu; s<*iise ill which the Pri'sent Indicative is 
re<|nirtMl. The Second Person Ih’esent Imperative is tho root of the Verb, the 
letters ol whicli in Jlegiilar Verbs appear in all the Moods, Tenses, and Persons; 
but this takes plae(3 only in one-half tlui Conjugations in Sanskrit. Verlis in all 
the vernaenlars have properly speaking no J^issivo Voice, using instead tho 
Third IVrson Plural Active, with “ to go” in the north, and “ to fall” in the 
soiilh. The Negative Verb in tlie north lias the particle na attached to the 
signs oj Persons, which never disappears ; Imi in t]if3 south, the na is lietwceri 
the Person and tlie Root, so that tlio a becomes lost and tlie Negative Verb is 
shorter than the Atlirniative. The Past Tense is marked by allixes and not by 
pri'iixes as in banskrit ; and an InQnitivo of very popular use is formed by adding 
tlio same h'tters that arc used for the Dative Singular of Nouns, a form quite 
unknown in Sanskrit.— See Dr. Stevenson and Raji'iidralal lilitra in the Journals 
of tho Royal Asiatic Society, London, Bengal, and Eomhay Brandi. 
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and the Turkish, Siberian, and Persian furnish the greatest number 

of analogous words. The cultivated representative of the Aryan nSS-sJnikrmc 

Elementa. 

tongue in India is Sanskrit, but it ceased before the beginning of 
the Christian era to be a spoken language, and was thus removed 
from the influences of tlie usual sources of change. The Sanskrit of 
tlio present vernaculars is the Sanskrit of a certain age, when the 
language had been brought out of the simplicity and barbarism of 
the period, nearly into the state in which it exists in the classic 
literature of the Brdlimans. In the northern family, the Hindi 
contains the largest proportion of Sanskrit, about nine-tenths of its 
vocables being of this origin, and the Marathi has the least, containing 
about four-fifths. At the onset, the Brahmans and the aborigines 
freely coalesced, and the vernaculars consequently must have had a 
mixed character from a remote period. Judging from the Vedas, 
the admixture was not extensive, as the aborigines receded before the 
Aryan invasion ; and the interchange of vocables in the northern 
languages, show from 10 to 20 per cent which are of non-Sanskritic 
origin. Owing to the same cause, the dialects of the aborigines show 
a considerable stock of Sanskritic vocables, varying with the extent 
of their intercourse with the Brahmans. 

It is sometimes difficult to distinguish between the aboriginal and 
the Sanskritic element, on accomit of tlie changes produced by the 
natural process of phonetic decay and dialectic regeneration. Soon 
after the death of Sakya Muni in thJ Cth century before Christ, 
there was a common vernacular for the north, called (iatha, which Gatba. 

was a corrupt form of Sanskrit superinduced on an aboriginal tongue^ 
and was in use at the first great convocation of the Buddhist clergy. 

In the 3rd century before Christ, Asoka’s appeal to his 
people in favor of Buddhism is written in Pali, which is a 
flirthor modification of the Sanskrit. The early Buddha temples 
contain long inscriptions which are in neither pure Pali nor pure pah. 
Sanskrit, but near to both, and intelligible through their mediumi 
The Pali stands midway between the Sanskrit of Panini and the 
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the grammar of Vararuchi who flourished in the time of Vikramaditya ; 
and a careful examination of tho Asoka edicts, makes it clear, that 
the P^Ii is a stage in the process of assimilation and differentiation^ 
which the Sanskrit and the aboriginal dialects have undergone, from 
the Vedic period to the vernaculars of our day. 

In tho first century before the Christian era, a number of dialects 
arose such as MaghdJi, Sauraseni, Mardthi, &c., bearing the names 
of some of the principal provinces of the time. Tliey assumed their 
position as distinct vernaculars in the dramatic literature of 
Vikramaditya ; but their mutual differences were slight, and they 

Prikrit. were all known by the common name of the Prakrit. The encour- 
agement given by the Buddhists to tlie vernacular tongues, tended 
to throw Sanskrit a good deal into the shade, and left ks cultivation 
to the more rigid ritualists. The development of the northern 
vernaculars continued up to tho 12th or IStli century, when they 
assumed something of tho form in which they now appear. 

MarAtbi. In regard to the present Marathi, the analysis of twelve pages 
taken separately throughout Moleswortli’s dictionary, gives a total of 
about 50,000 words ; of which 10,000 may be reckoned as primitives, 
and the rest derived from these. Of the primitives, 5,000 may be- 
called Sanskrit, and 2,000 more are still Sanskrit, though consider- 
ably corrupted. Of the remainder, 1,000 are Persian and Arabic ; 
and 2,000 belong probably to^ the language of the aborigines, as 
they agree in many points with the Telugu, Kanarese, and Tamil. 
An examination of this last element also shows an intimate connec- 
tion between the Hindi, Marathi, and Telugu. A large propwtion of 
tlie Persian and Arabic words relate to government, and to new phases 
of civilization expressive of tho laws, religion, and arts, which the 
Mahomedans brought into India, The Moghals introduced Persian 
as the language of business, and its study has taken a deep root in 
the habits and customs of the people. The Marfithi in like manner, 
was adopted by the Mahrattas as the language of business. It is a 
very expressive language, and with the sources to draw upon 
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already mentioned, is capable of being applied to al! the purposes of Langiageoftho 
science and literature. It abounds in what have been called imita- 
tive words (onomotopoeia), and is reckoned rather harsh, because MarAtw. 
none of the Sanskrit letters have been softened down as in the Hindi 
and Gujar^thi. There are also local variations in the language, 
which almost amount to different dialects, but they are not of suffi- 
cient importance to merit any particular notice. 

The Brahmans of the Mahratta country have kept up the use of the DeTtogari. 
Hevanrfgari more than any of their neighbours. They never write 
Sanskrit in any other character, and many Mahratta books are 
written in it. They have however, another character called Modh,” « Modh ” 
meaning the broken character, for the transaction of business and 
epistolary correspondence. It is ascribed to Hem^d Pant of 
Devgarh or Daulatabdd, but the Brfihmans call it Paishach Lipi” 
or the character of demons. It is nothing but the N%ari, rounded a 
little, and one or two letters borrowed from the alphabets of the 
south of India, This forms a character better fitted for writing with 
despatch than Nfigari, the letters of which are not well adapted for 
cursive writing. 


a LITERATURE. 

• 

The Mahrattas have a literature of their own written in Prakrit, 
which is the present spoken language in an antique dress, and 
without any of the additions introduced by the Mahomedans. The 
literature cannot boast of great antiquity, extent, or originality ; but 
it exercises an influence over the popular mind, and may be denomi- 
nated a living literature, as the mass of the people is still powerfully 
effected by indigenous authorship. It is in the Prakrit that most of 
the literary works in repute among the Mahrattas are written ; and 
scarcely with any exception, all these compositions are in verse. The 
Mahratta Brahmans can vie in their knowledge of the common stores 
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of Sanskrit literature, witli the Brahmans of most provinces of India ; 
and there arc instances of writers like Sridhar, who added their con- 
tributions to the general treasury. The country also abounds in hokharsy 
or prose narratives of particular events, written in the language at 
present spoken. Most of these treatises have a place in the M’Kenzie 
collection of manuscripts ; but they are of an inferior order, being 
full of dry details, and making too free a use of Ptoian and Arabic 
words, to serve as models of style. The chief writers have scarcely 
touched on war, and their works are almost exclusively religious. 
Love only enters in the reproduction of Hindu mythology, as in the 
Purdns ; but there is very little like the Sakuntala or Damayanti of 
Sanskrit autliors.’^ A class of writings called Lavanya” treats of 


^ The Brctlinifins dovelopcil a noble Ian<^nage and pi’escrved an unrivalled 
lit(‘raturc ; but Ibo inheritance was banded down to a great extent orally, and 
there are no Sanskrit niannscripts of remote untitpiity. Besides being poets 
and pliilosophcrs, the Ihabmuns were law givers, uduiinistrators, men of science, 
and poets ; and added a vast body <d tlieologinil literature, which tlicy composed 
at intervals Ixdween 800 and A.D. 1000. Sanskrit works arc almost entirely 
written in verse, as being easier tlian prose to transmit by word of mouth. A 
Sanskrit j)rose style grew up during the curly tgc which followed that of the 
Vedh; hymns ; but it soon died out, and was taken up for the Buddliist legentls 
written in Gatha, i^iili, and Prakrit respectively, which succeeded each other as 
tli(^ spoken dialects of ancient India. The Hindus believe that the Vedas existed 
from all time, or at least from B.C. 3001 ; but European scholars have inferred 
from astronomical dates, that its com position was going on about B.C. 1400. 
Tlie Vedie hymns seem to have been the work of certain families of Rishis, some 
of whose names have been preserved, such as Vyasa, or the fitter together ; but 
there were ah(mt twenty-eight Vyasas, who were incarnations of Brahma and 
Vislmn, and the name was rather indiscriminately used. Many of the Vedic 
liyrans are also attributed to Narada, one of the attendants at the throne of Brahr 
ina. The Vedas are the divinely inspired psalms, and consist of the Rig Veda, 
the Sama Veda, the Yajnr Veda (subdivided into tlie black and the white Yajur), 
and the Atharva Veda. As th(i cereiimnies of the priests were elaborated, the 
prose Bralmianus, containing the divinely inspired theology, were compiled and 
attached to each of the Vedas. The Ivalpa and the Grihya Sutras which followed, 
are the sacred traditions (smriti), and elaborated still further the Brahmanical 
system of sacrifice. The Upanishads, the Aranyakas, and the comparatively 
modern Puranas, make up a large body of doctrine, mixed with mythology, popu- 
lar tales, and superstitions. The Code of Mann in its present form, is probably 
not earlier than B.C. 500 and later than B.C. 300. The Brahmans claim it to be 
of divine origin, and it originally contained 100,000 verses. Narada shortened the 
book by 12,000 verses, and Suinati by another 4,000, but only 2,685 arc extant at 
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love, but in its most sensual aspect. The Eamayana and the M^ha 
Bh^rata are related in stories every night throughout India, and are 
sung at all love assemblies, marriage feasts, temple services, village 
festivals, and at the receptions of chiefs and princes. 

The majority of the Mahratta authors were Vaishnavas, and the 
greater portion of them Baud dho-Vaishnavas. There is not a single 
Saiva author of eminence, and yet four-fifths of the Brahmans who 


tlie present day. The Code of Mann is tlic foundation of the whole social, 
religions, economical, and political system of Hindu life. 

Modern pliilology dates from the study of Sanskrit; and Panini, who lived 
al)ont B C. 350, wastlio arcliitoct ot‘ Sansknt grammar. It has l)(‘(‘n ascertained 
that the earliest grammar of the Pali, in whielj the great body of Buddha liteivi- 
ture was written, was coni})oso(l in the Dakhnn. Sanskrit literature, apart from 
religion, pliilosoph}', law, and grammar, consists mainly of two great (‘pics and the 
drama, besides several tnaitises on astronomy, metaphysics, niathcmaUcs, and a 
vast body of legendary and mystic poetry. The Mdha Bharata is atirihntcd to 
Vyasa, and the incidents whicli it records, probably t(^)k jdacc? ])ctvva‘en B.O. 1200 
and B.O. 543 ; ultliongli its compilation in its p!'es(‘nt form must have liapjiened 
• several centuries later. Panini (B.U. 350) ami Mogasthmu's (P>.(J. 300) do not alhido 
to it ; hut Dion Chrysostomos mentions it in A.D. 75. Tlie llainayana of Valmiki 
is assigned to a period al)f)ut B.C. lOOO, hut it could not have hivn put log(‘th(5r 
in its pres(‘nt form many centuries hefoni Christ. Th<'. chief of the lah'.r 
Sanskrit epics are the Raghii-viinsa and the Kumarn-sainhhava of Kalidasa, the 
father of the Sanskrit drama; and the astronomical dates which these poems 
furnish, show that they could not have been composed before A.D. 350. Hum- 
boldt wrote as follows, regarding this celebrated author : — “ Kali«lasa is a 
masterly descriher of tlie inllncnce which nature c.xorcises upon the minds 
of lovers. Tenderness in the expression of feeling and richness of creative 
fancy, have assigned to him his lofty place in the poets of all nations.” 
This praise is mainly deserved by his two dramas, the Sakiintala and 
the Vikrama Urvasi. The Vikrama Charitra was composed by Sri Deva. 
Kalidasa flourished at the court of Vikraiuaditya, a great patron of 
learning, who is generally placed in the 5th or Gth century of the Chris- 
tian era, but there were several kings of this name from B.C. 50 to 
A.D. 1050 ; and the works of the poets and philosophers who formed the 
“ nine gems” of his court, appear to have hcmi composed at intervals during 
this long period. The arts and sciences were introduced very early from the north 
of India into the Dakhan ; and Sanskrit poetry flourished in various provinces, until 
the vernaculars were also generally employed for productions of this nature. 
Manu and other writers have included poets among the “ Sapta anga” or seven 
ornaments requisite at the courts of all legal monarchs ; and a great deal of half 
religious, half amorous poetry, together with a vast amount of domestic narrative 
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cultivate literature are Saivas, but they had a contempt for the 
vernaculars as a medium for religion and philosophy, whereas the 
Bauddho-Vaishnavas did not hesitate to use a language intelligible 
to all. The Bauddho-Vaishnavas are consequently the fathers 
MarAthi Liter- of Mahratta literature, and the most distinguished authors 
belong to their sect. Their rise may be assigned to the 
last quarter of the 13th century ; and their principal writers 
were Dn^noba, Nimdev, Sridhar, Eknith, Tukar^m, &c. The 
Bauddho-Vaishnavas tried to propagate the tenets of their sect, by 
associating them with the popular legends current among the Hindus. 
The older Marathi works are different in grammar and style from the 
Marithi that is now spoken. A portion of the Satavihana Saptasati 
written in the Marathi form of Prakrit, was obtained by the late Dr. 
Bhau Ddji from a Brahman of Bassim. Dn^noba, who wrote his 
commentary on the Bhagavat Gita in A.D. 1350, is also antique in 
style and phraseology ; and so is Mukunda r^ja who preceded him 
and flourished at the end of the 12th and the beginning of the I 3th 
century. The Marathi language however, was tolerably settled at 
the time of Mukunda rdja and Dn^noba, and there is a greater 
difference between the Maharashtra-Prakrit of the Sitavdhana Sap- 
tasati and the Mardthi of Du^noba, than between the latter and the 
present MareCthi. 


in the form of novels, was written in the numerous capitals of mediasval 
India. There are exhanstless legends of Krishna ; and separate episodes of Nala 
and Damayanti, Devayani and Yajati, and Chandrahasa and Bikya, illustrating 
respectively, faithlessness in love, marital fidelity, and the fickleness of fortune. 
The Puranas recount the deeds of the gods of the Brdhmans ; but the older 
w’orks among them were either lost, or were incorporated in the compilations 
that were made from the 8th to the 16th century A.D. They have practically 
superseded the Vedas, and during the last ten centuries, have formed the sacred 
literature on which modern Hinduism rests. The Dravidians have no ancient 
literature like the Vedas, and Dr. Caldwell ascribes the oldest work in any 
southern language to the 8th or 9th century of our era. The literature of the 
period belonged to the Jains, and was superseded about the 12th century by a 
Vaishnava literature, which again made way for Saiva writings about the 13th 
century. — See Dr. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer, article “ India ; ” Dr. Birdwood’s 
Industrial Arts of India, &c. 
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Salivahana. — According to a tradition, S^livfihana was born in 
the first century of the Christian era, during the reign of Somakanta 
rfija of Paitan, and was a great Sanskrit scholar. He compiled a 
Kosha or dictionary consisting of 400,000 Kathas or Prakrit verses, 
and was assisted by the following authors : — 1 Bodissa, 2 Chulluha, 
3 Amarraja, 4 Kumarila, 5 Makarandasena, 6 Srir^ja. The Siliv^- 
hana Saptasati, a portion of the Katlia Koslia^ contains 700 verses, 
and abounds in ironical expressions and love sentiments. It men- 
tions the Vindhya mountains, sings in praise of Vikram^ditya and 
S^livihana, and in the Mangala^ or introduction, invokes Pasupati 
or Siva. The S^liv^hana Saptasati is exceedingly rare, and appears 
to be the only portion of the Katha Kosha that has been preserved. 
The Sali-liotra and the Gaja^chikitsa are also attributed to Sdlivihana. 
The former, consisting of about a hundred verses, is a treatise on 
the horse ; and the latter relates to the elephant, and contains about 
fifty verses. The N£sik inscription gives a dynasty called S^liv^- 
hana, but it is not quite certain whether the author of the Kosha 
was the same as the reputed founder of the Sika era. There are 
several works relating to S^Iiv^hana, and the Sdlivdhana Charitra 
in Marathi, composed by Raghonath Shastri of Pima, recounts the 
popular belief of his descent from a kumhar or potter. In another 
Marathi work, the Kavi Charitra^ Salivahana is called, — 1 Sika Karta 
or founder of the Saka era ;* 2 Vikramjit or remover of Vikram’s era 


• According to the “ Jotieh Shastra,” the different Hindu eras are : — 1 Yu- 
dhislithra at Indraprastha near Delhi 3,044 years ; 2 Vikrarna of Ujjayini 135 
years ; and 3 S41ivihana of Pratisth^na 18,000 years. There are besides, 4 
Vijayabhinandan at Vaitarani on the Indus 10,000 years ; 5 Nigarjuna at Dha- 
fatirtha (Dharasena ?) in the Gauda country 400,000 years ; 6 Kalanki at 
Karavira-pattana (Kolhapura) in Karnataka 821 years. Thus S41iv4hana is the 
third of the “ S^ka-kartas” or “ era-makers.” The Sika years are in cycles of 
60 each ; and in old astronomical works like the Narada Sanhita, each cycle has 
a particular name, being called after some quality inherent in it. The first 
twenty years of a cycle are believed to be prosperous, and the last twenty years 
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from Southern India ; and 3 Kanin, the son of a virgin, in allusion to the 
tradition of his having been born of a virgin under four years of age. 


Hemachandra tlie groat J ain writer who flourished at the court of Sid- 


SiiiTdhana. Jha r^ja and Kumarapala, the Chalukya king of Anahilpura Paitan, 
includes Salivahaiia among the four learned kings named in his lexicon.* 


Hemachandra styles him Hala^ and several Prakrit writers call him 
Vdham. The best Jain work regarding Saliv^hana is the Kalpa 
Pradipa written by Jinaprabhasuri, about the beginning of the 14th 
century of the S^mvat era.f The Ilarslia Charitra of Banabhatta 


inaiispicioiia. Visliim presides over the first twenty, Briilinui over the second, 
and Siva over tli(‘. tliird. — See B. S. V. N. Mamllik, J. B. A. S., Bombay 
Brandi, VoL XII. 

® They urn t, Vikramaditya, 2 Silivihana, 3 Mimja, 4 Bhoja. All four were 
versed in Sanskrit literature, and were authors of works, llemaehandra was born 
in A.D. 1088, was initiated as a priest in A.D. 1097, became a “ Snri ” in A.D. 
1109, and died in 1172. Ho was a promoter of the Jain religion, and became 
the most brilliant star of a long list of learned and pious Jain bierardis. TIis 
name was Somarleva, but was changed to Hemacliandi’a. He was the author 
of a variety of standard works in Sanskrit and Prakrit, siieli as “ Dliatii Pari- 
yana,” ‘‘ Parisislita Parva, ” I'te. The “ Ileiuachandru KJvya” is a history of the 
Chalukya kings of the Dakhan, and its “tika” or meaning is given in the “ Lesa- 
bhai-tiluk” by another Jain writer.— See Dr. Bhau Daji, J. B. A. S., Bombay 
Branch, Vol. XII. 

•j* The author writes about many places sacred to the Jains, and among them 
PratistliJna, once a beautiful city in M4har4shtra in the southern half of Bhrfruta 
Varsha (India), which vied in splendour with the capital of India, lint is now a 
poor trifling village. It is related that three Bra'hmiins lived in Pratisthana, 
and that they begged for uncooked food, which they brought to their widowed 
sister to prepare for them. On a certain day the girl went for water to the 
river God^ivari, and Sesha the Naga king of Patala or the Serpent region, became 
enamoured of her, and assuming a human form, had connection with her against 
her will. The girl, although by age incapable of conception, became a mother 
by the divine power of S^sha ; and the brothers observing her state, deserted her. 
She however, continued to live in Pratistlidna, and gained a livelihood by taking 
service in several families. Her son gi-ew up in good qualities, and frequently 
in play, was elected king of his companions, to whom he gave men, horses, 
elephants, carriages and other toy conveyances, and hence his name Satavihana, 
from “stoni” given, and ‘‘ vihanani” conveyances. He threw these clay figures 
into a well, and in his subsequent war against Vikramaditya, they all issued out 
endowed with life and enabled him to defeat that monarch. Pratisthina then 
became a rich city, having wide roads, large temples and private dwellings, and 
brilliantly white markets, fortifications, and ditches. Sitavahana conquered the 
country as far as the Narbada, and having made all the people of Dakshanapatha 
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alludes to the Kasha or treasury of Kathas ; and so do the Prahlumda 
Chintdrnani of Merutung ’Acharya, and the Chaturvinsati Prabhanda 
of Eiijasekhara.* The latter contains the traditions of Saliv&ana, 


free from debt, introduced liis era therein. Jinaprabhasuri in another chapter, 
states that Satavahana became converted to the Jain faith, and built Jain 
chaityas or temples, and that his example was followed by fifty of liis “ viras” 
or sirdars. Tlie author after praising Pratisthina, mentions that the city had 
sixty-eight sacred places, and that fifty- two heroes were born there ; tliat the 
Jain king Satavihana went on horseback to preach his religion at Bhrugu 
Kachha ( Broach), and that the Arya Kalaka established an annual festival at 
Pratisthaua on the bright half of Bhadrapada ; that intelligent persons seeing the 
line of tciiiiples to the gods, gave up witnessing tlie lino of heavenly cars 
(viinans) ; and that in this city containing many deities, there were numbers of 
“ aiiasatras” or bouses for distributing food ; that Kapila, Atreya, Brihaspati and 
Panchala, in conscMiuence of l)cing troubled by the king, jaiblished one “ sloka” or 
verse, containing the drift of their four lakhs of verses.— See K. S. V. N. Mandlik, 
J. li. A. S. B., Vol. XIL 

Tlie Kalakacih^rya Katha, a Sanskrit treatise, gives the names of Kalaka Suri 
and his sister Saraswati, who were Jains. Kalaka went to Broach and converted 
the king of that place, a circumstance which offended the Brahmans, and so he 
retired to Prithivi Pratisflidna, in the Maratha Desa, where ruled the mighty and 
virtuous (Arhat) Satayana raja. The guru estahlishe<l at I*rati.sfhana, the 
Paryushana ceremony of the worship of Jinaridtha (Prabhavani) pauspiulhapalana, 
on the 4tb day of the bright half of Bhadrapada ; and finding the “ Snris” or 
priests becoming corrupt, he left for Swariia Mahipuru, and lived alone with 
Sagara Cliandra Suri. In the “ Bharaheswara Vritti” by Subhasilagani, the story 
of Kalakacharya is similarly related ; and likewise in a third manuscript in 
Gujarati, and also in a fourth in Marwa'ri about 300 years old. There is another 
Marwari manuscript by Jinaranga Suri, in which Kalakacharya infrodiices him- 
self to certain Moghal chiefs ! A treatise called Paryushana Sataka in Magbadi, 
with a coniiiiciitary iii Sanskrit, considers the proper day on which the Paryushana 
ceremony should be performed. It states that Kalakacharya went to Pratisthdna 
Piira, and that at the re(|uest of Sa'tavahana, the Paryushana Parva which was 
hitherto observed on the 3th, was changed to the 4th of the briglit half of the 
month of Bhadrapada. The Prabhavaka Charitra mentions that Kalakacluirya 
ilourished 480 years after Vira’s” nirvana ; that Srimaiia Sdtavaliana repaired 
the ‘‘tirth” or sacred place; and that Padalipta Suri established his standard 
there. In the I^rabhanda Chintamani of Merutung ’Acha'jya, and in the Chatur- 
vinsati Prabhanda of Hajasekliara, it is stated that Nagarjuna was a contemporary 
of Satavaliana and of Padaliptacharya. A third Kalakacharya is said to have 
flourished in A.D. 99.->, and all three divide the honor of having changed the 
ceremonial day. - See Dr. Bhau Daji, J. R. A. S. B., Vol. IX. 

^ Baria alludes to HaricUandra the commentator of Oharaka as Bhattara or 
Bhattaraka Harichandra. Ho also mentions the great poet Kalidasa, who accord- 
ing to Hioiien Thsang flourished at the ccwurt of Harsha Vardhana in the first half 
of the seventh century ; and some authors have consequently fixed the age he 
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Principal and mentions his minister Sudraka.* There is an old Sanskrit and 
Hindu Authors 

^ ^^triou^’ Prakrit drama called Mrit SakaH, or the Toy-cart, by a king Sudraka, 
but its age has not been determined. A difFerent Satavihana is 
SAUyAhana. mentioned in the first lambaka or section of the Katha Sarita Sagara 


B^na about the 7th or 8th century. The Bharat Khand Kosh by Baghonath 
Bh^skar states that B^na died in Sdka 572 (A.D. 650). The Harsha Charitra of 
Sri Harash refers to Kalidasa and also to Rdjasokhara and Bhdmaha. It seems 
remarkable to trace the residence of the Maitrayaniya Brahmans, who appear to 
have lived at the foot of the Vindhyas at Bhadgaon, and other conterminous 
villages of the Satpudas. They have been rarely found at other places from the 
time of Harsha Vardhana to the present day ; and when they have been found 
elsewhere, they may oe generally traced to Bhadgaon. Tho other classes of 
Brdhmans do not eat with the Maitrayaniyas, probably on account of their early 
Buddhist tendencies.— See Dr. Biihler, J. R. A. S., Bombay Branch, Vol. IX. 

Merutung ’Achdrya was a Jain pandit of Kattiawar who composed the “ Pra- 
bhanda Chiiitamani” in A.D. 1423. His Merutunga Theravali is a gcneological 
succession table. Merutung ’Acharya published two other works.— See Dr. Bhau 
Daji, J. R. A. S. B., Vol. 

• According to the Chaturvinsati Prabhanda, Sdtav4hana lifted a large stono 
fifty-two cubits in circumference as high as his knees ; and fifty of his sirdars 
also lifted the stone, some one inch and some two inches in height. A Brdhman 
named Sudraka, only twelve years of ago, threw the stone up t(j the skies, and in 
falling, it split into tliree pieces, — one piece fell at a distance of twelve kos, 
another fell into the pool of serpents called “ Naga-rliada ” in the Goddvari, 
and the third is still to be seen at a crossing where four roads meet. The 
king made Sudraka his minister, and appointed him chief magistrate of Pra- 
tistha'na. Sudraka is said to have recovered the king’s wife who had been 
(‘iirried away ; and there were in those days fifty warriors without, and fifty 
warriors within the city, SJtavahana after a time became sensual, and wanted 
a virgin every fourth day, from one of the four classes of Hindus. The people 
became enraged, and a Brihman of the village of Vivahavatika besought the 
goddess Pithaja to deliver them. The goddess consented, and assuming the 
form of the Brahman’s daughter, was married to the king, but when the “ parda’^ 
was removed, she turned to a fiend and pursued him. SdtavShana fled before 
her and jumped into the “ Ndga-rhada” pool of the Goddvari and was drowned. 
—See R. S. V. N, Mandlik, J. R. A. S. B., Vol. XII. 

One account alleges that there was no king of Paitan after Silivethana, 
but tho Hindus of Paitan profess to be able to trace his descendants down to 
the period of the capture of Devgarh by the Mahomedans in A.D. 1295. 
According to a document preserved at Paitan, the Saliv4hana dynasty reigned 
there from Saka 1 to S^ka 294 (A.D. 373), but the names of the difiEerent 
kings are not known. The next dynasty, that of Sudrak, a Brrfhman by caste, 
ruled from Sdka 295 to S4ka .881 (A D. 960). The names of only two of th© 
kings are known,— Sudrak and Indukirit who ruled 95 and 48 years respectively. 
A Rajput or Mahratta family followed, founded by one Pulliduth, and lasted till 
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by Bhatta Somesvara, who flourished in the 12th century of the 

Simvat era.* There is consequently some difficulty in determining ^stHct.^" 

the author of the Kosha Katha^ for the S;£tavdhana described in 

the Briliat Kaiha must have been a contemporary of Nanda, and sAiivAhana. 

the Sitavahana of some of the Jain writers probably lived about 

A.D. 466.t 

Mukunda raja. — This author was born at Amba JogI on the rdia. 

Bdnganga^ and flourished towards the end of the 12th century. He 
was a Smarta Brahman of the Madliiandin Sakha, who propitiated 
Siva at twelve years of age, and then propitiated Dattatriya, 

Muniswara and Guru Sankara on the banks of the Gautama 
(Godavari). Later in life he practised raja yoga and became a 

Saku 936 (A.D. 1014). The seat of government was then removed to Devgarh 
where a Gond rija reigned till Sika 956, and was succeeded by a Bhil king who 
ruled up to Saka lOOG (A.D. 1085), being a period of fifty years. The dates in 
this account are evidently vitiated by mistakes : — If the first dynasty were the 
Andhras, the second may be the Rathas, Rathors, or Balharos first ruling near 
Ndsik and afterwards at Malkhed, and who were subdued by “ Taliapa” in Sdka 
595, after which the district must have been under the Chalukyas till the rise of 
the Yadavas of Devgarh in S4ka 1110, of whom Biiilhima, the first king, may 
indeed be the Bhil rdja of the legend, but who ruled only 5 years and not 60. 

— See Burgess, Arch, Surv. of West, India, Vol. III., p, 57. 

® gomdev, whose titular name was “ Qun^dhya,” composed the “ Brihat 
Katha,” a work in seven books, containing a lakh of slokas. By the advice of 
liis pupils Gimodia and Maodidena, the author presented the seven great tales 
to Sadashev, in the hope that the king being a man of taste, might preserve 
and spread them. The work was however rejected, because it was written 
with blood in the “ Paisachi” or language of goblins. On learning this, Gii- 
nddhya burnt six of the books, and the seventh was preserved only by the 
entreaties of his pupils. FAtavahana heard that the recitation of the remain- 
ing book charmed even the beasts, and having visited Gunadhya, obtained 
possession of it, and after having studied, the work, inserted an introduction in 
PrAkrit — See Burgess, Arch. Surv. of W. India, Vol. III., p. 56. 

Bhatta Somesvar or Somadev Bhatt of Kashmir translated the “ Brihat 
Katha” into Sanskrit in the 12th century of the S^mvat era, and called it 
“ Katha Sarita Sagara.” 

f Bh^fskar ’Acharya, a BrAhman astronomer, and an inhabitant of Bidar 
studied arithmetic, astronomy, and astrology, and in Saka 1026 (A.D. 1104) 
composed a work on arithmetic called “ Bija Ganita,” which he dedicated to his 
only child, a daughter Lilavati. He wrote the “ Siddhanta Siromani” in SAka 
1050 (A.D. 1128), and died at Bidar in his 65th year. 
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great sddliu. His tomb or samudhi is near the town of Amba Jogi. 
Mukunda rAja- Mukiuicla raja wToto several works, but few of them are to be met 
with at the present day. The Veveka Sindliu and the Paramamrut 
are metaphysical pantheistic works ; the Mulastliamhh is in praise of 
Siva. Mukunda raja has given the following succession of his gurus — 
Adinatha, Harinatha and Raghunatha ; and he himself is said to have 
been the guru of Jaipal raja. He also mentions Nrisinha, Ballala 
(Bhillam), and Jaitapala (Jaitra-pala) of the Yadava dynasty. 

DnAnoba. Dnanoba OR Dnanesvar. — The most celebrated of Mahratta poets, 

was born in Saka 1194- (A. D. 1272) at Alandi, sixteen miles from 
Puna. Pie was the son of Vitthal Pant, a kulkarni of Appaigaou in 
the Paitan taluk, and his mother Avas Rukma Bai, an inhabitant of 
Alandi. Vitthal Pant was a Deshast Brahman of the Sukla Yajurved, 
and the Madhiandin Sakha. Soon after his marriage ho became a 
sannidsi and retired to Benares ; but the head of his establishment^ 
when visiting the holy places of the south, saw Rukma Bai at Alandi, 
performing worship with great devotion. He gave her his blessing, 
promised her four cliildren, and sent Vitthal Pant back to Alandi. In 
course of time, Rukraa Bai bore three sons, Nivritti, Dnanoba, and 
Sopandov ; and a daughter named Miikta Bai. As these however 
were born after Vitthal Pant became a sannidsij they were classed as 
Vidurs ; and the Brahmans would neither receive Vitthal Pant 
nor his children back into caste, till Dnanoba and his brothers 
convinced the learned men of Paitan, that they were under 
the special protection of the deity, by making a wall 

to walk, and a buffalo to recite the .Vedas. Nivritti then 
became chela or disciplo to Gyni-nath, and Dnanoba became 
chela to Nivritti. In Saka 1212 (A.D. 1290) Dnanoba wrote a 
Prakrit commentary on the Bhagavat Gita of Vyasa, for 
the sake of those who did not understand Sanskrit. He wrote 
another work, Amrutanuhhav or Anuhhavamruty treating on Yoga 
Shasier or the science of respiration ; besides several moral and re- 
ligious precepts, delivered in metrical poems called ahhangs. Dninoba 
died in S^ka 1222, and bis tomb is at Alandi. His brothers were 
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also authors, and so was his sister Mukta Bai, some of whose ahhangs 
have been handed down to posterity. In fact the three brothers 
were considered incarnations of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, and the 
sister an incarnation of Brahmi. Dninoba was the founder of a sect, 
and Sindia endowed his temple at Aland! with a grant of the 
revenues of the village. The anniversary of his death is celebrated in 
the month of K^rtik. Dnanoba and Namdev were fellow-disciples 
of Pundalika.^ 

Hemadri or Hemad Pant. — A Brahman of the Sukla Yajurved, 
and the Madhiandin Sakha. Ho was an inhabitant of Paitan, and 
became prime minister to MihaJcv the Ytidava king of Devgarh, 
and afterwards to Rainachandra-seii his successor.f He was of the 


^ Ncfma or Nanulov was l)oni at (Tokalpiir near Paiidharpur in Saka 1200, 
and was the adopted K(jn of Dainascti, a “ shimpi” or tailor by caste. lie be- 
came a famous “ s^dhu” and was one of the first disciples of Pundalika, who 
established an ecclesiastic Hinduism at I^andharpur. Namdev was a Prakrit 
writer of “ abhan^^K,” trcatinii; on reli|>'ion, in-ayers, hymns, and love. He was 
helped in this work by sixteen ])crsons, including bis father, mother, brothers, 
sister, wif(‘, dauglit.tr ami a female slave named Zana Bai. A few of the 
“ahhangs” of Zana Bui have been preserved. Namdev died in Saka 1268 
(A.D. 1346), and liis tomb is at Pandharpur. 

*j* There is some doubt about the age of Hemadri. Dr. Bhau .Daji in the 
Journal R. A. S., Bombay Branch, VoL IX., lixed it about the end of the 12tli 
and the beginning of tlie 13tli century ; and the “ Bharat Kbaml Kosli” liy 
Kaghonath Bhaskar of Puna iiientious that he was born in 1125 Saka (A.D. 
1203). There is an inscription on a stone slab at Patan near Chalisgaon, 
which records the grant of a village named Vania by Acbyuta Naika of Gau- 
tama-gotra, and states that he was a contemporary of Kamacbandra, whose 
minister was Hemddri. The date on the inscription is A.D. 1206, and a list 
of rijas is given, containing tlie names of Bhillain, Jaitrapala, and Singhana. 
In the Journal R. A. S., Vol. V., 1839, Mr. Watheri published two coppoi-pJate 
grants, dated Sdka 1194 and 1212 respectively (A.D. 1273 and 1291), in which 
the following kings are mentioned : — Bhillam, Jaitrupana, liis son Singhana, 
next Krishna, then his younger brother Mahadeva, and then Befmachandra the 
son of Krishna. Hemadri was the minister of Rdniachandra, who succumbed 
to the Mahomedans in A.D. 1295. Mr. R. G. Bhandarkar in the Journal B. A. S., 
Bombay Branch, Vol. X., in alluding to the quotations from the Mahd Bharata 
to be found in .Uemadri’s D4na Khanda, states that he was the minister of 
Mefhadeva, who ascended the throne in A. D. 1260. On the other hand, 
Hemddri in the “ Ayur-vedaras«Cyana” calls himself the “ mantri” or minister of 
lUin raja, and states that ho was in possession of the Sri-Karna (seal ?). In the 
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Vatsa-gofcra, and his genealogy is traced to V^mana, then Yasu-deva 
a very learned BrAhman, and then KAma-deva, the father of Hem^dri 
Suri. At the present day, Brahmans of the Madhiandin Sakha prevail 
in the DaulatabAd district where Hemidri was born. The following 
treatises are attributed to Hemidri : — 1 Chaturvarga Chintdmani on 
the Dharma Shastra, a work not now met with in a complete form ; 
2 Ayur^vedarasdyana^ a commentary on the Aslitanga-hridaya^ the 
medical treatise of Waghbhatta ; 3 Muktapliala^ containing extracts 
from the Bliagavat, on tho nine sentiments and for the support of 
Bhakti or faith. This last however, is attributed to Bopadeva, who 
was patronised by Hemadri and wrote other works. Mr. Arthur 
Steele in his summary of the laws and customs o-f the Hindu castes, 
alludes to a very ancient work of notoriety, treating on all sub- 
jects,” called Hemadri^ containing 100,000 slokas in twelve divisions, 
written by Hemadri Bhatta Kishikar. The Marathi character called 
Modh or Modlii is said to have been first introduced by HemAdri, to 
whom the Lekhenpadhati or Letter Writer is also attributed. HcmAdri 
is a well-known name among the learned, and he and Madhava are 
regarded as the two pillars of tho Dharma Shastra ; but Hemadri’s 
style is antiquated, wdiile Madhava’s is elegant and refined.* The 
Chaturvarga Ghintdmani treats of AchAra (custom or practice),. 
Vyavah^ra (civil and criminal law), Ishta (essential ceremonies), 
Purta (acts of liberality) and Adhy^tma Vidya (the nature and 
essential properties and relations of all beings). Modern authors do 


Vratfi-Khunda, lie iiieiitions the capital Daulatab&d us^ being situated in the 
“ Setuna-Desa,” probably the ancient name of the Daulatdbad district ; and 
gives the following genealogy of the kings of Devgarh — 1 Bhillairi, 2 Jaitrapala^ 
3 Singhana-deva, 4 Jaigaki. The last had two sons, Krishna and Mah4deva, and 
in the reign of the latter, Hemadri the minister possessed all the regal power.— 
Sec also Chapter on History. 

• Mcidhava flourished in the 14th century^of the Christian era, at the court of 
Sri Bukka rdja of Bijayanagar, and was the preceptor of the rija’s family. He 
and his younger brother S&yana are the authors of a learned commentary on the 
Big Veda. He also wrote a commentary on the “ Parasara Smriti and on law 
and grammar. “ M4dhava in his style is at once learned and deep, yet^isimple 
and pleasing.”— See Dr. Bhau Daji, J. K. A. S. B.,;Vol. IX. 
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not quote Hem^dri so frequently on Vyavahara as on Dharma Shfetra. 
The Ghaturmrga Chintdmani is divided into five parts or Khandas. 
The first or Vrata Khanda is taken chiefly from the Bhavishya 
Parana, but there are many Vratas or religious observances given 
by Hemadri that are not found in the works of other authors. The 
D^na Khanda, also taken from the Pur^nas, deals with charitable 
gifts, and the ceremonies which should accompany them. The 
Dana Mayuhlia^ tho Dana Chandrika^ and other popular 
treatises of the present day do not contain many of the D^nas 
of Hemidri. The Tirtha Khanda relating to pilgrimages, and 
the Moksha Khanda on emancipation are not procurable. The 
Parisdshta Khanda is divided into several parts, such as Sraddha,. 
Kila, Pratistha and Anhika treating on daily ceremonies. The 
whole work is called Clmturvarga Chintdmani from its embracing 
Dharma (virtue), Artha (wealth), Kama (pleasure) and Moksha 
(emancipation). The texts quoted by Hemadri are from tho 
Mantras and Br^hmanas of tho various Sakhas of the four Vedas ; but 
the citations from the Gautami Sakha which prevails in Gujarat, and 
the Ranayani Sakha which is current in Dravid Desa, arc the greatest 
in number. Hemadri exhibits great acquaintance with the Maitrd- 
yani Sutra ; and Maitrayani Brahmans are still to be found in the 
villages and towns in the neighbourhood of Daulal^bad, and at the 
foot of the Vindhyas about Bhadgaon. A commentary on the 
Katyayana Sutra by Karkop^dhya or Bhashyakhara is frequently 
cited ; and so is the annotator of Manu, called Medhatithi, who was 
subsequent to Kumarila Bhatta. Quotations are also made from 
Viswarupa who commented on Sankara’s school ; and likewise from 
the Rikat Sutra of Saunaka. Viswarupa must have lived after San- 
karach^r3’a, but he was prior to Vidnanesv^ra,* Saunaka was tho 


♦ The preceding is cliiefly taken from Dr. Bhau Daji on Hemadri, J. R. A. S. 
B., Tol. IX. Vddn;(nesv4ra or Vijn/inesvira is the author of tho Mitakshara, the 
highest authority on Hindu law over the greatest part of India. He was a wor- 
shipper of Vishnu ; but belonged to an order of ascetics founded by Sankara, who 
is generally supposed to have flourished at Kolhapur in the commencement of 
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Principal Hindu author of the ’Asv^Iavana. In the list of works quoted by Hemfidri, 

authors of the 

district. — Viswaraja, Jayanta, and Apararka belonged to the Mahratta coun- 

iicDiddri or trv. Hem^dri or Hemid Pant has a reputation of having been the 
founder of the temples and wells known as Hemdd Panti that are to 
bo seen in various parts along the banks of the Godavari, &c. 

Atnianayaku. ’Atmanayaka. — A Mahur by caste and a follower of Pundalika. 

lie composed several abhangs. 

janArdhan Pant. Janardiian Pant. — A Brahman who flourished in the middle of 
the IGth century, and was the prime minister or chief adviser of the 
governor of Daiilatab^d. Ho was the preceptor of Eknath of Paitan, 
and was the author of several works, but few of his writings have 
been preserved. 

EknAth. Eknatii. — A Deshast Brdhman of tlio ’Asvalayana Sakha, and an 
inhabitant of Paitan. He was born in Sika 1470 (A.D. 1548), and 
came of a noble family, his father Surya Naraiana or Surya Pant 
having been the son of Cliakra-pani, and grandson of Bhanudfc, a 
famous sadhu of Paitan, who brought back the idol of Pandharpur 
from Annagondi in a miraculous manner. His mother’s name was 
Rukmani. Ehna'tli was a follower of Pandurang, and became a 

the 9th century. Vijnanesvara lived at Kallifinpur under a king nniued Vik- 
niindditya. He could not have lived in the time* of the VikraniAditya who reign- 
ed in the beginning of the llth centiuy, as he quoted the writings of 
Bhoja of Dhar who llourishcd about the same time ; so that he was probably a 
contemporary of the next YikramAditya, who reigned in the latter half of the 
llth century. The Mitakshara was wTitten for Kalivikrama whose empire em- 
braced the greater part of the west and south of India ; and similar treatises were 
prepared at the coui-ts of other sovereigns. Tims the Viramitrodya was written 
for Virasindia ; the Vyuvahara Mayukha for Bhagavantadeva of Bhareha ; the 
Sarasvati-vilasa for Pratupa Riidra, (&c. The text books of the Dliarrna ShAstra 
which are of recognised authority throughout GujarAt and the Dakhan in all 
matters affecting the legal as w'cll as the social status of the Hindus, are those 
of Manu and Yajnavalkya, with Vijniiihhikshii’s commentary on the latter ; the 
Mitdkshara ; Vyavahara Mayukha; Nirnaya Sindhu ; Hemidri ; and M^dhava 
on Parasar. The Subodhinia commentary on the Mitakshara was written 
by Madanapalji, a native of Kato-nagara, who quotes HemAdri in his 
work. The Vyavaliara Mayukha, which is next in authority to the Mitakshara in 
Western India, was written by Nilkant, a Deshast Brahman. — See Dr. Buhler, 
J.li.A.S.B., Vol. IX, 
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great s&dhu. He drowned himself in the Godavari in S^ka 1531 
(A.D. 1609), and Mahipati gives his life in the BhaJcta Vijaya, 
Eknath was the author of numerous works, but the most celebrated 
is the tika or translation of a portion of the Bhagavat, which he 
issued in several parts. The Chatu Sloki gives the meaning of four 
verses in the second part of the Bhagavat ; the Eknath Bhagavata 
written in S^Cka 1495 (A. D. 1573), refers to the 11th part, and the 
tiha of Kishenji’s marriage as contained in tlio 10th part ; the Bha- 
vardha Rayndyan is an interpretation of Valmiki’s great work ; and 
the Rdm-gita contains Ilamachandra’s advice to Laksliinan belonging 
to the 7th part of the Ram^fyana. Tlie Su-dtmnsukJi or self-pleasure 
relates to the Vedant Shyster ; the Sii-kasliataka-Bedh^ and the Has- 
tamalak are on the same subject ; and so is the Anandalhariy in which 
Eknath gives the tika or meaning of a Sanskrit work by Sankar^chdrya. 
The Siva-lilamrut relates to the followers of Mah^dev. Eknith also 
wrote several ahliangs^ some of which reflect severely on idolatry.* 


^ Sridlmr a learned Brdlinian of the same reli»j;‘i<)iis ja-efession, was the next 
author of einiiicnec. He was a lineal descendant in the tenth g'eneratiuii from 
Dattatriya, an original disciple of Pniidalika ; an<l was the. son of Y<fdhav Rao, a 
Deshast Brahman and kulkarni of the \ illago of Nazhur near Pandharpnr. Rang- 
nith swanii, an elder brother of Yadhav Rao, Av^•^,s a great Scfdhn in the time of 
Sivaji Chatrapati. Sridhar flourished towards the end of the IGth and the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, as a postscri2)t to the Ilari-vijayn, one (;f his works, 
gives about Saka 1524 (A.D. 1602) for its completion, wiiile according to another 
account, the Hari-vijaya was finished in S.fka 1493 (A.D. 1571). lie became a 
sanniasi in his 14th year, and translated several Sanskrit works into Mar.fthi, 
such as the Bramhoter Khand and the Jaimini Aswamedh, besides writing a com- 
mentary on the Bhagavat. His other works are the lives of the Panilavas ; and 
a life of R4ni, of Krishna, and of Siva, called respectively the Pindava-prataj), 
the R4m Vijaya, the Hari Vijaya, and the Piva-Lilainrita. The Kasi Khand 
is an account of the river “ Bhagirathi” ; and tlie Pandurang Mahitma gives 
a description of the greatness and sanctity of Pandhaipur. 

Tukardm, the contemporary of Siv^ji, was a Prakrit wu'itcr of great emi- 
nence, and may be called “ the poet of Maharashtra.” He was born in Sifka 
1530 (A.D. 1608) at a village called Dehii, situated 18 miles from Puna ; and 
died in 84ka 1571 (A.D. 1649). He was a Sudraby caste, and his father Balhoba 
traded as a Vaisya. His mother’s name was Kanka Bai. The Bhagvat Purina as 
interpreted by Eknath, is expressly specified as forming part of the studies of Tuka- 
ram ; and ho was also a professed follower and ardent admirer of Dn4noba. Tuka- 
r4m wrote the Sidha-pal charitra, the Pralhad charitra and the Abhang Sangraha. 
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Bamdas swami. — The spiritual guide of Sivaji, was born in S^ka 
1530 (A.D. 1608) at a village called Jam, situated about 40 miles from 
JRahshasa Bhavan on the Qodc^vari, in the Ambad taluk. He was the 
second son of Suryaji Pant, a Deshast Brahman of the Rigved, and 
a kulkarni by profession. BimdSs sw^mi’s original name was 
Narman Pant ; and his brother’s name was Gangddhar Pant. He 
left Jam in his 12th year, and resided at Panchavati near Nisik till he 
was 24 years of age. He then travelled about, visiting various holy 
places, and in S^Cka 1556 retired to a jungle on the bank of the 
Kistna, near Sattara. In Sdka 1571 (A.D. 1649), Si^dji Chatrapati 
became a chela or scholar, and Rimdas swami his spiritual guide was 
called Samardh or high professor. Ramdas swdmi was never married, 
and died in Sdka 1603 (A.D. 1681). He was considered an incarna- 
tion of Mdroti or Hanuman ; and several persons in Mdh^rashtra pro- 
fess to be his followers, and call themselves Ramddsis. An account 
of his life is given in the Ra'mdas Charitra, written by his chela 
Hanmant swdmi. Ramdds swami was a Prakrit writer, and com- 
posed a dialogue on the Hindu religion called Das hodhy for the in- 
struction of his pupils, and especially for Sivuji. He also wrote the 
Sphut ahhang^ the Samas Atmaram^ and a treatise on the mind called 
Manachei slol\ 


MukWsvar. MuKTESVAR. — A Deshast Brahman of the Rigved, was born at 

Paitan in Saka 1531 (A.D. 1609). His father’s name was Visvain- 
bhar, and his mother was Lila Bai the daughter of Eknith. Muk- 
tesvar wrote in Marathi ; and his works are much esteemed for their 


The influence of Tiikaram’s works among the middle classes of the Hindu 
community, is greater than all the Shastras and Puranas. He invariably concludes 
liis “ abhangs” with “ Tuka said,” and spares neither Brahman nor gosain, but 
lashes all with his unsparing ridicule. The life of Tukarim is contained in the 
Bhakta Lilamrita, and the Bhakta Vijaya. The former was written by Mfibipati, 
who styles him the “ Kabir” of the Mihrattas. Mahipati first wrote the Bhakti 
Vijaya, then the Santa-Lilamrita-Sara, and lastly the Bhakta Lilamrita. The 
first was drawn up from two others,- -one by Nabhaji, and another called Udhav 
Chidghan. Nabhaji wrote in the Gwalior language, and his work was probably 
the original Bhakta-mala of Wilson. Nabhaji seems to have lived before Tiika- 
rAm.— Sea Dr. Stevenson, J. K. A. S. B., Vol. III. 
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language and poetical beauties. They consist of 1 Bharat, 2 Ramd- 
yana, 3 Satamukh Ravan Vadh, or the story of the hundred-faced Ea- 
vana, 4 Vatsala Haran* 

Amrit Rao.— a resident of the city of Aurangabdd, was born in 
S^ka 1620 (A.D. 1698), and died in Sdka 1675 (A.D. 1753). He 
was a Deshast Bra'hman of the Rigved, and was employed as Sir 
daftar or manager to the Moghal subadar (Visa-moro) of Aurangdbiid. 
There are several styles of poetic composition, such as Arya Abhang, 
common to both the Mahratta and the Brij Bh^sha, a dialect of Hindi. 
The particular style used by Amrit Rao is called Katav, and consists 
of padas or long lines of sixty syllables each. He wrote the 
following works : — Ddmdji Pant Basad, an account of Damdji 
Pant, u subadar in the time of the Bahmani kings ; Snka cJiaritra, 
relating to Suk the guru of rdja Parikshet of Dehli ; Sudani eharitra, 
about Sudam, the ally and friend of Kishenji ; Draupadi Vdstra 
haran, or Duryodhana’s removing the clothes from Draupadi the wife 
of Dharma r4ja ; Jim dosha, or advice on life ; Durvasa yatra, or the 
travels dl the Durvas ; Ramachandra Varnan and Ganpati Varnan, 
relating to Ramachandra and Ganpati ; Markandeya chumika j and a 
novel called Dhrum eharitra. 

Mahipati or Mahipati Bhava.— a Deshast Brahman of the 
Rigved, and an inhabitant of Zahardbad, a village in the Ahmadnagar 
district, near to the river Godavari, not far from Paitan. He was 
born in Srfka 1637 (A.D. 1715), and died in S4ka 1712 (A.D. 1790). 


^ Vinvan, of the same era, possesses much fame as a Sanskrit and Pra- 
krit writer. He was a Deshast Brahman of the McCdhava sect, and belonged 
to the Rigved. Varnan became a sAdhii at an early age, and was tlie “ josi’' 
or astrologer of Khoregaon in the Sattara district. He died in Saka 1595 
(A.D. 1673). Vdman translated the Bhagavat, the Bhirata, the Ramiyana, 
and the Gangal Hari, a Sanskrit work by Jaganath Pandit Rao Vadip. He also 
wrote the “ Gita Sama Sloki,” the “ Vidartha Dipika,” the “ Nigam Sar” on the 
Hindu religion, and a Sanskrit grammar. His other Sanskrit works have not 
been preserved. 

RaghunAth Pandit was born in the 17th century and wrote a book called “ Nala 
Khian,” giving an account of the marriage between Nala and Damayanti, as 
described in the MihsC Bh^rata. 
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Principal Hind* His father Dido Pant was the kulkarni of the village, and Mahipati 
district. g^jcceeded him on his death. Mahipati was a very prolix writer 
Mahipati. and intolerably verbose. He wrote a historical record of the sages 
called Bhakta Vijaya in A.D. 1774, and followed this up with the 
Santa Lilamrita and the Bhakta Lilamrita. His other works are 
Santa Vijaya ; Krishna Lilamrita ; Eadha Saramrita ; Pandurang 
Mahatma ; Sant M^h^tma ; and Tukar^m charitra. Mahipati in his 
Bhakta Vijaya places Dn^noba, Nimdov and Kabir as contem- 
poraries.*^ 


® Kubir could not liavc been a contcinpornry of Dnjinoba and Naiiidev', as lie 
flourished between the years 1380 and 1420 of the Christian (u-a ; whereas 
Dndrioha was born in A.D. 1272, and Nanulov died in A.D. 1346. According to 
the Bharat Khand Kosh, Kabir was adopted by a Momin or Maliomedan wcjiiver 
of Benares. He wrote several works in Brij Bh^sha, and was a “ chela” of 
B^manand sw^mi. His followers called “ Kabir Panthis” do not worship idols 
or kill any animal, and intermarry with the Mahomedans. The reform wrought 
by Kabir seems to have been very great, and Mahipati styles him “the illustrious 
Y4vana devotee*.” 

Moro Pant, the most popular of tlie Prikrit writers among the Brahmans, 
was a Vaishnava, but wrote poems in honor of other gods as wedl as Vishnu. He 
was an inhahitaut of Panalla in the Kolhapur district, and was horn in Saka 
1651 (A.D. 1729). Ilis father Ramaehandra Bapuji Paradkar was a Deshast 
Karhada Brahman of the Iligved, and was the karkun of Bapuji Naik Josi, the 
jagirdarof Baramutti, situated 40 miles from Pnna. Moro Pant succeeded his 
father, and after a time, received a munsub of 500 rupees a year and was 
allowed to retire to Pandlmrinir. He atlopted the “arya” stylo of com[)osition, 
and his works arc very numerous. They consist of translations from the 
Millia Bhdrata, the ll4inayana, the tenth part of tlio Bhagavat, and a Sanskrit 
work on the Hindu religion by Sankaricharya called “ Pras-nottari-malika.” 
He also wrote the “ Sapta sati” relating to a Hindu goddess, the “ Mai lari 
mahatma” on Khanduba of Jojiiri, the “ Pandhari stnti” on Pandharpur 
Vittoba, tlic “ Haniiiiian varnan” relating to Ilanuman, the “ Kekavali,” and the 
“Sam shayaratna mala” about the din’ty. Moro Pant went to Benares in Saka 
1710, but returned again to the Dakhan and died at Pandhiirpur in Saka 1716 
(A.D. 1794). 

Anand Phandi was a Deshast Brahman of the Madhiandin Sakha, and was 
born at Sangamnir in the Ahrnadnagar district in Sika 1666 (A.D. 1744). He is said 
to have obtained the name of “ Phandi” from his belief in a Maliomedan fakir 
called Malik Phandi. His family surname was “ Gholap,” and his father’s name 
was Bhavani Bh;(va. Anand Phandi wrote several songs and hymns in honor 
of the second Biji Rao, and a history of “ Savai Mddhu Rao Feshwa.” lie 
ilied in Sdka 1741 (A.D. 1819). 

R^ni Joshi of Sholapur was a Deshast BrMiinan of the Madhiandin Sakha, 
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Some of the translations from Sanskrit into Mahratta that have not 
been mentioned in the foregoing, are Sakuntala, M^(dhava and 
Malati, Veni Sanhar, Janaki Parinaya, Purvati Parinaya, Bhama 
Vilas, Madan Parijat, Mudra Mkshas, Madalasa-akhyan. The 
original works in Marathi are, Hiranya Kasyapa Yadha, Havana 
Vadha and Bharata bhet, Daksha Prajapati akhyan, Harischandra 
akhyan, Angadu Srishtai, Bhasmasur Vadha, Bhaumasur Vadha, 
Babhruvahan akhyan, Sudaina Charitra, Lakshman Sakti,Abhi mamju 
Vadha, Uttara-go Haran, Dakshina-go Haran, Ahi Mahi akhyan, 
Has Krida, Hukmini Swayamvara, Sita Swayamvara, &c. The 
principal works of fiction in Mahratta arc, — Munju ghosa, Vichitra 
Puri, Kadambari Sar, Raja Madan, Chandra Prablia, Mukta M^la, 
Vishevas Rao, Mitra Chandra Kadambari, Sulochana and Madhava, 
Kialiwar Sita, Saumag Bodhak Striya Charitra, Mano Rama, B^ldji 
Biiji Rao, Basant Vilas. 


2. MAHOMEDANS. 

A. RELIGION. 

The Mahomcdans are divided into four great sects, — Sunnis, 
Slii^fhs, "Wclliabis, and Mahdavis ; but all believe in the Unity of 
God, and in Mahomed as the Prophet of God.* The Sunnis greatly 


and was born A.D. 1762. lie wrote songs and hymns, and a set of rules for 
making verses called “ Cluindomanjari,” lie died in Saka 1734 (A.D. 1812). 

Makunda Rao and Sadasiv Mankesvar were other Mahratta writers, and 
there are several more that can be traced up to the present time. Their works 
are not of equal fame, and generally consist of “ Lavanyas ” in praise of heroes 
and females. 

** It was the great mission of the Arabian Prophet, to restore the worship of 
the Unity of God, at a time when his country was sunk in idolatry. In th® 
earlier stage of his career, Mahomed was supported by religious enthusiasm ; 
and even subsequently, when enforcing his doctrines and Apostolic claims, he 
appears to have relied entirely on reason and eloquence. The Kor4n wliich he 
offered to the eastern world is written in an inimitable style, and its elegance, 
purity of diction, and melody of sentences, constitute it the most poetical work 
of the East. Its teachings emanate with irresistible authority, and it is held 
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^MiSome^ns ® P^^P^^derate and form 98 per cent of the Mahomedans of the dis- 


trict. The Shiahs come next, and then the Mahdavis, while the 


Wahabis are barely known, Aurangabad furnished a genial soil for 
the spread of the religion of the Prophet, and was the centre of 


great missionary movements in the 8th century of the Hijri. 


by the Mulioniedans ia the greatest respect and reverence. The Korin teaches 
the Unity of God, and its conception of the Deity is that of an infinite and 
eternal Being, without form or place, without issue or likeness, present to our 
most secret thoughts, existing by the necessity of his own nature, and deriv- 
ing from himself all intellectual perfection. But this primary idea of the God- 
head has nothing abstract and indistinct about it. God is not a mere philo- 
sophical First Cause, w^ho stands aloof in unapproachable majesty, regulating 
the universe by established laws ; but he is an ever-present, ever-working energy. 
The religion of the Koran is a stern and severe monotheism. It is stripped 
of all controversy, and restricts the imagination to a plain and invariable wor- 
ship. It has no idol of any kind ; no mystery and metaphysical subtlety ; no 
monastic establishment and enthusiastic penance ; and it is eminently practi- 
cal. Mahomed’s precepts established the adoration of one God, and directed 
the extirpation of idolatry ; but they also inculcated moral duties, to regulate 
men’s actions tow.ards one another ; and the Koran is consequently the chief 
authority in all matters religious, social, civil, commercial, military, judicial, 
criminal, and penal. Every Mahomedan is his own priest, for Islam is without 
a priesthood. The doctors of the law arc doctors of divinity, because the law 
is the Koran ; but their functions are judicial and not sacerdotal, and they 
are supported by judicial fees and the revenues of lands appropriated to mosques. 
There are five fundamental points of Islam,- 1 the profession of faith, that 
“there is no God but God, and Mahomed is the Prophet of God” ; 2 charity ; 
3 pilgrimage to Mecca ; 4 the fast of the Ramzdn ; and 5 prayer. The Ma- 
lioinedan religion is thus divided into two branches,— faith and practice. Faith 
comprises belief in God, in his Angels, Prophets, the revelations of the Koran, 
the resurrection of the dead, the day of judgment, and God’s absolute decrees. 
Practice includes prayer, charity, fasting during the Kamzan, and pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Of these chief duties, prayer is ‘ indispensable, and is the “ pillar of 
religion,” and the “ key to paradise.” It should be directed towards Mecca at 
five appointed hours every day ; and washing and cleanliness are enjoined as 
accessories to prayer. Almsgiving should embrace the one-fortieth part of a per- 
son’s property. Mildness, abstinence from spirituous liquor, and toleration are 
also inculcated. It is obligatory on every Mahomedan to propagate Islamism, 
and particular merit is ascribed to those who die in the cause of* religion. 

The differences, &c. of the Mahomedan sects may be briefly enumerated as 
follows : — 

The Sunnis consider Abu Bakar, Omar, Osman, and ’Ali to be the four vicars 
of Mahomed ; and observe the “ Ashura” or 10th of Mohoram, because several 
important events took place on that day, and Husain and Hasan suffered mar- 
tyrdom. They have six books of traditions, and their canonical legists are the 
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The town of Koza or Kuldabfid contains the shrines of the most 
famous saints of the Dakhan ; and there is scarcely a village in the 
district which is without its tomb to its patron saint, known by the 
general name of Aulia,” Saiad,” “ W^li,” or B^dat.” The 
Urus” or the anniversary day of each saint is observed with more 

four Imams or Mujtaliids. The Sunnis have various ordtTs of dervishes, and 
each order has a community of its own in which particular principles and 
modes of worshipping God are inculcated ; but the points of difference between 
them are slight, and of recent years there is a general tendency to union. 

The Shiahs consider ’AH to be the only lawful successor of Mahomed ; have 
one special Imam to whom all matters spiritual and temporal are referred, and 
in his absence consult the Miijtahids or enlightenerl doctors. The term Imam 
is also applied to the twelve great headers of the Shiahs proper. Tliere are 
nearly thirty-two sub-divisions of Sliiihs ; but the ShiAhs proper form the largest 
and most influential section, and their chief duty consists in devotion to the 
twcilve Imlims. Some of the Shiahs aflBrm, that tke twelfth Imim Mahdi was 
born in H. 258, but mysteriously disappeared at 7 years of age. Many how- 
ever believe that he will come again, while others say that Mahdi is still 
alive and rules in the far west. According to tlie prophecies of Mahomed col- 
lected by the great Sunni doctors of traditional science, Imam Mahdi will ap- 
pear at the millennium, and consequently, the Sunnis believe that he is yet to 
come, Sliiahs further have their own five l)ook8 of traditions, and observo 

the 10 or 12 days of Mohoram as a time of mourning for the martyrdom of 
Husain and Hasan. They sometimes shorten the “ Fdrz Nam,(iz” into three 
periods of daily prayer ; and at the wuzu” or abluti(»n, they first touch their 
feet with water, while the Sunnis do this last. The “ Muezzin” who proclaims 
the summons to prayer, adds certain sentences which arc omitted by the 
Funnis ; and in the absence of the Ini^m, the Shiahs perform their devotions 
individually and privately, but the Gunnis always pray in a body, and chooso 
any able person to conduct the prayers. The Sunnis in their attitude of prayen 
stand with the right hand over the left, and both placed below the navel ; 
while the Shiahs keep the liands hanging by the side and omit certain Arabic 
phrases which the Sunnis use. In the ruku” or bending, and in the “ sijdah” 
or prostration, the Shiahs have a slight addition to the phrase used by the 
Sunnis ; and at the close of a prayer, they omit the Sunni “ salam” of turn- 
ing to the right and then to the left. A Sunni uses a “ tasbih” or rosary 
made of any material, but a Shiah has a “ kuntha” made of the dust from 
Kerbcla, and performs his “ sijdah” on a small earthen tablet composed of the 
same material. In the absence of this “ sijdah-gah,” the Shiah may use the 
leaf of a tree, or even his own hand ; whereas the Sunni performs the 
“ sijdah’” on the bare ground. Among the points of minor importance, the 
Shi4hs contract temporary marriages ; repeat the “ Damepanjetan” in honor of 
five holy heads, Mahomed, ’Ali, Fatima, Husain, and Ilasan ; and sometimes 
chant the names of God on the knots of their fingers. 

The Wahabis call themselves Muwdhids or Unitarians, an<l follow the 
4S) a 
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Ma^omedam® ceremony by the Hindus as well as by the Mahomedans ; and 

weekly offerings are also made at some of the principal shrines, on 
every Thursday or Friday. The following is a brief account of the 
chief Mahomedan saints of the district, and the different orders to 
which they belonged. 

teachings of Mahomed the son of Abdul Wahab. Mahomed was born in 
A.D. 1691 at Ayina in the Nojd country, and first propagated his doctrines in 
his native land ; l)iit on cncoiintoring much opposition, he fle<I to Deraiuh, the 
chief of which embraced his tenets. The Wahabis overran the whole of Arabia, 
and even threatened tho Turkisli empire, when the leader Abdulla was taken 
prisoner in A.D. 1818 and executed at Conshiritinoplo. The iiiovcinent 
reached India, and Saiad Ahmad, a great WAhabi leader, was killed in a struggle 
with the Sikhs in A.D. 1831. Tho members of this sect are not much 
known, as they are believed to be associated with some political interests, and 
propagate their doctrines with great secrecy. The following are the principal 
features by which the Wdhabis are distinguished : — 

Tho Wahabis perform the “ wuzu** at home, and attend tho mosque for such 
public worship as is enjoined in the KorAn, hut do not lift up their hands in 
fiupplication, and in their attitude of prayer, f-tand with the hands placed upon 
tho breast. 

They do not seek tho intercession of prophets and saints, and consequently 
will not perambulate tombs, nor illuminate them, nor make tawaf^ nor even 
build domes over graves. The women also are not allowed to visit graves to 
make votive offerings, and to pray at tho tombs of venerated saints. 

They do not celebrato tho anniversary of Mahomed’s death, but only 
observe tho ** Td-nl-Fitr,” the “ Td-nl-Zoha,” tho “ Ashura” and tho “ Shaha 
BareCt” or night of record. They neither smoko nor wear silk robes, nor do they 
believe in lucky and unlucky days, good and had omens, &c.; and count the names 
of God on the fingers and not on the ** tashih” or “ kuntha." 

Tho MiChdavis are chiefly Patlians, who believe that the promised Im^m 
Mahdi has come and gone away. Tho other Mahomedans nailed the members of 
this sect “GhairMdlid-wis,” implying that their Iiudrii was not the true one; and 
these again calUu I their opponents “ Ghair Mihdavis,” till in course of time tho 
name “ M^didavi” hccame generally applied to the new sect. The Mefhdavi move- 
ment dates from the lOthcentury of the Bijri era, when the Mahomedans through- 
out India were expecting tho millennium. In Hijri 905, Mir Saiad Mahomed of 
Jonpur, claimed to he the promised Imam Mdhdi, and .commenced preaching. 
He had numerous adherents, but the great mass of the Mahomedans bitterly opposed 
him, and he fled from Jonpur. Mir Sjiiad Mahomed proceeded to Gujardt where he 
converted some of the inhabitants, and then came to Daulatdbad. He made a 
pilgrimage to Roza, and also visited Ahmadnagar. The king Ahmad NizJm 
Sliah and his successor Burhdn Nizdm Shdh became his adherents ; and in those 
days, the court at Ahmadnagar teemed with the Mdhdavis. Tho followers of 
Mir Saiad Mahomed consider their Inidm to he equal only to Mahomed the 
ITcplajt in position and dignity, and to be siqyerior to every one else. They 
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NAKSHBANDI. — Founded by B^Mu-d din whose surname was 
Nakshbandi the painter. B^ba Sh^h Mosafar Was one of the most 
celebrated Nakshbandis of AurangibSd. He was born at Ghajddwan 
and studied at Bokhara under Bdba Palang Posh Nakshbandi. At 
Hasan Abdul, his spiritual preceptor gave him his final initiation of 

believe in his revealed verses called “ Mansukhing,” and in the “ Tafasir” and 
** Ahadis’^ which he practised ; and attribute supernatural knowledge to him, 
and to his kaliph, Mir Dilrfwar. In offering up the prayer called “ Diia/’ 
the M4hdavis do not lift up their hands to catch a celestial blessing ; and in 
addition to the five “ Namaz Fdrs** which are usually practised, they have a 
sixth period of prayer on the 27th Ramzdn, called “ Suttiaswiri RaiiizAn-ki- 
Dugana.” The Mahdavis like the Jews set apart 10 per cent, of their income 
for charitable purposes, while the Sunnis, <&c., devote 2^ per cent. Some of the 
other ceremonies of the MAhdavis are also peculiar, as at marriages, when the 
bride and bridegroom sit opposite each other on a bullock saddle, placcil under 
a “ madwa” or booth, erected in front of the bride’s house. In the case of 
persons who are about to die, the ** Khonkar” or priest is sent for, and is loft 
alone with the dying man. After death, the friends and relations are admitted 
and find the corpse with a white turban placed on the head, studded with flowers. 
The body is carried on the same bed to the “ Khonkar’s ” house, where it is washed 
and wrapped round with a winding sheet of calico. The funeral service is read at 
the “ Ehddat Khina ” attached to the ** Khonkar’s ” house, and the body is then 
carried to the place of interment. No confession of faith or other cry is made at 
the grave. A piece of the winding sheet is torn away, and given to the widow, 
to be worn as a mourning garment; and a small pit is excavated close to the grave, 
and some flowers are placed in it. On the 4th day after death, the “ chauth” 
ceremony is performed, when a pitcher full of sweet sherbet and some “ halwa 
roti” are placed on the spot where the M4hdavi died, and the Khonkar offers 
up some prayers. If the party be rich, the “ chauth” is observed on a grand 
scale, but no meat is served on the occasion. On the 10th day after death, 
called “ Duswan,” another feast is given, at which also no meat is used. Tho 
widow remains within the house for a period of four months and four days. 

The principal Mahomedan festivals are as follows : — 1 Mohoram, commemora- 
tive of tho martyrdom of Hasan and Husain, and inaugurated at the appearing of 
the now moon of the month of Mohoram. It lasts till the Ashura or 10th day, 
but some minor ceremonies pertaining to it are carried on till tho Ziarat 
or 12th day, when the graves are visited. During the festival, the Sunnis are 
usually clad in green, and the Shiahs in black as a sign of mourning ; but general 
rejoicing prevails in the bazaars ; “ ashur-khanas” and “ Im^m bdras” aro 
appropriated for “ t4buts” and “ panjahs,” and abdar khinas” or places 
where water, &c. is offered to the public, arc seen everywhere. On the ninth 
day, the “t^buts” and “ t^ziahs” are taken out in procession; and on the tenth 
day they are thrown into the water. Mohoram is one of the four sacred 
months in tho year, and it is believed that in this month, Noah’s ark emerged 
out of the flood, and Moses was delivered out of the hand of PharaoU.--r 
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Religion of the << Baiift,” and invested him with the cap and mantle. B^ba Shah 

Mahomedans. ^ 

^Mos^r Mosafar travelled over Bengal and Orissa, and arrived at Aurangabad 
by way of Ginj and Haidar^b^d. He resided in the tekkieh” (con- 
vent) of Shah En^it in Katabpura ; but resumed his travels again, and 
after proceeding as far as Mecca, returned once more to Aurangibid. 
Sh^h Mosafar was not welcomed this time by Shah Enait, and moved 
to the Mahmud darwaza^ where Shah Sherin an Azid or free dervish 
was living. The Az^d was well versed in theological literature, but 
had a regular tavern for his dwelling-place as he belonged to the 
be-shara” class of fakirs, who are hermits and live “ without the 


law.” However, he courteously gave up the mosque, and retired to 
Sult^nganj ; and B4ba Shah Mosafar cleared the place of the bhai^g 
drinking vessels, as he belonged to the ba-shara” fakirs who are 
travellers and pilgrims living within the law.” Sh^Ch Mosafar 
settled down to a monastic life, and was visited by various eminent 
persons, who reconstructed his humble dwelling with more sub- 
stantial materials, and added a madrissa,” a travellers’ bun- 
galoTV, and a system of water-supply with cisterns and foun- 
tains. Among those who called on him were Hdji Jamil Beg 
Khan, Mahomed Tahir of Persia, Khdji Manzur a eunuch 
of the royal harem, Haji Abdul Maoni a learned poet of 
Balkh, and Tahir Beg of Tashkand. Mahomed Kalich Khan gave 


2 Akhri Char Shaniba ; held on the last Wednesday in the month of Safar, because 
the Prophet recovered from his illness and took a bath for the last time. — 

3 Bara Wafat or Bara Maulad ; on the 12th Rabiu-1 Awal, in commemoration of 
the death of Mahomed in A,D. 632-33.-4 Yaz-daham Sharif ; on the 11th Rabiu- 
H sani, observed chiefly by Sunnis as the anniversary of the death of a celebrat- 
ed saint, Saiad Mohidin Jilani.— 5 Shab-i Barat or night of record ; on the 
14th Shaban ; one of the three lesser ’Ids. It is the general belief that on this 
night, departed souls descend to the earth, and visit their relatives and old 
habitations.— 6 ’Id-ul Fitr or feast of alms ; on the 1st Shawal, after the fast 
of the Ramzdn. The night of the 27th Ramzin is called “ Lailutu-1 Kidar” or 
the night of power, because the Kordn is believed to have descended from 
heaven on that night. — 7 Bakr-id or ’Id-i Kurban or ’Id-uz Zoha ; on the 10th 
of Zilhej, when goats, rams, &c. are sacrificed in honor of Abraham’s offering 
Ishmael as a sacrifice to God. The Musalm4ns believe that the animals they 
sacrifice, will convey them safely over the “ Pul Sirat” or narrow bridge, sharp 
as the edge of a sword, which guards the entrance to paradise. 
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him the jagir of Kasab-Khera in the Elura pargana, and a mansab 
of 150 Ks. a month. The emperor Bilmdur Shih expressed a wish 
to call on him, but sent the prime minister instead, and afterwards 
the emperor’s son prince Muizu-d din visited the Bc^ba. Shah 
Mosafar died in H. 1110 ; and in H. 1117, Turktiz Khan B^hidur, 
a noble on the staff of Nizimu-1 Mulk ’Asaf Jah, erected the present 
handsome stone tekki^h,” the mosque, and the paiichaki” or 
water-milL Twenty years later, Jamil Beg Kh^n added the oblong 
reservoir with fountains, in honor of which, the poet Saiad Gholam 
’Ali Balgr^mi composed a Mesn^vi” and consecrated it to Im£m 
Husain. 

Mir Mahomed of W aikan in Bokhara succeeded Sh^h Mosafar as 

kaliph” and went to Karnul with Khajam Koli Khin, a companion 
to Chin K^alich Khin, where he was killed in a scuffle in H. 1119. 

Of the other Nakshbandis, Khaja Yadgar KiKfn became a recluse 
in the mosque of Jamil Beg Khan, and received an annual allowance 
from the emperor Aurangzib. Saiad Masum lies buried towards 
Sangwi. Saiad Husain-ushak was a recluse for whom Aurangzib 
built the Shabina masjid. Rahmat Alla Shih came from Baghdad 
in the time of Aurangzib, and stayed in Mosafar Shah’s tekkieh” 
for thirty years. He then returned to Aurangpura, where Mir 
Khalil, the emperor’s steward, built him a mosque, &c. Rahmat Alla 
Shah sent his kaliph Husain Ali to Jalna. 

SUHERWERDI. — Sprang from the Nakshbandi at Baghdad, 
and was founded by Shahabu-d din in H. 602. Saiad Shah Jalalu-d 
din or Ganj Rawan Ganj Baksh (which means moving treasure”), 
was born at Khirkan near Bokhara, and established the earliest 
Islamic mission in the Dakhan about H. 700, or a little before the 
invasion of ’Alau-d din Khilji. He settled down at Unasnagar, 
between Daulatab^d and Roza. Ganj Rowan’s tomb at Roza has 
two trees growing near it, one of which is reputed to have grown 
from a staff given him by his preceptor, and the other from a branch 
of the first. Both are said to possess miraculous properties. 
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Sh^habu-d din was an able author, who flourished in the 9th century 
Hijri, and wrote several works. He spent the greater part of his 
life at Daulatab^d of which he was the kazi,” and had a dispute 
with Saiad Ajmal the minister of justice about Saiads and Ulemas. 
Shahabu-d din died at Daulatib^d about H. 848. 

Nizimu-d din came into the Dakhan with a number of Mahomedan 
missionaries in the beginning of the 11th century of tho Hijri era, 
and lived at ’Ambad, on a spot where he destroyed a temple of a 
Hindu goddess. Ho possessed great literary qualifications, and 
Malik ’Arnbar appointed him kazi ” of ’Ambad. His son Babau-d 
din suffered martyrdom at Ahmadnagar, where his tomb is still 
venerated. Niz^mu-d din’s daughter was buried with her husband at 
“ Nag-jhari,” a mile south of ’Ambad. A document dated H. 1113 
in the possession of the present descendant, is sealed by Amjud ’Ali 
Kh^n Fiawar, an employe of Shih ’Alam Badshah Ghazi, 

Shih Latif Tawizi came to Paitan and was invested with 
spiritual power by Maulana Muizzu-d din. His tomb on the bank 
of the Godavari, opposite to Maulana Sihib’s darga, is without 
a dome. 

Diwal Sh^h Wali or ’Abdul Malik Latif is said to have been the 
groom of ’^Ali. After tho death of his master, DSwal Sh^h W^li tra- 
velled about ; and monuments were erected to his memory in tho 
different places which he visited. In this manner, there are about 
360 chillas” to him in the Dakhan, besides numerous ast^nas” 
containing some of his sacred relics. He suffered martyrdom while 
fighting against the Kafirs in Kattiawad. A chilla” to D^wal 
Shah Wdli is found within tho city walls of Aurang^bid to the left 
of the Mecca gate, and is resorted to every Thursday by Mahomedans 
and Hindus. The poor people ascribe all manner of sickness to Shih 
Willi, and make offerings to his tomb. There is another chilla” to 
him at Elura, and a shrine to his mother called ^ Man sihib ki 
chilla.” B^bulgaon in the Gandapur taluk, and Pipalw^ri 6 miles 
from Paitan, have asUnas” to Bhilh Wdli. Two more asMnas” 
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occur in the Baizapur taluk, at Wudgi and at Bhingiboarsir,‘—the 
latter in charge of a Dher, who however, is not admitted into the 
shrine. 

KADARIA. — Originated about H. 561, with Saiad ’Abdul Kadar KWaria. 
whose shrine is at Baghdad, and is the chief order of fakirs in the 
district. Shih Nasiru-d din or Shah Nasir Alla Kidar was instructed 
by Saldu-d din of Delhi to accompany Burh^nu-d din to the Dakhan 
on a religious mission. The party arrived at Pirbohra, a village 24 
miles north of Aurangabad, where the members separated. Shd-h ShdhN^rv^4 
Nasir pulled down a Hindu temple on a tekri” or mound not far 
from the ashilba,” and erected the earliest mosque in Jilna on its site, 

Jala Rao, or Mahomed Islam Khan, a freebooter whom Shah Nasir 
converted, built the Kli^s bli^g,” and on his deatli w^hich happened 
in a religious w^ar, Nasir Alla became possessed of the shish” or mud 
fort. Nasir Alla died in the 8th century Hijri, and was buried on the 
Aurangabad road, not far from the shish.” 

Sli/tli Latif Kc-fdari, one of the seven patron saints of Jdlna, was a shan Lau/^ 
learned man of Dehli, who accompanied Burh;(nu-d din to the 
Dakhan, and separated from him at Pirbohra. He opened two 
‘‘ maktabs’’ or schools near the Jama MasjiJ at Jilna, and his tomb 
lies close by. Students offer sugar on the threshold of the tomb, in 
the hope of improving their memories. 

There is a wiosquc, reservoir, and tomb at Wakla in the Baizapur Luta ’.iw shdh, 
taluk, to Luta ’Ali Shah of the KaJari order, who arrived in the 
Dakhan about 400 years ago. 

Saiad Rahman or Saiad Rafi came with Aurangzib, and settled at sam Rahman. 
Jalna. The Malis or gardeners give an annual feast called kundun” 
at his tomb in Anandi’s garden beyond the ’Ambad darxoaza. 

Taju-d din and Saifu-d din of Baghdad, the descendants of ’Abdul Tuju-aam 
Kddar Jilani, proceeded to Mecca, and then came to India, where 
they separated. Taju-d din arrived at Aurangabad in H. 1070, and 
on his way, converted a band of robbers 14 miles north of the city, 
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T 4 fu-d din, Tcijnapiir. He subsequently became a recluse, and retired into a cave 
in Cham^n Tekri, to the east of Daulatabid, where he was accident- 
ally discovered by Aurangzib when out hunting. The saint was 
taken out in a very emaciated state, and was attended by the 
emperor’s physicians who carried him to tho Bharkal gate of 
Aurangabad. Tiju-d din improved in health, and his staff which 
was buried in the ground began to grow after forty days. Tho 
emperor ordered a mosque to be erected at Cham^tn Tekri and called 
it “ Taimur Beg masjid.” In the meantime Euknu-d din, the son 
of Taju-d din, who had been left behind at Baghdad, as being too young 
to travel, had heard nothing of Taju-d din for twenty years, and 
travelled by Avay of Mecca for the Daklian in search of his father. 
At last he came to the mosque at Cham^n Tekri where he obtained 
news of Tiju-d din, and soon afterwards joined the latter at the 
Bharkal gate of the city. On the ensuing Urus” of ’Abdul K^dar 
Jilani, Ruknu-d din, under the title of Mir Mahomed Shaikh Solimaii, 
was appointed successor to his father. Tiju-d din had an aversion to 
music and singing, and earned his livelihood by carpet-weaving. 
He died in H. 1110, and his darga stands near the Bharkal gate of 
the city. 

Bnknu-d din Euknu-d din or Shaikh Soliman left two months later for Mecca, 
and returned to Aurangabad after an absence of nine months. He 
died in H. 1156, and was buried near his father. Chin Begam, the 
daughter of H. H. ’Asaf Jah, was a staunch disciple of Ruknu-d din’s, 
and was buried near him in H. 1161. An inscription mentions that 
Saiad Shah Aziz Badshah, the grandson of Ruknu-d din, erected the 
present darga in H. 1190. He also composed a small Persian work 
in H. 1291, called Nokat-a-Azfzi, ” and dedicated it to his son 
Saiad Shih Azim Badshah, tutor to H. H. the Nizam. 

shdh Nut Saiad Shdh Nur Hamwi came from Baghdad and lived for some 
time at Burhrfnpur and then at Ahmadnagar. He visited Aurang- 
dbdd after Aurangzib’s arrival, and initiated nawefb Diyanut Kh^n, 
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the emperor’s minister, into tlie K^^daria order. He died in H. 1104, ^Mahllmedans*'* 
and was buried outside the Paitan gate of the city of Aurangabad, 

Sh^h Nur was succeeded as kaliph” by Sli^Ch Mazlum, and the latter 
by Shahabu-d din Farrakab^di. 

Sh^h Unas Kidari flourished at Harsul in the- time of Aurangzib. shah uwu. 
He probably came from Constantinople, and belonged to the Kavas- 
jilar order of dervishes. Kanduri is a feast held in his honor. Tlie 
elders of the Kalhay Kddar ha fakir ” come from Bidar to Si war 
in the Baizapur taluk. The members of this order are often absorbed 
in silent meditation, with eyes closed or fixed on the ground. There 
is a Kalbay Kadar tekkieh at Badnapur near Jalna, and another Kaibay K4dan. 
close to the Killa Arak in the city of Aurangabad. AVhen the hitter 
was deserted, it was sold to the Sliiahs of the city, who converted 
the place into a burial ground. The wealthier Shiahs only tempo- 
rarily interred their dead in the cemetery, and afterwards transferred 
the remains to Kerbela. Shahab Jang, uncle of the late Sir Salar 
Jang, was buried in this cemetery. An inscription, over his tomb 
gives the date of his death as H. 1210. 

CmsiiTiA. — This order is a sub-division of the Kadar ia, and chishtia. 
contains some of the most famous saints of the Dakhan. Shah Mun- 
taj.abu-d din, surnamed “ Zar Zari Zar Baksh,” meaning “generous,” 
was one of the earliest of the Chishtias, and avus sent to the Dakhan 
by Nizamu-d din Aulia of Dehli, in the beginning of the 8tli century f^htih Mnnla- 

jabu-d din. 

Hijri. He was accompanied by 700 disciples, and is said to have 
converted a Hindu princess near a well at Roza. The place is called 
“ Sohan baoli” or “ pleasing well,” and the princess is buried close 
to the saint. 

Shah Burh^nu-d din studied under Nizainu-d din Aulia, the Bttrrtdnu-fZ rfin. 
sultfinu-l mashaikh of Dehli and Saiad Mahomed of Karmania 
relates in the “ Seyaru-1 Aulia,” that Burhaiiu-d din was invested 
with the mantle and cap, the symbols of the kaliphat, in succession 
to the sultanu-1 mashaikh. Other writers state, that on the death 
of Shah Muntajabii-d din at Daulatabad, his brother Burli^fnu-d din 
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was sent to succeed him, and was accompanied by 1,400 disciples It 
appears more probable however, that Burhanu-d din succeeded the 
sultilnu-1 mashaikh as kaliph, and that he emigrated to the Dakhan 
wlien sultan Mahomed Tughlik Sh^h transferred the capital from 
Delhi to Daulatab^d, Miijudu-d din in his Bakiat-el-Gharib’^ 
gives a biography of Burhann-d din ; and Khaji Saiad Baksh and 
Shainsu-d din, the nephew of Hasan bin osSanjari, were the particular 
friends of the saint. Burhinu-d din allowed music and dancing ija 
the religions exercises at his convent. He remained for some time 
at Daulatabad and then left for Iloza, where ho died in H. 741. 

Shaikh Zainu-d din Daud was born at Sliiraz in H. 701 and went 
to Delhi by way of Mecca. Ho studied under Maulana Kamalu-d 
din of Sara ana, and came with him to Daulatihad. The author of 
the Mayrat-al Walaych’' mentions that Zainu-d din on his aiTival 
at Daulatabad, disapproved of the singing and claneing in the convent 
of Burhanu-d din; but w'hon he visited the tokkit^h,.” he was 
perfectly satisfied, and he and his companions were initiated in the 
CJiislitia order. Shaikh Zainu-d din held the office of kuzi” at 
Daulatabad, and in H. 737 was invested ^yitll the mantle of the 
kaliphat, but did not actually succeed till after Burhanii-d din’s 
death in H. 741, Shaikh Husain has recorded all the sayings of 
Zainu-d din in his Hidayatu-1 Kalul,” and mentions that in H. 747, 
sultan Malioincd Tughlik directed liim to leave for Dehli with 
the other iiihiibiiants. After the death of the sultan, his successor 
IFiroz Sh^di permitted the saint to return to Daulatabad. Zainu-d 
din was greatly respected by the Bahmani king sultan Mahrnud., 
who was first reproved by the saint for misgovernment. Malik 
r^ja the founder of the Faruki dynasty 'of Kandesh became one of 
Zaiiui-^d din’s disciples, and when tho next sovereign Nasirii-d 
din Nasir Khan Faruki captured Asirgarh in A.D. 1399, Zainu-d din 
w’ent expressly from Daulatabad to Asirgarh, to tender his congra- 
tulations, It was to commemorate this visit that the town of Zain^b^d, 
on^the left bank of the Tapti, was founded after him ; and Burhanpur 
i n the opposite ba» k was founded about the same time in honor of 
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Burhanu-d din. Zainu-d din died in H. 771, and a handsome 
mausoleum was erected over his tomb at Roza, which is visited by '^*^***'‘* 
devout Musalm^ns of the Dakhan. The relics of the ‘‘ parahan” and 
t^j” given to Biirhanu-d din on succeeding to the kaliphatj are 
carefully preserved in a wooden box placed in one of the apartments 
of Zainu-d din’s ‘^darga.” Every year on the 12th Rabiii-1 Awal, 
the sacred hair of the Prophet is first shown to visitors, and then the 
parahan,” the taj, ’ and a few likenesses of some of the most 
sacred personages among the Mahomedans are exliibited. The tombs 
of ’Azarn Shah, of his Bcgam, and of a Mahomedan paint, are in a 
small enclosure to the east of Zainu-d din’s mausoleum ; while 
Aurangzib’s tomb lies to the west. Opposite this last is a large 
quadrangular courtyard, having open-fronted buildings on all sides, 
and a nakar-khana” or music hall at the east end. The west end 
is used as a school where the Koran is taught, and gives access to 
an inner courtyard which contains a number of graves. Facing the 
entrance is the shrine of Burhunu-d din ; and a littlo to the right is 
the hist resting-place of ’Asaf Jdh and of one of his consorts. To the 
left is the tomb of Nasir Jang, the son of ’Asaf Jah, who at one time 
contemplated rebellion against his father, but overcome by contrition 
for his conduct, performed penance at the tomb of saint Zainu-d din. 

Saiad Yousaf or Shah Raju Katal was instructed by Chaiagh Saiad Tousa/i 
Dehlwi to proceed to the Dakliaii, and arrived tlicrc in H. 726. 

He was accompanied by Iiis sons Saiad Chanda and Saiad Mahomed 
Banda Nawaz surnamed “ Gaysu Haraz” or “ the long-ringletted.” 

The latter is the patron saint of Gulbarga, Saiad Yousaf was a Sufi 
“ lAashaikh,” and wrote a religious poem called “ Tnhfet-en» 
nasayeh.’* He died in H. 726 and was buried at Roza. 

Amir Hasan bin es Sanjari came from Soistan and was a disciple 
of Niz^mu-d din Aulia. He was called the “ S^di of Hindostan,” 
and recorded all his preceptor’s sayings in the “ Fawaid-nl Fawad.” 

His “ Lataif-al-Ashrafi,” is full of jokes ; and his writings were 
eulogised by Jami the Persian poet, by Shaikh Faizi, and by others. 
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Amir Hasan, jj. 737. His tomb is outside of Eoza, and is surrounded by 

a wall, but has no dome over it. Students offer sugar on the 
threshold of the tomb on Thursdays, to improve their memories. A 
mosque and tekkieh” are attached to the tomb ; and close by is 
the grave of the poet Mir Gholaui ’Ali ’Azad Balgrimi of the 12th 
century IHjri. 

Faridu-ddin^ MauMna Faridu-d din the Adib was one of the leading disciples 
of Burhanu-d din and died 17 days before his preceptor. His tomb 
lies to the west of that of Muntajabu-d din. 

KhUji Husain. Khuji Husaiii was born at Shiraz, and was a merchant. His son 
Zainu-d din started for Mecca en route to India ; and Khaji and 
his brother came to Dehli in search of Zainu-d din. They then left 
for Daulatabad where they settled down and died, and were buried 
to the north-cast of Eoza. In former days, religious Mahomedans 
spent 40 days in this dome, in prayer and fasting. 

mzdmtt-d din, Nizauiu-d din came in the 8th century Hijri, and Burhanu-d din 
gave him a turra” or crest for his turban, and the title of Saidus 
Sadat” or chief of chiefs.” He left Daulatabad for Paitan, and 
on his way, pulled down a Henidd Pant temple dedicated to a demon 
called Bhirgi, and erected a mosque and dome over its ruins. Saiad 
Sadat performed a cliilla” or fist for 40 days within the dome, and 
after his death a cenotaph was raised to his memory. The patelship 
of the village of Bhirkaii which he populated, was for a long time in 
the hands of Saiads, whose tombs are scattered over the kasha and 
pet^ and are objects of veneration to the inhabitants. Saiad Sadat 
proceeded on his journey, and subdued a Hindu goddess who presided 
over Paitan. He peopled the eastern portion of the town and died 
in H. 792. On the Urus day, the spire of the dome over his tomb 
is adorned by the Maimars or builders of Paitan with a turra” or 
tuft, at the ceremony called ‘‘ turra churhaua,” to commemorate the 
crested turban which Saiad Sadat wore. The Maimars, the Dhanday 
Moinins, and the descendants of the Moghals and Persians who set- 
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tied about Paitan in the time of Aurangzib, are among the^^ khadims'^ 
of Saiad Sahib. A date stick, and a kutchkoal” or beggar’s bowl 
which belonged to the saint, are carefully preserved in the darga» 
Newly married persons perambulate the tomb three times, and place 
offerings of food in the beggar’s bowl. Bawa Ramzan or Kanoba was 
a Hindu sorcerer who was converted by Saiad Sadat. He was called 
Bawa Eamzdn, from having been converted in the month of Ramzan ; 
and died at Tisgaon Marri near Ahmadnagar. He was held in great 
reverence; and a pitcher with which he drew water for 12 years and 
filled a large jar for Saiad Sadat to wash in, is preserved in the darga. 
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Soliman Shah, a rich dervish, accompanied Aurangzib in his 
early expeditions into the Dakhan, and retired to Gindapur where 
he died. His darga is in the barra tckkich” close to the slilihi 
bagh” or royal garden. A cenotaph and lamp-pillar to Zlnda Sh^h 
Madar were also erected in the barra tekkieh” by Azmatu-1 la, a 
son of Soliman Sh^h who joined the Khadman sect of the Madaria 
order. Habibu-1 la or Hakkani Haknuma flourished at Ranjani in the 
Jalna taluk ; and respect is paid to his memory by the Hindus and 
Mahomedans, especially by the females. Jana Sh^h Mian came in 
the time of the first Nizam, and settled at Scona, where he practised 
fixed meditation. A hill six miles from Kanhar, near Nandarbari, is 
called Kalandar-ki-pahar,” possibly after one of the Kalandri ^aiandn, 
order, which is a branch of the Chishtia. Shah Bii ’Ali Kalandar 
came with Burhanu-d din, and is said to have had liis seat on a huge 
boulder, close to one of the Kanhar hills. Great reverence is paid 
to this boulder by the Hindus and Mahomedans of the surrounding 
country. Sh^h Bu ’Ali afterwards went to the Panjab and died there. 

The Mewatis of Kunjkhaira in the Kanhar taluk, belong either to 
the Chishtia or some other branch of the Kadaria order. A little to 
the east of Kunjkhaira is a darga to Jangli Sh^h Mian, and another 
to Chumman Sh^h Dulah. 


Shattaria.“A branch of the KIdaria, in which the members shattsfi^/ 
repeat their devotions with great rapidity* Arif Alla Shah was 
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^MaSomedaM^ about the earliest arrival in the Dakhan, who belonged to this sect. 

He was buried in his tekki4h” outside the western gate of ’Ambad, 
Shattaria. near a mosque about 400 years old, called “ Bin khami masjid.” 

Saiad Ahmad of Gujarat spread the Shattaria sect in Aurangdbfid, 
probably in the time of Aurangzib. Ho was a follower of Burh^nu*•d 
din, and his shrine is outside the Jafar gate. 


Razak shAhi. Hazak Shahi. — A branch of the K^daria founded by Abditl Raz^k 
of Baghdad. Arif Shah Sain of this sect came to ’Ambad, where he 
destroyed a Hindu temple and erected a mosque on its site. His 
tekki^h” and tomb are to the north of ’Ambad ; and the graves of 
his six successors are close by. Sher ’Ali Shah Sain arrived from 
the Panjab, and his tekki6h” and tomb are near the Sh^hgarh 
darwaza of ’Ambad. The remains of a furnace are close by, where 
he made amber beads which he distributed to fakirs, &c. Shah 
Khaksar came from Bijapur to Roza in the time of Akbar, and 
his tekkieh” and tomb are at Sulibhajan. He established the 
Khdksari. Khaksdri sect at Daulatabad ; and the graves of several of his 
followers are near his tomb. The Mohkam Shahi is another branch 
ifohkam shAhi. of the K^daria to which Data Wall of ’Ambad belonged. Data 
W^li never left his ‘4ekkieh” which is outside the Jilna darwaza, 
and when he died, was buried in the convent. 


Jan Alla Shahi. Alla Shahi. — A sect founded at Ja'lna by Jan Mahomed, 

who was born at Sinnur near Delhi in H. 1030. He was early 
left an orphan, and started with his brother for Baghdad ; and on 
completing his studies, was instructed at the tomb of ’Abdul Itadar 
Jilani to proceed to the great spiritualist, Miranji of Burh^npur. 
After studying with Miranji for five years, Jin Mahomed’s name was 
phanged in open congregation to Jin Alla (Life of God), and that 
of his brother to Bab Alla (Door of God). In H. 1046 he started 
for Mecca accompanied by the ancestors of the present khadims 
and on his journey, was assisted by the Jins.” After an absence of 
janAKa. twelve years J&n Alla was instructed to proceed to Jalnapur, which 
he did by way of Baghdad. On arriving at Aurangibdd, he occupied 
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a chamber on the left of the Jumma masjid of Malik Ambar, and was 
quite a recluse, performing the Sunnat” prayers in his own room, janAiia, 
and only the Fars” prayers in the mosque. His sanctity was noised 
about, and he was invited to Jalnapur by Khaji Bur Khurdar the 
faujdar. Aurangzib also wished to see him and went for the purpose 
to the Jumma masjid, and even to the Hujra” or chamber, but did 
not succeed in his object. A copy of a letter is still shown, which is 
said to have been written to Jan Alla by order of Aurangzib. The 
emperor next sent his vizier, but before the latter could come, JeCn 
Alla and his brother had quietly gone away to Mungi Paitan, and 
from thence proceeded with Abdur Rahman, the deputy faujdar, to 
Jalnapur. Aurangzib then sent prince Muazzam to Jalnapur, and the 
saint received the prince kindly in a small dwelling in a mango grove 
where Jan Alla’s tomb has since been ereoted. It was on this 
occasion that Jan Alla received a sanad for five hundred bighas 
of land nearJ^lnapur, where Kadarabad and the cantonment now 
stand. 

Shah Abdul Wahab, or ^^Janaza Rawan,’’ a ^‘khadim” of Jan Kftddims, 
Alla, conducted the funeral services for the colony of Kadarabad. He 
compelled the Jins” to carry him on his cot to Bijapur, to meet 
Shah Azimu-d din or Tazim Turk” who mistook him for Jan Alla. 

Of the other khadims,” Hid ay at Alla in H. 1070 copied Imam 
Gazib’s work in the Kufic character. In IL 1085 ’Ali Bin Mahomed 
wrote the Monovarul Kalub,” a work on spiritualism. Haji Shdh 
Ismail w'as buried at Bajipura in Aurangabad ; and his grandson 
Amam Alla’s tomb is near Jan Alla’s in Jalna. Amam Alla wrote a 
Persian work in H. 1169. Saiad ’Abdulla w-as a ^^mohudis” versed 
in tradition ; and Mian Hdji Mahomed Kasim w^as tutor to Bahadur 
Sh^h. Mir-al Hasan was a studious khadim w^ho died at Haidar^bad,. 
and his remains were transferred to Kddarabad. He was a pro- 
minent subject of H. H. Nasiru-d-Daiila, and was contemporary with 
Maulvi Shujau-d din of Haidar^bad, and Alla Wali Sahib of Burhan- 
pur, two of the most learned men of the time. Nur-al Hasan or 
Gholami Sahib collected a number of books, and had the honor of 
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Eeiigionofthe brinfifinff from Mecca, a copy of the Kor^n, and a sacred book called 
Dalail-us Sharif,” which he kept in Jalna. The clan of Ghori 
Khddims. Pathans found about Jdlna belong to the khadims^’ of Jin Alla. 
They fought under Ranmust Kh^n against raja Sambha of Sattara ; 
and Nahir Khdn, a Ghori Pathan, held Jalna in jaghir. According 
to an inscription, Nahir Khan built the ’Ambad darwiza with a 
bastion on each side, and a well and niasjid for his spiritual director 
Shih Miran. There is another mosque close by, wbidi was built by 
Sultan Mahomed, son of Malik ’Abdulla Beg, faujdar of Jalna. 

mrg^^shdh Nirguii Shih Wali came from Bengal, and lived as a recluse at 
Nidhara, two miles north of Jalna. His principle was,. “ retirement 
from the eyes of the world, and cessation from seeking the honor and 
respect of any one.” When Aurangzib was at Jalna, he is said 
to have visited Nirgun Shah Wali. Many others called to see him, 
including Jun Alla, Bab Alla, raja Bagh Sawar^ &c., and Nirgun 
received them, seated on a stone which is still pointed out. He also 
paid return visits, and took with him a starling (mawa), which was 
always his companion and'w’as able to talk. There is a story 
current, that Nirgun was murdered by the patels of Nidhara and 
Tandulwara, for the sake of this mama, which J;tn Alla coveted 
It is said that three days after Nirgun^s death,. Jan Alla gave a great 
feast to all the dervishes, on which occasion, the maina pointed out 
the corpse of Nirgun, and denouncing Jan Alla as his murderer, fell 
down dead upon its master. From that day, Jan Alla was stigma- 
tised as ‘‘ Jin Alla mana mar,” and the fakirs of the Nakshbandi, 
Kadaria, Madaria, Rafai, Sada Sohag, and Jalali orders, and the 
numerous sects to which these gave rise, consider the khadims of 
Kadar^bad out of caste and will not eat with theinw The khadims 
on the other hand deny the accusation, and assert that there was no 
talking bird, but that the maina refers to a woman named mana. 
They further state that the woman was instructed to say that she had 
been cruelly wronged, because the other dervishes were envious of the 
500 bigahs of land which the khadims possessed. Regarding Nirgun 
the khadims and the patels of Nidhara and Tandulwira affirm, that 
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he was a ghaus,” and that at midnight, in one of his acts of wor- 
ship called “ Tahajud,” the intensity of his devotion was so great, 
that his head and limbs fell asunder.* 

Rafai. — Founded in Syria in the 6th century Hijri by Saiad 
Ahmad Rafii, nephew to Abdul Kidar Jilani. The Rafdis arc cele- 
brated for their penances with red-hot irons, and are also called 
^Miowling dervishes.” The order was introduced into Aurangabad 
by Ralimat Alla Sh^li Rafii in the time of Aurangzib ; and the mem- 
bers became very numerous in the days of H. H. Nizam ’Ali Khan, 
when there were 360 houses belonging to them in Aurangabad. 

During the subahship of Shabar Ydr Jang, the Rafais cut thom- 
fielves with lances whenever alms were refused them. Uahmat Alla 
came from Baghdad, and lived for thirty years in Mosafur Shah’s 
tekkich.” He then moved into a house in Aurangpura which 
Aurangzib’s steward built for him. His tomb is beyond the western 
gate of Aurangabad. Medina Sahib came from Medina, and his 
frenzy as a Rafiii is still sjx)kcn of by dervishes. He was buried 
inside the Jafar darwaza. Masum Shah w’as a filmed Rafdi of 
Tisgaon Mori, ten kos from Paitan towards Ahmadnagar, He often 
visited Kadar^bdd and built a ^^ckkieh” near the ‘^Rangar 
khirki.” Ho was buried in front of the darga” of Nur Shah Walk 
Chand Bi founded Chandaigaon in the Baizapur taluk, and held 
it in fief under Malik Ambar. It is said that the earth from the 
grave of Chand Bi has a salutary effect on those bitten by snakes, so 
that she probably belonged to the Saadi order, the fakirs of which go 
about with snakes. The ordinary snake jugglers of the district are 
called Miran-Summa-ka-gariiri,” and are followers of Miran Sum- 
ma, whose shrine is at Mirj Tajgaon near Kolhapur. 


® The word “ Airguu” suggests a connection with “ Nirvana,” and the 
story of this saint has an under-current of Buddhism. The Buddhists sym- 
pathised with Mahomedanism, and Nirgun’s maina is probably the Daitya 
mana who is said to have been killed by Khandoba. The reverence paid to 
«acred boulders is derived from the aborigines ; and r&id Ba'gh Sawar, and 
oven Jan Alla and Bab Alla are believed to have been converted Hindus. 
g 
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^!Someda^° Biabani. — Originated with a disciple of Nizamu-d din Aulia, 
called ’Abdulla, who interceded with the emperor Babar on behalf 
BiabAni. certain Saiads, but without success. He then retired to Mandur 
and requested the governor to be allowed to dwell unmolested in the 
Biabdni” or desert, from w^hich the order took its name. The 

•Abdul Kxitnm. Biabfois of ^Ambad are descended from ’Abdul Karim the son of 
’Abdulla. According to some writers, ’Abdul Karim and four 
of his relatives came from the Arabian desert to “ Ambica ” 
or ’Ambad, and hence they were called Biabani” or children 
of the desert. They settled down near a Hemdd Panti well 
called MeChddari baoli” in proximity to the Sliamsher masjid,” 
and were known as the ‘‘ Pdnj Pir Biabani” or the five Biaban 
elders. ’Abdul Karim belonged to the Ilafai order, and married 
the daughter of Sankaray Sultan Mushkil ’As^n, whose shrine 
is at Kandahar near Nander. The tombs of the five Biabanis 
aro^ within the walls of the ’Ambad fort, and are situated to 
the north. 

zainu-d din, Zainu-d dill Biabdni, the son of Abdul Karim, who was born in 
H. 811 at ’Ambad, became the Rafdi kaliph in H. 811, and died in 
H. 909. His fakirs inhabited the village of Fukrabad, a mile from 
’Ambad ; and a hill ^close by, on which he was fond of spending his 
time in meditation and prayer is called Fukrabad-ka-pahar. ” The 
tombs of his mother and wife are also at Fukrabad, and arc called re- 
spectively Pirdni Man” and Bua Man.” Offerings of sugar- 
candy and dates are made to the former. The Biabanis have a 
tradition that Zainu-d din was on one occasion seen by a woman in 
a convulsive state of religious ocstacy. The woman swooned away, 
but recovered after an hour, and observed something moving under 
a scarlet cloth (s^kikt). In her fright, she called out Sakilati 
Sahib” several times, which attracted the attention of passers by, 
but on examination the movement ceased, and only a sakiMt” or 
scarlet cloth was found. To commemorate this event, a tomb was 
raised, which for eight months in the year is much frequented by 
the surrounding population, and by the women in particular ; but it 
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is not visited during the rains.* The tomb is called Religion of the 

® ^ Mahomedans. 


and Sakilati S^hib” or SakaMti Bawa,” and sacrifices and 
offerings are made to it on Thursdays and Fridays. It is thus a 
source of revenue, and was a subject of dispute between two rival 
parties. A commission was appointed in H. 1284, which settled the 
matter in favor of the khddims” of Baviia and Parora. These 
assert that ’Alau-d din was buried beneath the tomb in the nalla, 
and that they are the descendants of his khadims. ” ’Alau-d din 
was the son of Zianu-d din, a native of Gujarat, who married a 
daughter of Burh£n-ud din and died at Roza. He visited the tombs 
of the saints of Gulbarga and Bidar, and \ras returning to Roza by 
way of ’ Ambad, when he is said to have encountered a troublesome 
Hindu goddess, whom ho annihilated. A band of demons then made 
their appearance, and in fighting with them, ’Alau-d din suffered 
martyrdom. The sakilat” or scarlet cloth which he wore served as 
a shroud for his remains, and hence ho is called Sakiliti Sdhib.” 


Biabdni. 


Sh^h Ashraf the son of Zainu-d din assisted the army of a sMhAshrd/. 
governor of Daulatabad, who changed the name of ’Ambika to 
’Ambad, and endowed the ‘Hckkich” at Fukrdbad with lands and 
cash. There is a local saying that Ashraf the BiabSni supplies 
bread to the hungry and water to the thirsty.” 

Sakray Sultan is reckoned among the great saints of the Dakhan. suUan, 
His tomb is at Kandahar in the Bidar district, and there is a chilla” 
to him on the platform above the subterranean passage in the Hau- 
laWbdd fort. Some Hindus think that the chilla” contained .an 
image of Ganpati, and say that it w.as removed to Kaigaon Toka in 
H. 1207. The place is held in more or less reverence by both 
Mahomedans and Hindus, and especially by the females. According 
toa‘‘khddim” at Roza, who is the guardian of this chilla,” 

Sakray Sultan came with the missionaries who accompanied Bur- 
hanu-d din, and his proper name was Ainu-d din. The missionaries 


® This would seem to correspond with the Buddhist “ Wassu ” or period of 
sacred rest which was observed during the four months of the rainy season., 
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separated at Boza^ and Ainu-d din proceeded to Kandahar, but before 
leaving for that place, be performed a “ cliilla” orfast at Daulatabid. 


Madaria.'— One of tho four Tafuria sects founded in Asia 
Minor by Badiu-d din Rustami surnamed Zinda Shah Madar. The 
Madaria is in four subdivisions, — 1 Diwangan, 2 Talhan, 3 Ashhan, 
and 4 KhMman. Some of the fakirs are jugglers, or take about 
bears, monkeys, &c., from place to place ; while others go about 
playing on a fiddle and singing in praise of Shah Madar. The 
Madaria do not shave their beard and moustaches on being initiated ; 
and when any person has gained tho object of his desires, he invites 
the fakirs of this order to perform a ceremony called dhammah 
Those who allow their hair to grow are called malang, and adopt 
celibacy like their preceptor. 


About H. 1000 Shah Gul Husain, also called Sir Mur Ganj 
Lashkar, and ShaliDaud Ganj Lashkar Maghrobi, two Madaria fakirs, 
came to Roza and Aurang.fba'd respectively, to jiropagato the tenets 
of their order. Sir Mur Ganj’s tomb is near tho “ Nakhar Khdua” 
gate of Roza ; and Sultan Saiad Shdh Nur, one of his kaliphs, was 
buried near tho Pangri gate. Zabarak Ali Shah another kaliph 
was taken by H. H. Nizam ’Ali Khan to Haidarabad, but ho sub- 
sequently returned to Roza where ho died, and was buried near the 
Chauk. Shah Baud Ganj Lashkar Maghrobi introduced tho sub- 
order Diwangdn into Aurangabad. His tomb stands near the 
‘‘ tekkieli ” called “ Til-ki-Mundi.” 

There are “astanas” and « tekkichs” at Sangwi, Salaikaon, 
Dhamori, Borgaon, and Lasura in the Gindapur taluk ; at Kandalla 
in the Baizapur taluk; and at Roza, inhabited by one or more fakirs 
of tho Kltadnyin subdivision; while Saldl Ghogargaon and other 
villages contain “ tekkidhs” of tho Diwangdn subdivision. The 
Tdlban sect is not represented. 

Chingi Shah came about a hundred years ago to ’Ambad, and 
introduced the Aslikan subdivision. Joat ’Ali tho Sain, also of this 
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subdivision, came from northern India and died at Dehffaon Murmi neiigion of tb# 

in the Gindapur taluk in H. 1275. He was accompanied by a 

Hindu ascetic, who retired to Kaigaon Toka ; and was himself a Madaria. 

Kanoja Bralirnan, but was subsequently converted. Joat ^Ali was 

also called Malang Shah Maharaja/’ and was in great repute 

among Hindus and Mahomedans. 

Tabkati. — The fakirs of this order beg from door to door. TabkAi4. 
and many of them are athletes. The athletic arts and the talims” 
of Aurangabad owe their origin to Pir Murshad Chatan Shah who 
came from Upper India in the 17th century of the Christian era. 

Fata Sheth was an athlete of Aurangzib’s time, and won a wrestling 
match at Mujunburj, one of the bastions near the Delhi gate, 
against Makhna pahalwun,” an Alur athlete. Ho was buried in the 

Fata Shah-ki-talim” to the left of the road leading into the Paitan 
gate. At the foot of the grave is the tomb of his friend Mansaras, a 
Hindu convert ; and close by are the tombs of Pir Mursliad Chatan 
Sh^h and of two others. Dewana naw^b or the mad naAv^b 
was an athlete who had charge of the great doors of the Delhi 
darwaza. His tomb is near the Aiwaz-Khin-ki-baradari.” Aplatun 
Khc(n came with Aurangzib. He broke the tusk of a wild elephant 
that was set on him, and dashed it against the Hathi darwaza.” 

Shill Kuds Shill was a very strong man of Jiliia, and a large 
boulder which he lifted is shown within the Nagar darwiza. This 
stone is chunamed every year, and is held in great reverence. A 
smaller boulder which stands near is said to cure persons suffering 
from lumbago. The Hindus ascribe the healing properties to a cer- 
tain taili” or oilman; and offer gur” and chana” to the stone. 

ShSh Kuds Shah was buried near his thliin” outside the Nagar 
darwiza ; and mothers bring their children when they begin to walk, 
and present offerings to the tomb. 

Sada Sohag owes its origin to Musa Sohag of Ahmed5bid. sadasohaff. 
The members dress in women’s attire, and wear a ‘‘ dupata” of deep 
rod colour. About 50 years ago, Bahar ’Ali Shih of Tonk sent two 
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^ahomodanV^® Sada Sohag fakirs, Golah Shih and Cbam^Cli Shih, to Aurang^bfidv 
They lived in Nawdbpura, and erected a tekkidh” to the right of the 

Sada Sohag. j^far darw^za. Chamcfli Sh^h went to Haidaribdd, and Golali Shah 
subsequently joined him, but died soon after his arrival and was l)imed 
at Gadjigora. Sh^h Bungri Lahil of this order was buried in front 
of the “ Rak^sh-ki-masjid” at Jalna. Young Mahomodan females 
visit the tomb to consult tlieir prospects of marriage, and tie a piece 
of cloth on the turbet” in evidence of their nazars” or vows. 
After marriage, they offer prayers at the tomb, and present one of 
their marriage bangles. 

Hakkara Sahib accompanied Aurangzib, and probably belonged 

Ehi-ui-nuk. to the Ehl-ul-Huk” or People of Truth. His tomb is at Goraigaon 
in the Baizapur taluk. 

Aah&bi Rosui. Mahomed Ibrahim, the Ashabi Resul” or Companion of the 
Prophet,” is buried out of the^^Tuttu darvvaza” to the north of Jalna. 
It is said that ho came in one of the early Arab raids about H. 15, 
and that he was nine yards in height and was called nangaja sahib.” 
From another account, it seems that a “ iiau-gaja-nah,” or a leg nine 
yards in length, was found after a flood of the Kundalka river ; and 
that a tomb 27 feet long was erected over it. In old manuscripts, 
Jalna is called ‘‘Ashab Resul-ki-pandri,” or the soil possessed by 
Ashab Resul. Two large iron cauldrons are close by ; and to the left 
tomb is the grave of a dwarf that attended Mahomed Ibrahim. 
There are many other graves in the vicinity, and the place has been 
used for a long time by the Mahomed ans as a burial ground. A 
tekri” or rising ground on which stood an old temple with a deep 
well attached to it, is found not far from the Ash^ba. The mound is 
now surmounted by a dome which covers the remains of Shaikh 
Ahmad, surnamed Sher Sawar” or the “lion-mounted.” The 
attendant “ kh^dim” makes him contemporary with ’Abdul Kadar 
Jilani (H. 561) ; but the dome is only a ohilla” or cenotaph, and 
the body was buried elsewhere. The Ashdba also contains the grave 
of Eija B^gh Sawir, a contemporary of Jan Alla. IWja Bagh Saw^r 
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is said to have visited Nirgun Shuh Wdli, seated on a lion# A ^^pilu” MahomodMi?^ 
tree with an enormous trunk is found growing to the south-west, ^®'*'*^* 
within the precincts of the cemetery.* 

Ruknu-d din was another Ashabi Resul ” or Companion of the Buknu-d atn. 
Prophet,” and his huge tomb, nine yards in length, is seen near the 
western gate of Baizapur. It is said that the tomb existed in the 
time of Malik ’Ambar, and that Aurangzib reconstructed it of brick 
and chunam. One of the Peshwas spread a rich ^^chaddar” over tlie 
tomb ; and the r£ja of Indore covered it with a ghilaf” or shawl made 
of Ahmadabdd masliru^ which is still preserved in the house 
of the klic-fdims. The tomb is held in great reverence by both 
Hindus and Maliomedans. Vaija Rini, a devout princess after whom 
Vaijapur or Baizapur is supposed to have been named, frequented 
the tomb of the Ashibi Resul,” and at her death was buried 
within the precincts of the darga. 

Kourgaon, an ancient village in the Baizapur taluk, has a tomb other saints, 
to Said Sahib under a bar” tree (ficus indica). Bhikan Sha'h Will 
accompanied Burhinu-d din, and his tomb is under an old tree at 
Loni Khurd on the Nandgaon road. Ho came with his mother and 
his horse ; and the latter is buried close to his master. The tomb 
is called “ Ghora-Pir-ki-kabar,” and the Kunbis make offerings to it 
when their cattle fall sick. A large and elegant mausoleum was 

o o 


^ALllusiou has already boon made to the Buddhist name “Nirgun,” and 
attention may also he directed to “ Bagh ?aw^(r” “ Sher Sawdr,” and the “ pihi” 
tree. General Cunningham believes the tombs of the “ nau-gaja” or “ giant of 
nine yards” to be the remains of recumbent {Statues of Buddha, after his 
attainment of “iiirvdna” or death. Itansi and other parts of Northern India 
contain tombs of the “nau-gaja;” and similar gigantic statues of brick and mud 
are still made in Banna, which present exactly the same appearance as the 
“ nau-gaja” tombs. As Buddha is believed to have died with his face towards 
the east, all the “ Nirvana” statues are placed in a direction north and south; 
and as Mahomedan tombs in India are placed in the same direction, the early 
Musalrndns took advantage of the Buddhist statues, to form ready-made tombs 
for their leaders or “ gha'zis” who fell fighting against the infidels. The “ tekris” 
likewise are not natural elevations, but are old artificial accumulations; and are 
frequently covered with broken bricks of large size, or abound in saltpetre.— 
See Cunningham’s Ancient Geography. 
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^ahoSedlns^® about 400 years ago at Wakla, by a Hindu convert, Bibi 

Other Saints, has SGven tombs iiiside, with two smaller ones 

in two of the inner comers, and eighteen other tombs in the veran- 
dah. There is a story current that a certain person Achal Rao had 
two sons, Amai Rao and Yeswant Rao. Amai Rao became a Maho- 
medan, and he and his family are buried in this mausoleum. 

Mir Mahomed Shaft of Badakslian was made killadar of Peotila 
fort by Aurangzib. He belonged to the Vaisi sect, and was buried 
at Harsul. Mir Fukru-d din Aiirangabadi Tirmusi was a Sufi doctor 
who composed several Persian verses. Shah ’Ali Sahib Barri was 
a recluse who lived in the hill to the north-west of Aurangabad. 
Sli^h ’Ali Sdiib Shairi lived within the city ; and so did Shuh ’Ali 
Sahib Nahari, who constructed canals. Saiadi Sahib, a religious 
Abyssinian, lived in the shop of a poor dyer in the chauk ” of 
Aurangabid. Offerings of flowers, &c., are placed on his tomb. A 
ruined mosque inside one of the gateways of the Daulatab^td fort 
was erected by a Mahoinedan of great sanctity ; and to the right of 
the last entrance is Pir Kudus Sahib’s darga. Elura has a shrine 
to a Mahomedan saint which is visited by large numbers of Hindus 
and Mahomedans. 

Tuu^x f^tyOdgar, Tuttu Soddgar was a wealthy merchant of Surat and a Bohra 
by caste, who built the Tuttu ” darwaza of Jalna in H. 1126. Ho 
died near the ’Ambad gate, on his way back from Rakisbon, and was 
buried near the mosque which he built. There were six other rich 
Musalmans, and in former days Jalna was noted for its wealth. 
According to an old Urdu proverb, the children in Jalna were 
lulled to sleep in cradles of gold,” and a kasdr or dealer in bangle^ 
named Gang^ji, is said to have had such a cradle. Milis and poor 
people offer fruit to Pir Gli^tib Sefhib’s tomb in front of the Tuttu ” 
darwiza. Similar presents are made to the darga of Dervash Shih 
Awdz on the Aurangabad road, — especially by the dhobis, in order 
to preserve the clothes in the bhattis” from getting burnt. The 
inhabitants of J^lna pray for worldly success at Shah Shumli’s 
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tomb ; and mothers offer supplications at Pir Darbdri’s tomb, so that 
their children may attend ‘‘ darb^rs,” or become courtiers. Sh6h 
Manik’s tomb is in the churi mohulla*’ of Jdlna, vsrhere glass bangles ®^^®*^*^*®* 
are manufactured and sold. Shah Shubli had his residence in the 
‘‘m^nik chauk,” and was a follower of ’Aba Bekr Shubli, a 
renowned mystic Shaikh of Baghdad. Musi MakAi possessed a 
valuable library, and was buried in. the Asliaba to the north of JAliia. 

Jamshad Khan built the Kali ” masjid, inside the Mecca gsttey 
together with the ‘‘hammam” or bath,, and the ‘‘ sarai.” He also- 
constructed the large tank at Jalna, and laid down pipes and r^r- 
voirs for the water supply of the city.. Jamshad Kli^ flourished in- 
the 10th. centui’y of the Kijri, and was buried in his garden to the- 
north of Jalna. The cultivators sacrifice to his tomb, so that their 
crops may not suffer. A mas j id at Georalii^ not far from Jalna, is- 
resorted to- by Hindus and Maliomedans, as it is believed to possess 
powers of divination. A saint Rafiu-d din is said, to- have possessed 
similar powers, and his masjid has a woqf ” or pious legacy of 200* 
bigahs of land, granted by Aurarigzib. Bahar Khan was a religious 
man that came from BiJar to ilanjani iu the 8th century Hijri.. A 
mosque beyond Ranjani was built by his wife Ayisha Bi ; and near 
it is the darga of Latif Shah Aulia. Gudar Shah WAli arrived in 
Aurangzib’s time, and destroyed an old Hindu temple at Rajura, 
with the materials of which he erected a inosq;iie. A mound called 
Islam tekri ” at ’Ambad contains an old Malioincdaa building 
known as Fatehay Islam” or the “conquest of Islam,” which 
appeal’s to have been built over a ruined Hindu teinplcfc A piece of 
land at the foot of the tekri is appropriated as a “ woqf” in. support of 
the mosque. Nur Sh^h Will’s tomb is outside the Sh^hgarh darwiza. 

He made lanterns, w’hich the inhabitants purcliased as votive 
offerings ; and at his death he left his money to a Hindu devotee. 

The “ chilla” ot* Maul ’Ali is on one of tlio tekris of ’Ambad. The- 
Jumma masjjd is ascribed to Malik Ambar, but the Hindus say that 
Aurangzib built it from the materials of a temple which he pulled 
down. The Mecca masjid is attributed to a devout Musalman who 
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Beiigion of the constructed ft about 200 years ago ; white others affirm that it was 

MaRoxnedans. 


raised by the Khaiar Khani Path^ns wdio served in Holkar’s army* 
A colony of these Pathans settled at ’Ambad, and built a mosque 
to the west of the town. ’Ambad further contains a Kadanjii 
liesul” or footprint of the Prophet, which is placed cm a brick 
platform covered over with a small dome, within tho Aurangefb^d gate*. 


There is a tradition that seven Saiads of Arabia were cocnmisr 
sioiied to deliver Paitan from four goddesses, Hatai Pevi, Purga Pev\^ 
Revonu Devi, and Agna Devi ; and that on their arrival at Paitan,^ 
mizu-ddin. yyrgre arrested and imprisoned in a cave. Maulana Muizu-d din.,i 
popularly called Maulana Moaz, or Haulana Sahib, a native of Shiraz, 
proceeded to Mecca at an early age, and was directed to liberate the 
seven Saiads. He left for Paitan, which was then presided over by 
Revona Devi ; and in a battle fought outside its wralls, lost 
many faithful attendants and disciples. The Maulana triumphed iu 
the end, and the seven Saiads were released ; but they died soon afters 
wards, and their tombs are pointed out in a mosque called SaU 
Saiadon-ki-rnasjld.” The numerous fanes of the goetdess wei:o 
demolished, ayd her large temple was converted into a mosque. Tho 
saint’s darga, which stands in front of this mosque, has a little room 
attached to it for holy meditation ; and his disciples resort to this 
room in times of difficulty. Rach Moriiin or Mahom.edan weaver of 
Paitan subscribes 8 annas per cent, from hfs income for the uiain-^ 
tenance ofthc darga. According tosome people, the Maulana obtained 
his surname of Moaz,” which means a wave,” from having saved a 
ship that w'as foundering ; and according to others, he received the 
name from having miraculously brought up waves of water to quench 
the fires of the goddess Agnj.. Dancing is allowed at Ifis darga, and. 
the Urns is observed by Hindus as well as Mahoniedans. ^Abdulla 
Changal accompanied Maulana, and had a contest with a demon called 
Goglia, wlio presided over a village of. that name in British territory 
miles from Paitan, Both ’Abdulla and Goglia perished, and tho 
former \yas buried beyond the mud walls of the village. Sona Mian, 
CuHetl aUo Busaini Salad and Siddiki Shaikh, was another companion 
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of the Mnulrfna’s, and sufFerod martyrdom at S^ogaon, 14 miles from 
Paitah. His head was buried at Khontaphul, 2 miles nearer Paitan, 
and the body at Seogaon. Sh£h Mian Duryai, a general merchant ’**^*^^** 
of Arabia, possessed many ships, and it was one of these that 
Maulana Moaz is said to have saved in a storm. Ke gave up his 
wealth and joined Mauldna’s band, and his tomb is inside the gate- 
way of the saint's darga. Shah Mian erected a mosque, nakarkhana, 
and house for travellers, within the precincts of the darga. 

Moizu-d din the Bhanddri catiie with the baud of oiissionarios Moizu^adins 
that accompanied Muntajabu-d din ; and his duty was to take charge 
of the stores and distribute cooked provisions to the different mem- 
bers. He was also surnamed Nanpdsh,” or the bread -giver. 

After the party arrived at Roza, Moizu-d din and five otliers left for 
Gangapurbarri, the present Gandapur. A gosain was practising aus- 
terities in a mat,” from which he retired before the new-comers ; and 
the Nanpasli and his party dismantled the building and erected a 
mosque on the site. Gangapurbarri was then infested with freeboot- 
ing MangS’, and contained a temple of Durga Bhav’ani to which tlio 
Mangs offered human sacrifices. The saint tried to convert these 
outlaws, when a religious war ensued ; and in H. 748, tlie Nanpash^ 

Saiad Kharay Pii* Pakhar Sahib, and many others suffered martyr-^ 
dom. The survivors however, succeeded in destroying the temple 
of Durga Bhavani, and a mausoleum to the Nanp^sh Was built over 
its rums. Newly married couples kiss the threshold of the tomb ; and 
J^resents of food, &c. are offered in times of sickness. The nakarkhana 
attached to the darga was built by a Kharar Khani Pathan in 
fulfilment of a vow. The tomb of Saiad Kharay Pir Pakhar S^hib 
IS to the east of Gandapur, and is frequented by the poorer people on 
Thursdays, The M^fngs continued their depredations till the advent 
of the seven Salads, who surprised the freebooters, and numbers Qf 
the latter settled down to a peaceful life ; but the wilder spirits still kept 
at large, and in a subsequent raid, succeeding in killing the seven 
Saiads. After this, the depredations gradually ceased, as the Saiads 
destroyed the jungle of brushwood that was used as an ambush* There 
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was a Vaislinava temple in those days, with a subterranean apart- 
ment, containing marble idols, which the M^ngs stole in Hem^d 
Panti’s time and brought to Qangapurbarri. The Mahomedans pulled 
down the temple and erected the tombs of the seven Saiads upon 
the spot. The descendants of the Saiads were also made patels of 
Gangapurbarri, an office which is still partly in their hands. A 
legend about Gangapurbarri relates that a Mahomedan saint miracu- 
lously supplied a large quantity of ^^ganda” or sugar-cane juice, 
to some ruler who was passing by and was famishing with thirst. 
When the prince heard the name of the place, he requested that it 


should be called Na'ishakarpur,’* in reference to the sngar-cane 
juice; and this was changed to a similar word in Hindostani, G^nda- 
pur. The Shahi Bagh,” or royal garden, commemorates the event, 
but it exists in name only, and is covered with cultivation. When 
the ^‘janazah” or bier of the emperor Aurangzib was being carried 
from Ahmadnagar to Kuldabad, it w^as kept for the night in the 
Sbahi Bagh.” A chilla” or cenotaph was erected on the spot, 
but it has since fallen clown. A similar chilla’’ was built at Botaibar- 


gaon, 12 miles north of Gindapur. 


saiadsaidL Salad Sadat of Waluj came with the Mahomedan missionaries 
of the 8th century Hijri, and lost his head in fighting against the 
infidels at Balore in Bcrar ; but the body is reputed to have continued 
fighting till it reached where it fell down and was buried. 

The darga was erected in H. 1 100 by a Beldar, in fulfilment of a 
vow, and is frequently visited by the villagers. Behind the darga is the 
tomb of Saiad Sadat’s brother, Saiad Summon, who came with him 
from Balore. A nira tree close by is said to possess some 
remarkable qualities. 

Saiad sdhib, d:c. Kanhar lias a darga to Saiad S^hib, another to Sidi Sahib, and a 
third to Imdm Sahib. A mosque near the kacheri was built by 
Momin Khan, one of the Khatkar Pathans who wero stationed at 
Kanhar to protect the country from the ravages of the Bhils. There 
is a darga at Pisora to Muskin Shdh Mian ; and another calle^^ 
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ChihaUtan-ki-darga ” contains a brick that was brought from 
Medina, Sillode possesses a masjid erected by Haji Kabir of Mahomcdans. 
Northern India. He was made K£zi, as well as Khitib, of the Seona “^*^^** 
'pargana, by Aurangzib. Arifu-d din surnamed Mogar Sh^h W^li, 
is the patron saint of Ajanta, which was formerly called Baiijani or 
Anjani. He died in H. 1101, and was buried beneath a nim tree. 

His tomb is propitiated in times of sickness, and the “ Dub gh^t, ” or 
Chusmah Mogar Slidh,” where he occasionally performed a ^^chilla’’ 

'or fast, is also visited, Bokardan kas a darga to Bahir Sh£h W^li. 


H.— LANODAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The language of the Mahomedans of the district goes by the 
general name of Hindostani or Urdu ; but the majority speak a 
form of this dialect called Dakhanu The Urdu is an Aryan tongue, 
with a large infusion of Semitic words. It is written in the Persian 
character, and has a system of diacritical marks, in order to repre- 
sent adequately the phonology of the Hindi from which it is derived. 

It was originally a camp dialect used by the Afghan soldiery, and 
was afterwards taken up by the chiefs and nobles, till in course of 
time, it became the language of the bulk of the Mahomedan popula- 
tion, Many however, still speak Hindi ; and the largest extent to 
which the Semitic element has been traced in any Urdu work, does 
not exceed 40 or 50 per cent, the remainder being Sanskrit vocables. 

The grammar of the Urdu is the same as that of the Hindi ; and its 
literature consists mainly of novels, religious works, and poetry. 

There has been a great advance in recent years in style and composi- 
tion ; and scientific translations have even been attempted. 

The Urdu which was brought into the Dakhan by the Mahomedans, 
became intermingled to the extent of about 30 per cent, with the 
Mabratta and the Dravidian languages, and constituted what was 
called Dakhani. It was written in the Persi- Arabic character, and nakliaiif. 
received many Arabic, Persian, and Turkish importations during the 
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^^^ifture ^ reign of Ibrahim ’Adil Sh5h ; but Dakhani has ceased to be a written 
Mahum^ns. language, and its literature consists principally of religious works. 
Dakhani. Dakhani, as at present spoken, contains many peculiarities of idiom, 
and differs from Urdu in the syntactical arrangement of its sentences. 


peraian. j^e Mahomedans of Indk have long adopted the Persian as their 
cultivated totlgiie ; and have commented oh, and edited some of the 
most Valuable of the original literature of Persia. They introduced 
the art of the historian into India, as the l^indus before them paid 
little attention to history. The other literary cdtnpositiotts are chiefly 
adaptations of the Persian and its poetry | and although such efforts 
are often well directed and diligently acquired, a strong claim of 
preference is naturally given to the Works of the native Persian, 
whose language contains the pure taste of his birth, education, and 
Arable. residence. The Arabic is also studied by the educated class, and 
most of the scientific treatises are written in this language. The 
following is a brief account of the principal Mahomedan authors of 
the district.* 


^Besides the authors who may be said to ha' e belonged to the district, several others 
made a temporary sojourn in Aurangaba'd. A reference to Elliot and Dowson^s 
history of the Mahomedan period in India, will shvow that this district held a pro- 
minent place in the history of the Dakhan ; and some of the principal historians 
who wrote about AurangAba'd are here enumerated. The Tazjiyatu-1 Amsai: wa 
Tajriyatu-1 Asar by ’Abdu-1 lab WasAf Was written in A.D. 1300, but was 
subsequently brought down to A.D. 1328. The author is commonly known as 
Wassif the panegyrist. He gave the earliest account of Alau-d din’s expedition 
to Devgiri. 

The Tarikh^i ’AUi or Khaizainu-1 Futuh by Amir Khusru gives an interestidg 
account of the first years of sultan ’Alau-d din Khilji, from his accession in A.D. 
1296 to the conquest of MabAr in 1310. In the “ Nub Siphir,^’ Khusru relates 
that he accon panied Kutbu-d din MubArak Siiih in the expedition against 
Devgiri. He was next sent to Tiling, and when this campaign was over, returned 
in triumph to Devgiri; but before he arrived, Mubefrak Shdh left for Dehli. 
Ehusni however, was directed to follow ; and soon afterwards murdered the 
sultan, and usurped the throne in A.D. 1321, under the title of Nasiru-d din 
In the following August he was defeated and killed by GhiyasU-d din. 
Khusru is esteemed for the purity and elegance of his style. He produced a 
^^Khamseh” in emulation of NizAmi’s celebrated composition of the .ssnie 
Dame, which it resembles both in subject and metre. 

Ziau-d din Bami gfiyes an account of the usurpation and death of his friend 
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Mdlik Kumi travelled from Persia to Ahmadnagar, and after the 

of the 

death of Niz^tn Sh^h, held some lucrative appointments about the per- Muhomedans. 
son of Ibr&him ’Adil Shah. His compositions are said to comprise MdukKumi, 
nearly a lakh of couplets, but they are of no great merit. The 
poet Zahuri espoused one of his daughters. 

Ajnir Khaeru in his T^rikh-i Firoz Shih. His uncle Malik ’AUu-1 Mulk was 
made deputy of Karra and Oude during ’Aliu-d din’s expedition to the Dakhan. 

After Devgiri was takert, there was a great famine ; and ’Aliu-d din opened 
royal grHnaries of the state, and sold grain to the people until the prices were 
reduced, Barni gives a full account of the wars in the Dakhan up to the 
death of sultan Tughlik Shah ; and states, that as early as 1310, regular informa- 
tion was obtained of the movements of the army, by establishing posts all 
along the road, from L'ehli to the Dakhan, The journey to Devgiri occu- 
pied 40 days, and the road was continued further to the country of Tiling and 
MabAr. In the space of every mile there were three ddwas or posting houses, 
and “ at every station there was a palace for the sultan, a corner for the traveller, 
and the poor people had no -need to carry with them provisions for the journey,” 

Barni then gives an account of Mahomed Tughlik ’s attempt to remove the 
capital from Dehli to t aulatAbad. The sultan was a poet and a man of great 
learning, and surrounded himself with ejever men. According to the odes of 
Kasdid of Badr chdeh (Badru-d din), Birni was sent in H. 745 to Devgiri, 
and was accompanied by Jamal Malik the poet, and Nekroz the slave. The 
king gave Barni a letter of introduction, in >vhich the following occurs ; Speak 
not i-f Devgiri, for it is Paulatdbdd to which I allude a fort exalted to the 
hea ens ! Although it is but a point in my kingdom it comprises what is equal 
t:o 1,000 kingdoms of Jamshid,” Sheikh Mubarak in the Musdliku-l Absar Fi 
Mamdliku-1 Amsar of Shahibu-d din Ahdu-’l ’Abhds Ahmad, mentions that Dehli 
was the capital of the kingdom. “ Next came DawAkir (Devgiri) which was 
founded by the sultan of that empire and named by him ‘ Kabbatu-1 Islam’ 
or th'^ Metropolis of Islam. This place is situated in the third climate. When 
I left it six years ago, the buildings were not completed, and I doubt if they 
are yet finished, -tlie extent it covers being so great, and the number of its 
intended edifices so vast. The king divided it Into quarters, each of w^hich was 
intended for the men of the same profession, Thus there was a quarter of the 
troops, that of the ministers and clerks, tliai of the hdzis and learned men, that 
of the ShnxJths and fahirs^ and that of the merchants and those who carry on 
trade. Each quarter was to contain w'ithin it everything necessary for its 
wants,— mosques, minarets, markets, baths, mills, ovens, and workmen of every 
trade, including even blacksmiths, dyers, and curriers, so that the inhabitants 
should have no necessity to resort elsewhere for buying or selling, or for the 
other requirements of life. Each quarter was to form a separate town, entirely 
independent of those surrounding it, The sultan has had drums placed at every 
post-station, all through tfie country which separates the two capitals of the 
empire, Dehli and Devgiri, When any event occurs in one city, the drums are 
beaten, and thin is continued through every succeeding station to the other city. 
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Mahomedana. court of Shah Jahan, and died in the Dakhan in H. 1044. His father 
KhdnZamdn. 2am^na Beg or Mah^bat Khin, who was for a long time viceroy of 
the Dakhan, was still more celebrated for his poetical talent. Some 
Mahdbat Khan, accoimt of him is to be met with in the ‘^Tawarikh-i Hind.’^ 

In this manner, it is even known when the gates of the respective capitals are 
opened and closed. ” When the traveller Ibn Batuta arrived at Dehli,, the king 
was re-peopiing it. 

The Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi of Shants-i siraj ’Afif gives an account of Bahram 
Khin. the son-in-law of Hasan Gangu, who was governor of Daulatdbad, and 
invited sultan tiroz Sh^h on Hasan Gangu’s death, to occupy this city. The 
sultan decliihed, as he was engaged in* relieving 1'hatta. 

’Abdu-r Razzak the author of the Matlau-s ?adain was sent in the latter 
part of Shah Rukh’s reign as an ambassador to the Hng of Bijayanagar. 
He experienced various extraordinary incidents in his journey, and at length 
returned to Khurasan in safety. He- described the war between the king of 
Bijayar agar and the sultan of Gulbarga, by which the latter enforced obedi- 
ence to an oriler which he sent on the Bijayanagar treasury. 

The second book of the Tubakat-i-Akbari of Nizdniu-d din Ahmad Bakehi, 
contains a concise history of the kings of the Dakhan giving — 1, the Bahmani 
dynasty ; 2, the Nizam Sli^thi kings of the Bahri dynasty from its foundation 
to A.D. 15^)3 ; 3, the Adil Shahi kings of Bijapur up to A.D. 1593 , and 
4, the Kutbu-1 Mulkiya kings of Golkonda up to A.D. 1593. The author states 
that Amir Fathu-lla, one of the Saiads of Sliiraz, a very wise and learned 
man, proccederl to the court of ’Adil Shah at Bijapur ; and in A.D. 1581, 
visited Akbar at Fathpur, by whom lie was employed in the imperial service. 
In 1587 the Moghul troops under ’Azam Khan and Amir Fathu-lla Shiriz fell 
back before the Dakhanis ; and the author, Nizamu-d din, was appointed to 
succeed the Khan Khanan, but was recalled to the court the following year. 

Shaikh ’Abu’l Fuiz Faizi was a courtier of Akbar’s and was honoured with 
the special notice of the emperor. He was a distinguished poet, and it is said 
that his productions amount in number to one hundred and one. The poet Faizi 
was one of the four ambassadors that were sent by Akbar in A.D. 1691 to 
the rulers of the Dakhan. He went first to raja ’Ali Khan of Kdndesh, and 
then to Durban Shdh of Ahmadnagar. Faizi is mentioned in the “ Zumretu-1 
Ulema” as being endowed with many excellent qualities. He died of asthma 
in H. 1004. A Persian writer named Khusgu was intimately acquainted with 
him ; and a,“ Suhuf” in the life of Faizi, quotes the “ Muasiri Rahimi” by Abd-al 
Baki, and calls its author Faizi’s contemporary. 

Shaikh ’Abu-1 Fazl, the famous historian of Akbar’s reign, was the brother of 
the poet Faizi. He was sent to the Dakhan in A.D. 1598 with instructions, that 
if the Amirs were willing to undertake the administration of the country, he 
should leave it in their hands and return with prince Murad ; but if otherwise, he 
should send the prince to court, and remain and associate himself with the other 
officers in supporting Mirza ShAh Riikh. The prince however, died suddenly on 
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'Abdu»l Hakk Dehlawi flourished in the reign of Jahangir, and wrote 
a work containing memoirs of the most famous philosophers and poets of 
Delhi. He mentions that one of the learned men of Firoz Shah’s reign 
was MauMna Khwajagi, the preceptor of Kazi Shahabu-d din Daula- 
tdbadi. Maulfina Ahmad Thanesari and Kdzi ’Abdul Muktadir Shanihi 

the very day tliat ’Abii-1 Fazl arriv(3d at the Moglial camp, wluch was twenty hos 
from Daulatahad. ’Ahir-1 Fazl was present at a drawn battle in which raja ’AU 
Khan was killed, and then proceeded to the imperial cjimp at Manduinthe Dakhan. 
On the fall of Ahmadaagar and Asirgarh, he was appoint^fl governor of Kand^sh, 
and was sent to Na^sik to watch the insurgents of the Daklian. The emperor 
returned to Agra in 1602 as prince Selim had revolted ; and after having snhducd 
the insurrection, he ordered ’Abii’l Fazl to court. The historian gave the 
command of his army to his son Ahdu-i Bahnian, aiul sot out for Agra ; hut 
was murdered near Gwalior hy raja Bar Sing Dev, at the instigation of prince 
Selim. ’Abu-1 Fazl is best kiKJwn lor his “Aiyini Akha'ri” wliich gives an 
account of Akhar’s revemie system, and the “ Daftar ’Abu-1 Fazl.” The “ Akbar 
Nama” is ])roiight up to tlie 46th year of Ak bar’s reign. 

Shaikh Illahad Faizi Sirhiudi completed the “ Akhar Kama” hy supplying 
'the history of the remaining four years of Aklar’s reign. He gives an 
4iccount of ’Abu-1 Fazl’s death. 

Asad Beg, the servant of *Abu-l Fazl, states in bis autobiography, styled 

Wikdya-i Asad Beg,” that when Akbar was at Biirb4upur, the emperor 
sent Mir Jaiualu d din Husain to Bijapur in II. 1009, to arrange a marriage 
between prince Daniyal, and the daughter of the king of Bijapur. The 
negotiations made very slow progress, and in II. 101 Asad was commissioned 
to bring the Mir with the promised bride. Accordingly he proceeded to 
Bijapur, and brought the princess and the Mir to Ahmadnagar. Asad was 
next furnished with royal farmans^ and was sent to the governors of Bijapur, 
Qolkonda, Bidar, and Karnatik. 

The Muntakhabu-t Tawarikh of Hasan bin Mahomed relates the incidents 
connected witli the Moghal campaign in the Dakhan, which resulted in the 
conquest of Berac and Ahmadnagar. 

Muhammad Kc(sim Hindu Shall Ferishtacame to Aliroadnagar during the 
reign of Murtaza Nizam Shah. His father was appointed to teach prince Miraii 
Husain, hut died soon after his arrival. Ferishta was thus left an orphan at an 
early ago, but was high in favour with the king. On the death of Murtaza, 
there were religious struggles which induced Ferishta to leave Ahmadnagar, 
as ho was a Shiah. He went to Bijapur in 1589, and the minister Dilawar 
Khin introduced him to Ibrahim ^Adil ShAh, In 1593 ho was again intro- 
duced by Inayat Khdn of Sbii Az, and received some marks of favour. In the 
following year Ferishta escorted Begain Sultana from Bijapur to Ahmadnagar, 
and was present at her marriage with prince Daniyal Mirza at Mungi P<iitan. 
He attended the Begam as far as Burhanpur, and on his return to Bijapur, 
was deputed on a mission to the emperor Jahefngir. His “Tarikh-i Firisbta’* 
is the best authority on the Mahomedan dynasties of the Dakhan. The 
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are also saicito have been distinguished literary characters of the period. 
During the time of Sultan Ibrdiim Sharki, a prince who ruled in the 


Kdzi Sh^hjibu-a direction of Jannpur, there flourished Kazi Shahabu-d din Zawali 
Daulatabddi, who was both a shining star and a brilliant luminary of 
that realm. He was called the “ king of sages” by his contemporaries, 


author relates tlie followinsr story of JMahomed Slie'th Edhinani, one of the 
kings of (riilharga who 11 on ribbed in JL 780. Mahomed Shiih was a great patron 
of Persian and Arabian poets, and sent ITafiz a present, together with a 
letter Avhich ho directed his minister Mir Faiz ’Ali Anju to write, inviting 
the great poet to (Julbarga. IJaliz quitted Fars and embarked for India at 
Orniaz, when the vessel eucouutered a severe gale, and was forced to put 
back. The poet returned to Shiraz, hub despatched an ode by the same 
vessel to the king of (Julbarga’s minister, in which he deplored the crime he 
had been guilty of, in having snlTcred himself to bo seduced by gems and 
gold and the splendour of a foreign court, to forsake his country, friends^ 
and the delicious wines of Shiraz. The king was extremely dedighted at 
the cdegance if stjlo manifested in the ode, and delivered over a thousand 
pieces of gold to Mahomed Kdsim Mushadi, to purchase presents for Hafiz. 

Mahomed Abdu-1 Baki was invited to llindostan by !Abu-l Faiz Faizi and 
anived atBuibanpur in H, 10"23. His “ Ma-A’sir-i Iiahimi ” contains a great 
deal about the Dakhan. 

Muhammad Amin the author of the Atifau l Akhbar resided chiefly at 
Ahmaduagar. 

The memoirs of Jahangir, styled Dvvazda Sala Jahangi'ri Waki’at-i Jahingiri,” 
contain an account of Shah Jahan’s rebellion, and of the struggles in tlie 
Dakhan with Malik ’Ambar. 

The Talimma-i 'Waki'at i Jahangiri by Muhammad Hadi, and the Ikbal- 
Niima-i Jahangiri, continue the account of Slifdi Jahan’s rebellion End Maha- 
bat Khan’s revolt to the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign. 

The Ma-A’sir i Jahangiri of Kliamgar Khan doricribos Shah .JahJn’s in- 
surrection ; and the Intikhab-i Jahangir Shahi states that four or five persona 
were selected to distribute money or hind to the people, and that among them 
Azniat Khan was appeJnted tor the D.ikhan. 

’Abend Hamid Laliori gives the history of Shah Jahan’s reign up to tho 
20tli year, ami fiirnidics tlie f» Bowing description of Daulatabid when it waa 
captured by tho viceroy Mahahat Khan : — “ Tho fertress consists of nine 
diffircut woiks — five upon tho low ground, and four upon the top of the bill. 
Tho latter, uhicli formed the old fortress of Deo-gir or Dharigar, stands 
upon a rock which towers to the sky. In circumference it measures 5,000 
legal gaz ; snd the rock all round is scarped so carefully, from theNbase of 
the foit to the level of tho water, that a snake or an ant would ascend it 
with difficulty. Around it there is a moat, forty legal yards {zara) in width, 
and thirty in depth, cut into the solid rock. In tho heart of tho rock there is 
a dark and tortuous passage, like the ascent of a minaret, and a light is required 
there in broad daylight. The steps are cut in tho rock itself, and the bottom 
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and was the author of several works that have been received with gen- Prmcipai 
eral favour and celebrity, such as llavash Kafiah, the cleverest of his 
WTitings, — Irshdd, Badiu-1 Bay^n, &c. He wrote an unfinished com- 
mentary on the Pazhdani, and an exposition in Persian entitled Bahr-i 
Nahwaj. After Kdzi Shdlic'(bu-din’s demise, Maulana Rhaikhu-1 Hadid 

is closed by an iron gate. It is by Ibis road and way that tbo fortress is 
entered. By the passage is a largo iron brazier, which, whon ne'^essar^’, can 
be placed in the middle, and a firo being kindled on the brazier, its heat will 
eHectnally prevent all progress. The ordinary moans of besieging a fort by 
xaincs, sabatft^ &c., are of no avail against it.” 

Keliin or Talib was born at Ilainadan in Persia, and was a contemporary 
of Kndsi and Sheida, in tbo reign rf Shcdli Jahan. lie came to lndi«, and 
wrote several works, among which is an account of a famine in the Dakhan. 

The Tarikh-i Mufazzali of Mnfazzal Klian gives Bhah Jahan’s teign up to 
Aurangzib’s first appointment to the government of the Dukhan. The Mir-at-i 
Alain, Mir-at-i Jalidn-namaof Bakhhfvvar erives the revenue of the four provinces 
of the Daklian. The Shdh Jahan-nama of Innyat Khan contains the liistory of 
Aurangzib’s second viceroyalty of the Dakhan. It mentions Aurangzib's 
advance against Bijapnr ; and refers to Mir Mahomed Stdid 'Ardastani’s having 
sought Aurangzib’s protection which led to the expedition against (tolkonda. 

The ’Amal-i Salih of Muhammad Salih Kamhu, and the ’iMamgir Na'ma of 
Muhammad Kazim describe Aurangzib’s return to Agra on the illness of Sliili 
Jahin, and bis usurpation of the throne. 

Muhammad Saki Musta’idd Klidn remarks in his Ma-A’sir*i ’Alamgiri, that 
after the tenth yaar of Aurangzib’s nceossion, authors were not allowed to 
chronicle the events of the emperor’s r(*ign. A few persons however, disobeyed 
this order, and particularly Musta’idi Khan, who secretly wrote an abridged 
account of the campaign in the Dakhan, which resulted in the capture of 
Bijapnr and (rolkonda. 

Midiarninad Ilashim Khafi Khdn mentions in the Muntakhabn-l Lnbab, that 
the history of Aurangzib’s reign for two or three years subsequent to 1G83 were not 
procurable ; but that he wrote from information given by his brother Muhammad 
Miirdd Khc'fu, a servant of the court, and from what ho Iiimself witnessed during 
his travels, and while at Haidarabad. Ho gives an interesting dosciiption of 
Golkond«». 

The Tarikh-i Bdh^dur Sh^hi describes the arrival of Bahadur Sh^li at Aurang- 
abad, on bis march against Kam Baksb, whom bo pursued to Haidardbad. 

Muhammad llidi Kfirnwar Khan entered the service of Aurangzib, and was 
for a long time employed in the Dakhan. Ilis “ Ilaft Gulshan-i Muhammad 
Sh^hi” coutains the story of the Brahman and his servant Hasau Gangu, the 
founder of the Bahmani dynasty. 

The Burh^Cnu-1 Futuh of Muhammad ’Ali describes a pestilence in the Dakhan 
from H. 1099 to H. 1104, which destroyed half of the people, and was followed 
by a great famine from 11. 1116 toH. 1119. 

The T^rikh-i Chaghatai of Muhammad Shafi Teher^ni relates Ntldir Shah*8 
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authors, positions of the Tlidayah, Madarik, and Pazhdrfni. Many more people 
of that country made notes on the Kizi’s commentary, and in com- 
parison with them, those of Mianu-1 Hadad are clever and pertinent.” 


Muhammad Tlio Majalisu-s Sulatiii of Muhammad Sharif Ilanafi contains some 
anecdotes of Muhammad Tughlik. Tliis author was born in the 
Dakhan, and flourished in the reign of Shah Jahan. One anecdote states 
tliat Ka'zi KanL<lu-d din, the cliief justice, reported to the sultan tliat 
Shaikh Zida Jam had called him unjust, because he massacred the 
wives and children of the criminals condemned to die. The Shaikh 
was placed in an iron cage, and on the sultan’s journey to Daiilatabid, 
was taken on the back of an elephant. When the sultan returned to 
Delhi, the Shaikh was taken out and cut in pieces before the court. 


Muhammad 
SAkl Miuslfi-idd 


The Ma-’Asir-i ’Alamgiri of Muhammad Saki Musta-hld Khetu 
alludes to the circumstance of Muhammad Tughlik’s transfer of tho 


seat of government to Devgiri which he calJs Daulai^bdd ; and gives 


the earliest account of the caves of Elura as follows : — “ Elura is 


only a short distance from this place (Daulatubtid). At some very 
remote period, a race of men, as if by magic, excavated (naklcab) liigli 
up among the defiles of the mountains.” 


KhiifiKbin Muliailimad Hasliiin Kliafi Klian composcd a tZucmi in the reign 
of Farrukh Siyar, to Nizamu-1 Mulk, and wrote with interest on all 


invasion of India, and Nizaran-1 Mulk Asaf Jail’s negotiations for peace The 
Tarikh-i Hindi of Hnstain ’Ali, and the Jauhar»i ’Sarnsam of Muhanriniad 
Muhsin Sadiki make alluf-ions to the same subject. The Tazki/a of A’nand 
Itatn Miiklilis stales that heavy contributions were levied by Nadir Shah, 
and that Asaf .Tail’s share comprised thirty lakhs of rupees, besides elephants 
and valuable jewels. Asaf Jah was appointed witli three other nobles to collect 
the contributions from the cit}', and he performed it in the most humane manner. 

The Tarikh-i Ahmad ^)hah records a few events in tho Dakhan after the death 
of Asaf Jah. 

The Tirikh-i Ibrahim Khan contains the history of the Dakhan, with special 
reference to the Mahrattas, from the time of Auraiigzib, to their wars with 
Nizam ’Ali Kli^n. 

The'T4rikh-i MuzafFari of Muhammad ’Ali Khan mentions Ghaziu-d din’s 
arrival at Aurangabad from Dehli, in order to contest the Nizamate with bis 
brother Su’abat Jang, 
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that concerned that chief. For this reason ho is sometimes styled 
Niz^mu-1 Mulki. His Muntakhabu-1 Liihab gives the history of the 
Dakhan in detail, from the time Aurangzib left Bijapur for Agra, to 
the death of Asaf J^h. Referring to Saiad Husain ’Ali Khcfn’s 
viceroyalty, the author states that before he was appointed to the 
Dakhan, he was exceedingly averse to the exaction of money ; but 
wdiile there, Muhkam Singh and other officials perverted his nature. 
He was liberal and kind to the learned men and to the needy, and 
protected men of merit. At the time of the scarcity at Aurangibid, 
he appropriated a large sum of money and a great quantity of grain, 
to supply the wants of the poor and of widows. The reservoir at 
Aurangabad was begun by him, and although A’azu- Daula ’Iwaz 
Khan enlarged and made higher the buildings and mosques, 
still he was the originator of that extensive reservoir, which in 
summer, when water is scarce, relieves the sufferings of the inhabit- 
ants.” After Bahadur Shah’s death, Jahindar Sh^li became 
emperor, and Chin Kalich Khan is thus alluded to by the author: — 
Kalich Khan, son of Ghaziu-d din Khan Firoz Jang, was a man 
of courage, action, and intelligence. His mansab had been taken 
away from him by Bahadur Shah, through heedlessiiess and 
"want of appreciation of his merits, and he retired from court in 
disgrace. He was now restored and received a mansab of 5,000.”^ 
Farrukli Siyar augmented Kalich Khan’s mansab to 7,000 men and 
7,000 horse, and appointed him subadar of the Dakhan with the title 
of Nizamu-1 Mulk Bahadur Fath Jang, In 1711, after Nizamu-1 
Mulk arrived in the Dakhan, the might of his hereditary sword, and 
his own sound judgment, brought about, as they hadfdone before, 
a great abatement of the ravages of the Mahrattas, without even 
resorting to war.” He was subsequently recalled and held other 
appointments ; and on the accession of Mahomed Shah in 1719, was 
sent to M^Iwa, where he collected men and materials, and was 
cautious and watchful, as he had formed the design of conquering 
the Dakhan, and of setting free that land of treasure and of soldiers.’^ 
lie accomplished this in 1720 ; and in 1722 proceeded to Dehli, as 
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letters had been repeatedly written to Nizaniu-1 Mulk, calling him 
to court, for several affairs of state required settlement, and the 


KUAfl Kiidn. matter of the office of wazir waited for the counsel of that master 


of the sword and pen.” But ‘‘ owing to envy and opposition, and 
the indiflfcrence of the emperor, it appeared to Nizamu-1 Mulk that 
he could not accomplish what was right by continuing to act as 
wazir, and so he returned to the Dakhan.” Nizamu-1 Mulk was 
removed from the office of loazir, but a gracious farman was sent 
to him, with a robe and other presents, appointing him to the xvahalat. 


Hakim Mir Hashmi was a native of Jilani in Persia, and settled 
down for some lime at Aurangabad, but when his literary fame 
became noised about, Shah Jahan invited him to Delhi, and placed 
prince Aurangzib under his tuition. On the appointment of the latter 
to the viccroyalty of the Dakhan, Mir Husluni returned to Aurang- 
abad and died there in H. 1001. 


iwuiat KhAn. Jfir Mubdraku-l lah Iradat Khdn Waza was made faxijdar of 
Jngna in the MOrd year of Auraugzib’s reign, and at other periods 
held similar appointments for Aurangabad and Mandu. He wrote 
the Tarlkli-i Iradat Khan, and opens his work with a statement of his 
removal from the command of the fort of Imtiyaz-garh (Adoni), and 
of his subsequent appointment to the government of Alisandbad 
(Qulbarga), 

Mir Jaiii. Mir Jalil, a poet of the time of Aurangzib, was born at Balgram 
and came to Aurangabad on a visit to his friend Saiad ’Ali. He 
studied under several able teachei's, and composed verses in Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish and Hindostuni. Ho was well up in Indian music, 
and in H, 1111, Aurangzib presented him with four purses of golden 
‘‘ Huns” at Aurangabad, Ilis titular name at first was Tarazi, then 
Wasti, and then Mir Jalil. 

Mnzaffar Muzaffar Husain was born at Aurangabad in A.D. 1706, and after 

llusaiu ” ^ 

studying under groat teachers, went to Delhi. Ho wrote the Jam-i 
Jahdn-nama, and was one of the physicians in attendance on the 
emperor, Hakim Ghulam Muhammad Kh^n was another able person 
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who came to Aurangabdd towards the end of Aurangzib’s reign. 
He died in A.D. 1764, and Muzaffar Husain died two years later. 
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The Tufebay ’Alamgiri” is a manuscript in the possession of a 
kbadiru” of Jan Alla Shah at Jalna, but the name of the author is 
unknown. It was written about H. 1089, and consists of a scries of 
congratulatory letters to Aurangzib and some of his principal officers, 

&c., in the Dakhan. 

Saiad Gholdm Hasan Kadari was born at Jun^r, and proceeded to oboiAm Hasan. 
Ahmadnagar and Gujarat, but finally settled down at Aurangabad, 
where ho became famous for his learning. He was hold in great 
esteem by Saiad Husain 'Ali Khun, Azadu-d Daula Mashwara Jang, 

Niziim-l Mulk ’Asaf Jah, Nusir Jang, and Nizam ’Ali Khan. 

Gliolani Hasan wrote a jiooni in imitation of the Persian masyidvi 
Molana Hum.” Ho died in H. 1170, and was buried near a mosque 
which he erected in his lifetime in the Arrak fort. 


Shah Nawaz Khan Samsamu-d Daula was born at Lahore in Nawda Kiuin. 
A.D. 1669, and was originally called ’Abdii-r Razzak al Husain. 

Early in life, he went to Aurangabad where most of his relations 
resided, and was appointed dixvdn of Bcrar by ’Asaf Jah ; but sub- 
sequently had to retire in disgrace into private life for having favoured 
the revolt of Nasir Jang. After passing five years in seclusion, ’Asaf 
Jail took him again into favour, and in 1747 reinstated him in the 
diivdni of Borar. It was during this jieriod of retirement that Shah 
Nawaz composed the Ma-’asiru-l Umra, — a biographical dictionary of 
the illustrious men who flourished in Hindostan and the Dakhan from 
the time of Akbar to H, 1155. He enjoyed the highest honors under 
Nasir Jang, and became the chief minister under Sulabat Jang. 

Shah Nawaz played a conspicuous part in the struggles for supremacy 
between the English and the French ; and was assassinated at 
Aurangabid in A.D. 1757. 

Mir Gholam ’Ali, surnamed ’Azad, was born at Maidanpur in ohoiAm »au. 
Balgram in A.D. 1704, and was instructed in language, &c., by Mir 
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Abdul Jelil of Selsibll ; in prosody and polite literature by Mir Saiad 
Muhammad ; in the Koran by Shaikh Muhammad Hayat ; and in all 
excellences by Shaikh ’Abdul Wabhat Tantawi. According to the 
Masalati Shuara, he studied eloquence with Muhammad Aslam Salim 
and Shaikh Saad Ulla Gulshan of Ahmadab^d. ’Azad was a poet 
and a biographer of poets. He was the friend of Shah Kawaz Khan, 
and when the latter was murdered, he collected his friend’s 
manuscripts which were scattered in all directions, and published 
them. ’Azad travelled a great deal, and in H. 1150, visited Mecca, 
where he remained two years, and then came to Aurangabad. The 
Miratu-1 Khayalor Mirror of fancy” by Shir Khan Lodi, mentions 
that the author of the Khazanalii A’arnirah calls himself ’Azad, 
Husaini, Wasiti, and Balgrami,” and says that in H. 1176 ’Azad com- 
posed the Tazkirah at the request of his relation Muhammad Auladi 
Muhammad. Ibrahim Khalil gives the life of ’Azad in his Suhuf, and 
states that “ up to the present time, which is the 7th year of Shah 
’Alam, he is still occupied in the composition of Persian and Arabic 
poetry. His works are numerous, and among others, ho has ar- 
ranged three Tazkiralis of poets^ — the first called Yadi Bayza ; the 
second Servi ’Azad ; and tho third Khazanalii ’Aamirali.” In the 
Khiilaj^^tu-l ’Afkar, it is mentioned that ’Azad was a distinguished 
poet settled at Aurangabad, where ho was much honoured, and 
associated on friendly terms w ith the sons of ’Asaf Jah. He wrote a 
Persian dixvdu^ and a book of Arabic elegies and mesndwis. His 
Tazkiralis are considered noble proofs of his proficiency in everything 
connected with prosody, versification, and composition, both in 
Persian and Arabic.” Fakir ’Azad died in H. 1200. He w^as 
celebrated all over India, Arabia, and Egypt for his learning and 
literary productions. 

Samsamu-d Daula or ’Abdul Hai Khan, the son of Sh^h Kawaz 
Khan, was born in A.D. 1720, and was elevated to tho rank of 
“Khin” in 1748 by Nasir Jang, who also bestowed on him tho 
diiudm of Berar. Sulabat Jung made him commandant of Daulat- 
^bfid ; but after the murder of his father Shah Naw4z Kh^h in A.D. 
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1757, 'At>clul Hai Khan v/as Lnori^onpd at G-ol 
-konda, till released in A. T'. 1759 by '^izam 
*Ali Khan, treated hir. witn marked dis- 

tinction, and r^'instJ^tf'd him in his oatsr- 
nal title of farasarfiu-d "Daula 7amsa.m Janp:. 
'Abdul "ni Khan’s titls as first '"as 
f.hamsu-d 'Haula filawar Jang, but hr '"as '•all 
-ed hamsamu-1 hulk, and his noetinal nair.r 
was ’’Sai'im". ”e romnleted nis fath^^r's 
mariusrriots wairh had been collected and 
nublished by fir Gholam 'All, and gavr them 
to the world in their present form in 
A. 11.1779. 

■'ir Aulad *Ali 'Wis bom •-'t 'Balfram in H. 
1182, and studied under his unrie at Auran- 
gabad. He wrote theoiogi'^al noems under 
the tit'ular name oh Zoka, but tnere 
no traces oh them now. 

I'ir 'Abdul kadar '"as bom ^t '’aishanur, 
held the anoointment of* manager to the 
shrine oh Burhanu-d din. He was a nunil of 
'Azad's, and wrote moral noems. "Tip titular 
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titular name v/as "Marti rlDanay Auranf'alJr-ifli " . 

T'izamu-l 'AtiRt Jart studied under 

Haidar Yar Jang tD Bokhara, a’^d a 

elevpr 'Persian S'^holar. He r»o "-nosed two 
large ooeme. -Tie daugrtt'-^r nnin Begam is 
also said to have vrritten some noetry. 
G-holam Imam Hrtan, n historian of Faidara- 
had in the 13th epptury "^ijr!, mentions in 
his "Tarikh Hasnidu-d din ''-'hani',' that 
''asir Jang k’-iev/ ''lusin and drawinr, and 
that he eomnosed a fev; noejns, v/hinv-i were 
examined and eorrected hy hholam *Ali 
•Azad Balgraai . 










